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IRISH TOURISTS——GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS. 


Mvc# as the Irish have been galled of 
late years by the lively fibs of Thackeray, 
the dull libels of Barrow and Willis, 
and the morbid self-slanders of Croker, 
our annoyance at these petty insolen- 
cies is nothing comparable to the irri- 
tation caused, especially among the 
native and Roman Catholic Irish, on 
the first publication of the ‘ Topo- 
graphy” and “ Conquest”’ of Ireland, 
of Giraldus Cambrensis. The ‘“ Con- 


quest” had been printed in an English 
dress by Hooker and Holinshed, in 
1586: but the “ Topography,” we be- 
lieve, rested in MS. until Camden, 
whose zeal no great historic record of 
either country has escaped, committed 


it to the press at Frankfort, whence it 
issued a.p. 1602. The casting of the 
apple of discord among the Olympian 
assembly did not provoke more vehe- 
ment animosities. Giraldus’s censures 
of the native Irish—his exposure of 
their low state of civilisation, and 
urgent advice that they should be ex- 
tirpated, tallied very well with the 
views and intentions of the dominant 
party, whose aim and object it then 
was to root out both Irishism and Po- 
pery. The disclosures contained in 
the Vaticinal History regarding the 
Papal bulls, under the sanction of 
which the conquest had been effected, 
told as effectively in aid of the theolo- 
gical part of the design, as the scur- 
rilities of the “ Topography” against 
the native Irish, did in favour of the 
ethnological part of it. To a people 
who had suffered so much in defence 
of the infallibility and temporal autho- 
rity of the Pope, there could hardly 
be imagined anything more aggravat- 
ing than this publication of the very 
rescripts in which these infallible pon- 
tiffs had stigmatised the Irish as bes- 
tial infidels, and on the strength of that 
calumnious misrepresentation had 
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grounded the exercise of their usurped 
authority by giving them over to the 
subjugation of their conquerors. In 
all the annals of sacerdotal usurpation, 
there can be found nothing so flagitious. 
Here was an island—an ancient 
kingdom, from time immemorial se- 
parate and independent—at peace 
with England, and just then obedient 
to the spiritual mandates of Rome. 
There is no pretext of a quarrel. 
Devorgilda’s.elopement with Dermot 
had not yet driven a single Irish 
refugee to the court of the intruder. 
We are now speaking of the first 
application of King Henry to the 
Papal court for permission to over- 
run the neighbouring island. This 
was in a.p. 1154, in the pontificate of 
his countryman and former subject, 
Nicholas Breakspeare, under the title 
of Adrian the Fourth. Henry’s mo- 
tive for making the application, as we 
learn from the Norman chronicle un- 
der that date, was to bestow the new 
conquest on Prince William, the 
youngest of his brothers, for whom no 
adequate provision had been made by 
his father’s will. The inducement 
ostensibly offered to the Holy See was 
the reclamation of the wild Irish to 
faith and morals. History does not re- 
cord any further consideration beyoud 
the rent reserved of Peter-pence ; but 
we suppose if John of Salisbury, who 
negociated the purchase, was alive, he 
could tell of other very sufficient reasons 
moving the Roman court to the grant 
of these sacerdotal letters of marque. 
This document, which cannot be too 
often before the eyes of Irishmen, is 
couched in the words following :— 


‘* Adrian, the bishop, a servant of the 
servants of God, to his dearest son in 
Christ Jesus, the illustrious King of 
England, sends greeting and apostolical 

B 
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benediction. The desire your magnifi- 
cence expresses to extend your glory 
upon earth, and to lay up for yourself 
in heaven a great reward of eternal 
happiness, is very laudable and profita- 
ble for you, while, asa good Catholic 
prince, you endeavour to enlarge the 
bounds of the church, to declare the 
true Christian faith to ignorant and 
barbarous nations, and to extirpate all 
evil from the field of the Lord; which 
the better to perform, you ask the ad- 
vice and gncouragement of the aposto- 
lical see. In the accomplishment of this 
work, we trust you will have, by the 
assistance of God, propor- 
tioned to the depth of counsel and dis- 
cretion with which you shall proceed ; 
forasmuch as everything which takes its 
rise from the ardour of faith and love 
of religion, is most likely to come to a 
good and happy end. There is, indeed, 
no doubt that (as you yourself acknow- 
ledge) Ireland, and all other islands 
which Christ the Sun of Righteousness 
has illuminated, and which have receiv- 
ed the doctrines of the Christian faith, 
belong of right to the jurisdiction of St. 
Peter and the most holy Roman Church ; 
wherefore we more gladly sow in them 
the seed of faith, which is good and 
agreeable to God, as we know that it 
will be more strictly required of. our 
conscience not to neglect it. Since, 
then, you have signified to us, most 
dear son in Christ, that you desire to 
enter into the island of Ireland, in order 
to subdue the people to the obedience 
of laws, and extirpate the vices which 
have there taken root, and that you are 
also willing to pay an annual pension to 
St. Peter of one penny from every house 


success 


therein, and to preserve the rights of 


the church in that land inviolate and 
entire, we, seconding your pious and 
commendable intention with the favour 
it deserves, and granting a benignant 
assent to your petition, are well pleased 
that, for the enlargement of the bonds 
of the church—for the restraint of vice— 

the correction of evil manners—the cul- 
ture of all virtues, and the advancement 
of the Christian religion, you should 
enter into that isl: and, and effect what 
will conduce to the salvation thereof, 
and to the honour of God. It is like- 
wise our desire that the people of that 
country should receive you with honour, 
and venerate vou as their master: pro- 
vided always that the ecclesiastical rights 
therein remain inviolate and entire, and 
reserving to St. Peter and the most 
holy Roman Church the annual pension 
of a penny from every house. If, there- 
fore, you think fit to put your design in 
execution, endeavour studiously to in- 
struct that nation in good morals, and 
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do your utmost, as well personally as 
by others whom you know from their 
faith, doctrine, and course of life to be 
fit for such a work, that the church may 
there be adorned, the Christian religion 
planted and made to grow, and whatso- 
ever appertains to the honour of God 
and the salvation of souls so ordered, 
as may entitle you to an eternal reward 
from God, and a glorious name upon 
earth,” 


Immediately on receipt of this autho- 
risation, Henry convened a parliament 
at Winchester to consider the project ; 
but the Empress-mother protesting 
against it, the bull was laid up in the 
treasury of the cathedral there, to be 
used as occasion might afterwards re- 
quire. Thirteen years after, when the 
flight of MacMorrough had given the 
opportunity so long desired, renewed 
application was made to Rome. A 
confirmation of the bull of Adrian was 
presently obtained from his successor, 
Alexander the Third; and the conquest 
of lreland was completed under colour 
of a Papal gift, grounded or the allega- 
tion that the Irish were irreligious bar- 
barians, “ of filthy life and abominable 
conversation.”’ This document also we 
subjoin :— 


** Alexander, the bishop, the servant 
of the servants of God, to his dearl 
beloved son, the noble King of England, 
sends greeting, grace, and the apostolic 
benediction: Forasmuch as things given 
and granted upon good reasons by our 
predecessors are to be well allowed of, 
ratified, and confirmed; we, well consi- 
dering and pondering the grant an 
privilege for and concerning the domi- 
nion of the land of Ireland, to us ap- 
pertaining, and lately given by Adrian, 
our predecessor ; we, following his steps, 
do in like manner confirm, ratify, and 
allow the same, reserving and saving to 
St. Peter and the C hurch of Rome the 
yearly pension of one penny out of eve 
house, as well in England as in Ireland. 
Provided also that the barbarous people 
of Ireland by your means be reformed 
and recovered from their filthy life and 
abominable conversation ; that as in 
name, so in manners and conversation, 
they may be Christians; that as that 
rude and disordered church by you be- 
ing reformed, the whole nation also may 
with the profession of the name be in 
acts and life followers of the same.” 


At any other time, the promulga- 
tion of documents so insolent, and 
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so devoid of every colour of right and 
law, would have excited the indignant 
repudiation of the whole body of the peo- 
ple. The allegations of the bulls were 
monstrously false, the pretensions im- 
piousand piratical beyond all precedent. 
But the Reformation had been attempt- 
ed with such injudicious violence, 
that the Irish just then would rather 
have submitted to any indignity from 
Rome, than suffer themselves to be 
bullied into conformity with the new 
code of opinion so dictatorially pressed 
on them. It was hard to admit that 
the infallible Adrian, in his ignorance 
or credulity, had believed misstate- 
ments so gross as his bull set forth. 
It was harder still, after all their strifes 
and sufferings for the maintenance of 
the Papal authority, to deny the per- 
fect right of the chair of Peter to dis- 
pose of the crowns of temporal mo- 
narchs as the infallible occupant might 
see fit; but it was hardest of all to 
allow it to be said, that Ardrian and 
Alexander had seen fit, in the exercise 
of that infallible discretion and indis- 
putable power, to sell them shame- 
fully to the enemies of their nation, 
and now of their faith, on a false sug- 
gestion, and for a sordid money pay- 
ment. There remained nothing for 
those who felt these difficulties press 
them insufferably, but to deny the au- 
thenticity of the documents; and to 
this method of defence, accordingly, 
the leaders of the anti-Giraldine literary 
warfare conformed their arguments. 
Of these literary defenders, Stephen 
White, a Jesuit, was the first in point 
of time, although the last in order of 
publication. His work has only in the 
present year been given to the world 
in print, though the care of the Rev. 
Matthew Kelly, a learned and industri- 
ous antiquary of Maynooth, and trans- 
lator of the larger treatise of Lynch, 
to which we shall hereafter have oc- 
casion frequently to refer.* ‘The manu- 
script from which the present edition 
has been printed, was recently dis- 
covered by Mr. Samuel Bindon, of 
this city, in the Burgundian Library 
at Brussels, where a good many 
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relics of Irish ecclesiastical literature 
are still preserved. We may regret, 
however, that the diligence of Mr. Bin- 
don, and the piety of Mr. Kelly, have 
not been rewarded by the promulga- 
tion of a work of greater merit; for 
** White’s Apology” is at once a very 
angry and a very feeble performance. 

Confining ourselves for the present 
to the question of the authenticity of 
the bulls, White’s mode of dealing 
with the difficulty is singularly un- 
happy. In the Frankfort edition of 
Giraldus, an error in the text causes 
the passage relating to the procure- 
ment of the bullof Alexander to read 
as if it referred to the bull of Adrian. 
Hence a manifest discrepancy of 
dates; for Adrian had died in 1159, 
and the application to Alexander was 
not made till 1172o0r3. Of course, the 
dates being inverted, all the circum- 
stances become discrepant and irrecon- 
cileable. White, grounding himself 
solely on this seeming contradiction, 
which a little research would easily 
have explained, takes Giraldus to task 
through three elaborate chapters of 
refutations. At each discrepancy he 
tauntingly demands:—* How dost 
thou reconcile this?—with what face 
canst thou allege that? Ha! Cam- 
ber (as much as if one should now 
say, Taffy), thou art caught! Here I 
hold thee tied to thine admission,” and 
soon. Mr. Kelly very candidly ad- 
mits, in his preface, that on this im- 
portant question, regarding the bull 
of Alexander III. to Henry II., 
White was led astray by the Frank- 
fort edition, which suppresses that 
bull and confounds it with Ad- 
rian’s. Asa specimen rather of the 
temper of the times, and of the me- 
thods of controversy then in use, than 
for any merit of fact or argument, 
we subjoin a portion of White's twen- 
tieth chapter :-— 


**Certain English writers, in order 
to free their Henry II. from the sus- 
picion of injustice and tyranny in the 
invasion and conquest of the island of 
Ireland, which they knew to belong, by 
special right, to the patrimony of St. 


*«« Apologia pro Hibernia, sive Fabulorum et Famosorum Libellorum Silvestri 
Giraldi Cambrensis Refutatio Auctore Stephano Vite Societatis Jesu Hiberno 
Clonmelliensi, nunc primum edita cura Mathaei Kelly, in Coll. S. Patricii apud 
Maynooth, Professoris, &c. Dublinii: apud Johannem O'Daly, via vulgo dicta 


Bedford Row, No. 7; 1849.” 
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Peter, and to the supreme dominion of 
the Apostolic and Roman see, have 
been solicitous to search out all ways 
whereby it might appear that Henry, 
by virtue of a grant from the Roman 
Pontiff, had retained possession of his 
conquest, imposed tributes on the Irish, 
and compelled them to submit them- 
selves, thenceforth for ever, to the 
English sceptre. But those writers, 
let me say, under favour, spend their 
time to no purpose; and, partly by 
their own inconsistencies in what they 
write, partly by incredible assertions, 
partly by their discrepancies amongst 
one another, as to the person of the su- 
preme Pontiff, the time, cause, place, 
and other circumstances of the pre- 
tended apostolic grant to Henry, make 
it sufficiently evident that they, being 
misled by various and inconsistent ru- 
mours, have ascribed to the Roman 
Pontiff what never came into his mind ; 
whereas the Pope’s intentions were 
rather to the contrary, namely, highly 
adverse to the proceedings of Henry Ii. 
in invading and possessing himself of 
Ireland, as I shall presently show with 
all clearness. 

«If you demand, which of the Roman 
pontiffs gave Henry a right to Ireland, 
and for what cause,and when ?—Giraldus 
shall answer you, that it was Adrian 
IV. who, in the year 1172, after the 
conquest of Ireland, gave to Henry the 
right of conquest over it. Richard Sta- 
nihurst alone, that 1 know of, approves 
this ignorant mistake of Cambrensis, 
which, from first to last, we have al- 
ready above with evident arguments 
confuted; for it is well known that 
Adrian was dead in the year 1159, and 
that Alexander III. occupied the chair 
of Peter, at Rome, in 1172, as he had 
done for twelve years before, and did 
for nine years after. True it is, Mat- 
thew of Westminster, he called Flori- 
legus, and Matthew Paris, a monk of 
St. Albans (both of them Englishmen, 
and both of them favourites with 
the heretics, on account of their vio- 
lence against the supreme _pontiffs, 
and their fables and stories against the 
Catholics and the clergy), say, having 
received the tale I know not whence, 
that Adrian, in the year 1155, granted 
Henry that right, not after the con- 
quest, but with a view to the future 
conquest of Ireland; but that fact we 
have already refuted.” 


The refutation here referred to 
consists of an argument, that, inas- 
much as Bernard of Clairvaulx, a co- 
temporary author of the “ Life of Mala- 
chy, Archbishop of Armagh, and Legate 
of the Holy See in Ireland,” had but 
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recently given avery favourable picture 
of the state and prospects of the Irish 
Church, it was impossible for Adrian, 
in derogation of so respectable an 
authority, to have believed the state- 
ments set forth in his bull; and, 
secondly, that the admission, that all 
the islands on which the light of the 
Gospel had shone, pertained of right 
to the Roman see, was an admission 
which Henry could never be supposed 
to have made, his independent position 
with regard to Rome being consider- 
ed; whence he concludes, that it is 
demonstrated, that the fabricator of 
the bull must have been an unjust and 
presumptuous impostor, * who could 
presume to offer to that excellent 
pontiff, Adrian, so conspicuous an 
affront, as by thus making him at once 
appear rude and uninstructed in the 
notorious events of his own time, and 
guilty, besides, of temerity and injus- 
tice.” 

The testimony of Benard of Clair- 
vaulx, is, indeed, hard to reconcile with 
the allegations of heathenism and spi- 
ritual darkness relied on by Adrian 
and his successor ; and it is abundantly 
evident, that in order to obtain an ex- 
cuse for the invasion, gross calumnies 
against the Irish were sugyested to 
the Roman court; had been listened 
to with complacence, if not with avi- 
dity ; and were very confidently put 
forward in all the spoliatory diplomas 
to the King of England, issued by 
Adrian and his successor. If we are 
to seek for the cause of the Pope’s 
willingness to listen to statements so 
injurious to the Church of Ireland, we 
must go back to the events of Mala- 
chy’s own life, who was, in fact, one 
of the ecclesiastics most instrumental 
in reforming the independent Irish 
Church to the Roman model. We 
will not challenge the contradiction of 
a single divine of either church, when 
we proceed to state that the Irish church 
at, and prior to the accession of Ad- 
rian, differed in many matters of dis- 
cipline so widely from the Church of 
Rome, as to have become an object of 
extreme solicitude, if not of jealousy 
and apprehension, to the then united 
churches of Rome and England. To 
reconcile these differences had been the 
task of Malachy ; and he had been able 
to exercise sufficient influence to pro- 
cure a nominal adhesion to the Roman 
rule. All of which is plainly enough 
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apparent in the very passages so much 
relied on in evidence of the good estate 
to which he had brought the Irish 
Church just before the promulgation 
of these pontifical calumnies against 
it. ‘ Malachy,” they are the oft-cited 
words of Bernard, “made priest, A. D. 
1119; next Bishop of Connor, a. p. 
1124; then Archbishop of Armagh, a.p. 
1128; began like a consuming fire to 
burn up the branches of (the national) 
vices ; beating down the underwoods of 
evil ; extirpating barbarian, and plant- 
ing instead ecclesiastical rites, and so 
persevering in his assaults, that at last 
a partial way was opened to him. The 
hardness (of the people) ceased ; their 
barbarism grew mitigated ; their irri- 
tated commnnity gradually became 
calmed ; by degreesthey began to admit 
correction, to receive discipline; their 
barbarian laws are abrogated ; Roman 
laws are introduced; ecclesiastical cus- 
toms are in all directions adopted ; the 
contrary are rejected ; churches are 
built ; clergy ordained in them; the 
solemnities of the sacraments are regu- 
larly celebrated ; confessions are made ; 
the people frequent the churches ; 
the celebration of nuptials gives ho- 
nesty to (what was formerly) concubin- 
age. In fine, everything is so much 
changed for the better, that at this day 
we may well apply to that nation what 
the Lord said of his prophet :—* They 
who before were not my people are 
my people now.’” But it must be 
owned that the zeal of Bernard for the 
reputation of Malachy, leads him to 
heighten the effect of his reforms, by 
presenting a picture of the former con- 
dition of Malachy’s own diocese, as 
repulsive as any Roman vituperator 
need have desired :— 


** About the thirtieth year of his 
age, Malachy, having been consecrated 
bishop, is introduced to Connor, for this 
was the name of the town. But as soon 
as he had commenced acting in his new 
office, then it was that this man of God 
discovered that itwas not men, but beasts, 
he had to deal with. Nowhere yet had 
he met with the like inthe most savage 
place ; nowhere had he found people so 
profligate in their morals, so ungodly in 
their faith, barbarous as to their laws, 
stiff-necked against discipline, filthy in 
their lives, Christians in name—in reality 
Pagans. They did not pay tithes, nor 
first-fruits, nor keep to lawful wedlock, 
nor go to confession ; absolutely there 
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could not be found one either to im- 
pose a penance, or submit to it. There 
were very few ministers of the altar ; 
but, to be sure, what need of more, 
when even those few were almost en- 
tirely idle, without anything to doamong 
the laity. They had no opportunity of 
gaining the fruit of their services among 
such a profligate people. No voice of 
preacher or chanter was heard in the 
churches. What then was the soldier 
of the Lord to do? He must either 
retreat in disgrace, or else engage in a 
perilous combat.” 


The reader will not fail to take no- 
tice of the prominent place that non- 
payment of tithes occupies in all these 
lists of Irish criminalities. The com- 
plaint was as old as the commence- 
ment of intimate relations between the 
Irish and Roman Churches. It had 
been the first care of the first Papal 
legate in Ireland to enact an ordi- 
nance for their payment; and the re- 
peated re-enactment of ordinances to 
the same effect shows pretty plainly that 
the imposition was not a p6pular one. 
We shall, however, be better able to 
collect what was the inducement to the 
Irish clergy, not only to submit them- 
selves so promptly as they did to the 
authority of the invaders, but to lend 
themselves to those calumnies against 
their own flock and nation, on which 
that violent act of usurpation professed 
to found and justify itself, from the 
decrees of the first synod, which they 
held immediately after the arrival, and 
by the authority of their new sove- 
reign, at Cashel :— 


‘* ].—That all the faithful throughout 
Ireland, desisting from connections with 
their near relations either by kindred or 
affinity, shall contract and observe law- 
ful marriages. 

‘* If.—Secondly—That infants shall 
be catechised at the church doors, and 
baptised in the holy font, in the bap- 
tismal churches. 

* [11.—Thirdly—That all the faithful 
of Christ shall pay tithes of their cattle, 
corn, and other produce, to the church of 
their own parish. 

«* T[V.—In the fourth"place—That all 
church lands, and property connected with 
them, shall he entirely free from the exac- 
tions of all lay persons ; and in particular, 
that no petty kings, nor earls, nor other 
powerful persons in Ireland, nor their 
sons and families, shall exact victuals 
and hospitality in the church demesnes, 
as has been customary ; nor shall they 
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presume henceforth to extort them by 
force ; and that those detestable contri- 
butions which are levied four times in the 
year on the farms of the churches by the 
neighbouring earls, shall for the future be 
levied no more. 

** V.—In the fifth place—That in case 
of homicide committed by laymen, when- 
ever they compound with their enemies 
for the offence, clergymen who are their 
relatives shall pay no part of the fine; but 
shall, as they were not concerned in the 
murder, be exempted also from having 
to pay any portion of the money. 

“ VL—Sixthly—That all the faithful 
lying in sickness, shall make their will 
with becoming solemnity, in the presence 
of their confessor and neighbours: and 
shall divide their moveable property, 
supposing them to have wives and 
children, into three parts (debts and 
servants’ wages having been previously 
deducted), so as to leave one part for 
the children, another for the lawful wife, 
the third for the person’s own obsequies ; 
and if it shall happen that they have no 
children lawfully begotten, let the pro- 
perty be divided into two moieties, be- 
tween himself and his wife ; and if his 
lawful wife be dead, they should be 
shared between himself and the chil- 
dren. 

‘* VII.—Seventhly—That due care be 
taken of the obsequies of those who die 
after a good contession, by means of 
masses, vigils (or wakes), and decent 
burial. 

“ Likewise—That all divine (or spi- 
ritual) matters shall for the future, in 
all parts of Ireland, be regulated after 
the model of Holy Church, according 
to the observances of the Anglican 
Church.” 


Let history heap what infamy it will 
on the memory of Dermot MacMur- 
rough, “ halt and lecherous,” it is evi- 
dent that his unholy passions were not 
the only vile instrumentality engaged 
in the country’s sale and subjugation. 
Even on his behalf, and especially on 
behalf of the unhappy Devorgilda, 
something remains to be said by the 
Irish historian, which will probably 
mitigate the verdict to be passed on 
both by posterity. But to return to the 
bulls and the debate on their authen- 
ticity. 

Philip O'Sullivan was the next who 
assailed the scandalous documents, so 
inconveniently brought to daylight. His 
reply to Giraldus has been lost ; but if 
we are to suppose that it was a work of 
the same stamp with his Catholic His- 
tory, we may easily guess that it con- 
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formed to the example of White, in ad- 
mitting the full right of the Chair of 
Peter to bestow Ireland onany one the 
occupant might think proper, but denied 
its exercise. In fact this is the case 
incidentally made in the History, and 
very bitterly commented on by Cox. 
O’Sullivan puts it that, even admitting 
the document to be true, what does it 
do for Henry beyond making him a 
bailiff of the Pope to collect his 
hearth-money? This, as might be 
expected, excites Cox’s loyal choler, 
and leads to the exchange of seve- 
ral pretty controversial compliments. 
Of O'Sullivan it was, we think, 
as unfairly as coarsely said by Usher, 
that “a greater liar did not 
breathe in Christendom.” He was a 
scholar and a gentleman, a most ele- 
gant Latinist, and a brave soldier and 
seaman, but bigoted to excess; and, 
in all matters touching his creed, the 
most timid of devotees; and that he 
should have had the independence of 
mind seriously to question either the 
validity or infallibility of the pontifical 
grants is not to be expected. 
Archdeacon Lynch, however, whose 
“‘Cambrensis Eversus” was the last, 
as it was by far the ablest of the stric- 
tures called forth by Camden’s publi- 
cation, was a man of larger ability, of 
greater learning, and of too good ac- 
quirements, as a divine, to be chained 
down to these bigoted servilities, and 
not only disputed the right of Adrian, 
supposing the bull genuine, to make 
such a gift of an independent kingdom, 
but insists that, in that state of facts, 
Adrian must have been grossly duped 
and misled into an act of indefensible 
injustice. ‘ The writer of this bull,” 
says he, “ pretends that the Supreme 
Pontiff is lord of all islands by virtue 
of the grant of Constantine the Great. 
Whereas ’tis well known that the se- 
cular authority of the Pope is limited 
to certain parts of Gaul and Italy ; 
and the learned in theology deny that 
it extends to regions subject to the 
authority of other princes. Who ever 
said that the kings of Great Britain, 
which is an island, held their power 
of government as dependent on the 
Pope before the time of King John, 
who granted his whole right to the 
Pontiff? No writer of antiquity has 
so much as insinuated that the sove- 
reign temporal power of England be- 
longed to the Pope. Nay, Thomas 
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More denies that it was lawful for 
John, without the assent of his nobles, 
to alienate nor anywise to transfer the 
sovereign power of his kingdom from 
the native people thereof to any per- 
son whatever. But if any one alleges 
that Ireland ever paid obedience to the 
Supreme Pontiff, as Lord of the Isles, 
our native writers will be found ex- 
claiming against such an assertion, 
since they, in the whole series of our 
kings, and of their actions, never so 
much as hint at any external potentate 
having enjoyed authority over us. 
Certainly, Keating opposes abundant 
authority to Sanders, where the latter 
would confer the supreme authority of 
this island on the Pope. But, you will 
say, * Constantine bestowed it on the 
Pope.” By what muniment of title do 
you show me that? By none, in good 
truth. Alas! no. It was the un- 
happy fate of Ireland to hear the din, 
afar off, of the Roman arms, but never 
to feel their force: for, if she had 
been conquered by their arms she also 
would have received their civilisation. 
For, whithersoever they brought their 
arms, thither they also imported more 
cultivated institutions; and to those 
whose liberty they took away they im- 
parted the advantages of elegant life 
and civilisation. Wherefore, Con- 
stantine had no power to grant to any- 
one a country which he neither ac- 
quired by descent from his ancestors, 
nor by conquest or otherwise for him- 
self.” 

He then proceeds to notice that the 
bull of Adrian has neither year, nor 
day of date—a signal badge of suspi- 
cion ; and is invalid, according to the 
maxim of the civil law—* A rescript 
if without day, consul, and year of the 
incarnation, is of no effect.” Farther, 
that, clandestinely obtained as it was, 
it had become obsolete ; and then goes 
on with a vigorous assertion of inde- 
pendent opinion, highly grateful, after 
the humiliating servility of White, 
to declare :— 


‘* Moreover, the concoctor of this 
bull has recklessly caused it to appear 
of this excellent pontiff that he has 
over-leaped the bounds of the natural 
law, the law of nations, and of every 
principle of equity. For what is it to 
attempt the spoliation, not of an indi- 
vidual, but of an entire nation ; not in 
a trifling individual matter, but in a 
matter of country, fortune, life—and 
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that without cause alleged, but to break 
through all the barriers of all laws ? 
What judge of the humblest seat of 
justice would take upon him to deter- 
mine a plea brought before him, save 
upon the pleadings of the parties ? 
Therefore, all our execrations are justly 
due to the fabricator of a bull which 
presents the Pope to us in so odious an 
aspect. For first he strips him of the 
title of an honest man, and then ex- 
hibits him as a follower of his own will, 
rather than of justice ; a condemner of 
innocent defendants unheard; a sub- 
verter of the Irish nation, which never 
before had submitted to external rule; 
a credulous listener of spies and in- 
formers ; an alienator of the longest 
enjoyed rights ; a violator of all laws ; 
a most wicked contemner of religion ; a 
firebrand of execrable war, and a dis- 
seminator of insufferable hatreds.” 


Prudence, perhaps, rendered it ex- 
pedient to apply these invectives osten- 
sibly to a supposed fabricator of the 
bull; but it is plain that Lynch de- 
signed them to pass through the 
Umbra, and strike the substantial cul- 
prit beyond. We omit his other ar- 
guments on this document; which, in- 
deed, all go on the assumption, that 
the Pope could not be conceived to 
have been so weak and wicked a man 
as to grant such a bull with his eyes 
open ; ard proceed to what he says 
respecting that of Alexander. 

Here he dwells with great force on 
the extreme inconsistency of Alexan- 
der selecting as a reformer and chris- 
tianiser of the Irish, a prince so unor- 
thodox and unfriendly to Rome, as the 
enemy of Becket, and the promulgator 
of the constitutions of Clarendon. 
Then he dwells on Henry’s personal 
vices—his lusts, perjuries, wrongs to 
the church, infidelity, and furious tem- 
per—all with singular vigour of in- 
vective ; and after exhausting that 
quiver, returns, again and again, to 
the disgraceful injustice imputed by 
these bulls to men who ought to have 
been examples of equity, in condemn- 
ing a whole nation unheard, and on 
the rumours of men who only wanted 
that condemnation to carry fire and 
sword through: the slandered country. 
No abler invectives are to be found in 
our historical library ; and if the evi- 
dences remained, as they stood in 
Lynch’s time, it is not impossible that 
the criminality of these popes might 
still be a doubtful? question in the 
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minds of the more devout Roman Ca- 
tholics ; but later research has brought 
to light no fewer than three other sup- 
plementary bulls of the same Alexan- 
der, which convict him, before all 
Christendom, of the fullest varticipa- 
tion in Henry’s undertaking ; and of 
the most atrocious exultation at its 
success. These bulls, which remain of 
record in the Black Book of the Eng- 
lish Exchequer, were first printed in 
the new edition of the Fwdera, in 1826. 
They are without year of date, but 
appear to have been written immedi- 
ately after the Council of Cashel, 
abovementioned; and all bear date 
at Tusculum, the 12th of the kalends 
of October. The first is directed to 
the kings and princes of the Irish ; 
commanding them to be faithful to 
their new sovereign. The second is 
addressed to the Irish prelates, to the 
like purport. The third, which is ad- 
dressed by the pontifical pirate to the 
royal robber himself, we here pre- 
sent (for the first time, we believe, 
in the English language) to the curi- 
osity, and, as we expect, to the indig- 
nation, of our independent countrymen 
of all creeds :— 


**The Bull of Pope Alexander the 
Third,to Henry the Second, King of the 
English, wherein he admonishes him to 
recall to, and keep in the practice of 
the Christian faith, the nation of the 
Irish, contaminated with multitudinous 
filthinesses and abominations. 

** Alexander the Bishop, the servant of 
the servants of God, to his most dear son 
in Christ, Henry, the illustrious King of 
the English, health and apostolic be- 
nediction : 

** We have heard by glorious report, 
and by the faithful relation of many, not 
without great delight of mind, in what 
manner you have, like a pious king, and 
magnificent prince, miraculously and 
splendidly triumphed over that Irish 
nation, which, abandoning the fear of 
God, runs, as it were unbridled, down 
the steep of crimes, casts aside the obli- 
gation of the Christian faith, and of 
virtue, and consumes itself in inter- 
necine slaughter ; and over that [Irish] 
kingdom which the Roman Princes, 
conquerers of the world, as we have 
heard, left in their time unsubdued, by 
the help of God, whose will it is, as we 
undoubtingly believe, that you should ex- 
tend the power of your serene majesty 
over that rude and undisciplined nation. 

“ For, omitting for the present the 
other enormities and vices in which that 
na ion, regardless of the obligations of 
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Christian faith, shamelessly enough 
grovels, the aforesaid people, as our 
venerable brother, Christian Bishop of 
Lismore, Legate of the Apostolic See, 
and the archbishops and bishops of that 
land, have intimated to us by their let- 
ters ; andas our beloved friend, Ralf, 
Archdeacon of Llandaff, a prudent and 
discreet man, and especially bound by 
the ties of devotion to your royal ma- 
jesty, who saw these facts ocularly, 
has as anxiously as discreetly, in viva 
voce relation explained to us—the 
aforesaid people, as perchance has 
already more fully come to the know- 
ledge of your royal serenity, publicly 
cohabit with their stepmothers, and do 
not blush to beget children of them ; 
the brother abuses the wife of the bro- 
ther in his lifetime; the same (profli- 
gate) cohabits with sister concubines ; 
and many repudiating the mother, co- 
habit with the daughter; and all of 
them universally eat flesh meat in Lent, 
and do not pay tithes, nor revere at all 
as they ought the sacred churches or 
persons of ecclesiastics. 

‘* Wherefore, inasmuch as, the said 
archbishops and bishops _ signifying, 
and the said archdeacon more fully and 
at large explaining to us, we have learn- 
ed how you have applied your mind, 
under the inspiration of the divine cle- 
mency, with your combined magnificent 
naval and land forces, to subjugate 
to your dominion that nation, and to 
extirpate from amongst them the filthi- 
ness of such great abominations, we 
hold that resolution, as we ought to do, 
to be in allrespects grateful and accept- 
able. Wherefore to Him from whom 
every good thing proceeds, and who 
disposes in the way of safety the pious 
acts and wishes of his faithful servants 
in his own good pleasure, we offer our 
grateful thanks, with devout prayers, 
beseeching Almighty God that in like 
manner as by the power of your ma- 
jesty, those things which were evilly 
done in that land already begin to 
diminish ; and instead of vice, the seeds 
of virtue already begin to germinate ; 
so also, with the assistance of God, 
through you, the aforesaid nation, cast- 
ing aside the filthiness of its sins, may 
embrace the whole discipline of the 
Christian religion, to your profit in sal- 
vation, and attainment of an incorrup- 
tible crown of eternal glory. 

‘* We, therefore, beseech your royal 
excellence, and we admonish and exhort 
you in the Lord, and enjoin you for the 
remission of your sins, that to what you 
have so laudably begun, you the more 
earnestly apply and strengthen your 
mind, and, by your power, recall to, and 
keep in the practice of the Christian 
faith that nation ; that, as you have (we 
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well believe) taken upon you for the par- 
don of your sins so great a labour against 
them, so also you may, out of the pro- 
fit of their salvation, become yourself 
worthy to assume a crown everlast- 
ing. 

** And, inasmuch as the Roman Church, 
as is known unto your majesty, has not 
the same rights in island parts as in the 
mainland and continent, we, having that 
confidence and belief in your fervor 
of devotion, that you would desire not 
only to maintain, but even to enlarge, 
the rights of the church, and where she 
as yet may have no right, to give right 
to her, beseech and earnestly admonish 
your magnificence that you study dili- 
gently to preserve the rights of the 
blessed Peter in the before-written 
land; and that even although the church 
there have them not yet, that your ma- 
jesty will constitute and assign the same 
rights to the church there [as elsewhere | 
to the end that thereby we may have to 
render copious thanks to your royal 
highness, and that you may be seen fit 
to offer the first-fruits of your glory and 
triumph to God. 

**Given at Tusculum, the 12th of the 
kalends of October (1173 ?).” 


This blasphemous edict completes 
the case, which strikes us as conclusive, 
for the oneration of the Irish church 
with the guilt and scandal of inviting 
the invasion of Henry the Second. 
To exalt themselves, to procure in- 
creased personal and corporate immu- 
nities, and to obtain the power of le- 
vying tithes, appear to have been the 
main motives. That many of them may 
have believed the interests of religion 
could be advanced by a closer con- 
nexion with the body of the church, 
and by a more uniform ritual, is very 
probable ; but that the invasion of 
their country by a foreign enemy was 
necessary for effecting that reform, 
they cannot have believed, unless they 
disbelieved all the traditions of their 
church, which, from Patrick to Ma- 
lachy, showed them a continuous series 
of religious triumphs over secular ob- 
stacles. The irregularities and vices 
alleged by themselves against their 
flock, at the synod of Cashel were 
no more nor greater than at that time 
prevailed throughout all Europe. If 
an excuse had been wanting for the 
invasion of France—if, that is to say, 
the presence of a foreign power had 
been necessary in France to give tithes 
and immunities to the French clergy— 
the decrees of the Council of Arles 


would have exhibited incestuous mar- 
riages enough to justify as vituperative 
a bull as any we have cited. Ifa new 
Norman invasion of England had been 
requisite, enough of pretexts of the like 
kind might readily have been found in 
the acts of every British council, from 
Augustine down to that synod of Lon- 
don by which public prostitution was 
first made a matter of ecclesiastical 
police. If marriages unrecognised by 
the Roman canon—in the vituperative 
phraseology of the church, denominated 
incestuous—had been a sufficient ex- 
cuse for every band of robbers who 
might desire to make new Canaans of | 
Christian countries, both Councils of 
Lateran might have brought home 
those sanctions of bloodshed and ra- 
pine to the doors of the popes them- 
selves. But there were no reasons of 
ecclesiastical policy why those irregu- 
larities should be made the justifica- 
tion of invasions. Honorius might 
marry Hermonitia, the sister of his 
deceased empress Maria; Clothaire 
might follow the imperial example ; 
Charles the Bald might espouse Ri- 
childa, the widow of his deceased bro- 
ther Lotharius. Even in the memory 
of Lynch’s own generation, Emanuel 
King of Portugal might espouse Maria 
daughter of Ferdinand of Castile, after 
the death of his first queen, Isabella, 
her full sister; and Catherine of Aus- 
tria might wed first Prince Arthur, 
son of Henry VII., and afterwards his 
brother Henry VIII; yet, as Lynch 
demands, “* who has vilified these mar- 
riages with the charge of filthiness and 
barbarism ?” 

We have now seen enough of the 
motives and instrumentalities engaged 
in the conquest of Ireland by Henry 
II., to understand what kind of feel- 
ings and prepossessions an English 
churchman would bring to the obser- 
vation of this eountry, coming, as 
Giraldus Barry did, in the train 
of the early invaders, and _inti- 
mately mixed up, as he was, in all 
the ecclesiastical intrigues which 
followed on their success. But, be- 
fore we can fully appreciate the man 
and his testimony, we must look a 
little to his former career and asso- 
ciations. Here we are cast on a 

haracteristic, and, we hope, as en- 
tertaining chapter of biography. 

The Barrys, from whom our writer 
is descended, were Normans; but 
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whether of the Scandinavian stock 
of Rollo, or Franks, is an inquiry 
which must elude the herald in 
their case, as well as in that of almost 
every Norman family of the conquest. 
For our own part, we incline to the 
belief, that the mass of the Norman 
nobility, in the days of William the 
Bastard, was Frankish. In _ their 
politeness, subtlety, legal acumen, and 
administrative policy, we see no traces 
of the blunt freebooters of Den- 
mark, * but every indication of the 
genius of that race which reared the 
thrones of Clovis and Charlemagne. 
A race of courtiers, diplomatists, and 
lawyers, as well as valiant warriors, 
there was nothing too subtle or too 
strong for them. Great architects, 
splendid in decoration and apparel, 
methodical, to the extreme, in all their 
affairs, especially in the administra- 
tion of their laws and government 
—they had attained a pitch of civilis- 
ation before they exchanged their 
capital of Rouen for London, such as 
their mixed descendants of England 
did not come up with for many years 
after. Among the rude Saxons and 
rader Welsh, they lived in a splendid 
supremacy, inhabiting magnificent cas- 
tles, built by masons who had learned 
the perfection of their art in the con- 
struction of the greatest Gothic 
cathedrals. About midway between 
Tenby and Pembroke, the ruins of 
Manorbeer Castle still constitute one 
of the most imposing architectural 
objects on the shore of South Wales. 
Giraldus himself, in his “ Itinerary of 
Wales,” has left a description of it :— 


“The castle is called Maenor Pyrr, 
that is, the mansion of Pyrrus, who 
also possessed the island of Caldey, 
which the Welsh call Inys Pyrr, or the 
island of Pyrrus, and is distant about 
three miles from Pembroke. It is ex- 
cellently well defended by turrets and 
bulwarks, and is situated on the sum- 
mit of a hill, extending on the western 
side towards the sea-port, having on 
its northern and southern sides a fine 
fish-pond, under its walls, as conspicu- 
ous for its grand appearance as for the 
depth of its waters, and a beautiful 
orchard on the same side, enclosed on 
the one part by a vineyard, and on the 
other by a wood, remarkable for its pro- 
jecting rocks and for the height of its 
hazel-trees.” 


In this castle lived William Barry, 
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the father of Giraldus, by Angareth, 
a daughter of the Princess Nesta, 
daughter of Rice ap Tudor, Prince of 
South Wales. This Nesta was mother, 
by different husbands, of nine sons, 
seven of whom were of the rank of 
barons, viz., William Fitzgerald, Lord 
of Pembroke, father of Raymond le 
Gros; Robert Fitzstephen, Lord of 
Cardigan; Henry Fitz Roy, father of 
Meiler; Nicholas Fitz Henry, Lord of 
Nesbred; Maurice, Lord of Landestef- 
fan; William Hay, of St. Clare; 
Howel, of Llanpeter ; Walter, of 
Swelfrei; and David, Bishop of St. 
David’s. Giraldus, from his infancy, 
was destined for the church. When 
his brothers, in their childish plays, 
on the sea-shore, would build castles 
and camps on the sand, Giraldus would 
fashion his little structure to the form 
of a church—so, at least, he himself 
relates with infinite complacency ; and 
that, taking this early indication of 
his tastes, “pro prognostico quodam,” 
his father forthwith bestowed upon 
him the title of his little bishop. 
Another indication of his calling, 
marking him out for ecclesiastical 
destination, was his crying out, on 
a sudden alarm of some hostile inva- 
sion, to be carried, for protection, to 
the church, as the safest place he could 
think of, “miro presagio pacem ec- 
clesiasticam et ministrationem domis 
Dei declarando.” His early studies, 
however, were much impeded by the 
society of his three brothers, wild 
young blades, destined for the wars, 
and wholly devoted to field sports 
and feats of strength. Being, how- 
ever, taken in hands by his uncle, the 
bishop, “ correptus et statim correc- 
tus,” and, moreover, subjected to the 
ridicule of two of the monks of St. Da- 
vid's, who declined for him the appro- 
priate adjectives, durus, durior, durissi- 
mus, and stultus, stultior, stultissimus 
he soon began to profit by discipline, 
and became a keen and successful stu- 
dent. Paris was at that time the Ox- 
ford of the English nobility, and to 
Paris Giraldus went, where he found 
himself surrounded by his countrymen 
and immediate friends and rela- 
tives—the Carews, de la Hayes, and 
Barrys. Three successive sessions, 
each of several years’ duration, he de- 
voted to the University. Oxford at 
that time was but little thought of ; 
perhaps among the proud and power- 
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ful Anglo-Norman nobles it was re- 
garded as our own College of Dublin 
is, in modern days, by our ambitious 
Irish families of consideration. What 
the course of study was we may judge, 
if our curiosity lead us into such de- 
tails, by the contemporaneous accounts 
given by Peter of Blois of the curricu- 
lum at Cambridge, then just rising 
into repute as a school of learning :— 
“ Betimes in the morning, Friar 
Odo, an excellent grammarian, and 
satiric poet, read grammar to the boys 
and younger sort who were assigned 
him, according to the doctrine of 
Priscian, and Remigius on him. At 
one o'clock Terricus, a subtle sophist, 
read Aristotle’s Logic to the elder 
sort, according to Porphyry’s and Av- 
erroe’s introduction and comments. At 
three of the clock, Friar William read 
lectures in Tully’s Rhetoric and 
Quinctilian’s Institutes ; and Gisle- 
bret, the principal master, preached 
to the people upon all Sundays and 
holidays.” At Paris, however, every- 
thing was conducted splendidly, de- 
corously, and with an imposing osten- 
tation of the power and preeminence 
of learning. ‘“ When I beheld,” says 
John of Salisbury, writing home to 
Becket of what he had seen in Paris, 
*« the reverence paid to the clergy, the 
majesty and glory of the whole 
church, and the various occupations of 
those who applied themselves to philo- 
sophy in that city, it raised my admira- 
tion as if I had seen the ladder of 
Jacob, the top of which reached to hea- 
ven, and the steps whereof were covered 
with angels ascending and descending.” 

We may well imagine that the young 
Cambro-Norman returned from this 
seat of letters and divinity a very ab- 
solute clerk, and sufficiently full of 
the importance and dignity of his office 
in the priesthood, which he took upon 
him on his return. The teachings of 
Peter Comestor, his tutor in theology, 
were not long in bearing abundance of 
fruit. He was no sooner returned to 
his native diocese, than he took notice 
of a horrible and perverse delinquency 
of the Welshmen of Cardiganshire, 
that they paid no tithes of their wool 
or cheese. Immediately proceeding 
to Canterbury, he obtained from the 
primate a legation for reforming the 
diocese of St. David’s in this re- 
spect ; and, partly by the persuasion 
of the primatical letters, and partly 


by threats of ecclesiastical censure, 
induced his countrymen, all except 
certain Flemings, settlers from the 
low countries in the district of Ross, 
to pay the tithes in question. Here- 
upon our brisk clerk put the dis- 
trict of Ross under interdict. The 
Low-countrymen appealed to the King, 
at whose instance, with the arch- 
bishop, the interdict was set aside—an 
opposition which Giraldus, amid all his 
future flatteries, never forgave. After 
Henry’s death, the wool-tithing Welsh- 
men rebuked these recusants of Ross 
by plundering their country, and car- 
rying off sheep, cheese, and everything 
else they could lay their hands on: a 
signal vindication of the rights of the 
Church, which Giraldus does not fail to 
enlarge on, and illustrate by some 
apposite extracts from Augustine, 
coupled with a bitter and vindictive 
insult to the memory of the King, 
whom he does not scruple to charge 
with having procured the remission of 
the interdict to his own damnation. 
Nor was he, in this his first essay in 
church government, without the usual 
sanction of a miracle. Roger Becket 
owed a burgess of Pembroke ten 
stones of wool: he gave the tenth 
stone to his mother-church of Carew, 
and sent the nine to his creditor on 
account. The creditor returned a 
receipt in full, for lo! on weighing 
the wool, the ten stone weight was 
there, and something besides to turn 
the beam. Fortified by this attesta- 
tion to his authority, our clerk re- 
solved to fly at higher game. William 
Cargent, the sheriff of the county, 
had levied a fi. fa. on the cattle of 
the Prior of Pembroke. Eight yoke 
of oxen had been driven by the bailiffs 
out of the very home-parks of the 
priory. Giraldus denounced immediate 
excommunication if the cattle were 
not returned. The sheriff, who was 
likewise constable of the castle of 
Pembroke, returned for answer, he 
would like to see the priest would 
excommunicate the King’s constable 
in his own castle. ‘ That you shall,” 
replied the legate. “Know, then, 
when you shall hear the priory bells 
ring a triple chime, that for certain 
you are an excommunicated man:” 
and he kept his word, with bell, book, 
and candle. Next morning, the “ rob- 
ber” brought the cattle to Llanwaden 
Castle, and gave them up with becom- 
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ing contrition. Flushed with this suc- 
cess, Giraldus next attacked an old 
archdeacon of the borders of Breck- 
nock, who violated the clerical de- 
cencies hy keeping his wife—concu- 
bine, of course, Giraldus calls her— 
publicly living in his house. At that 
time the clergy were generally mar- 
ried—his own ancle, the bishop, for 
example—though obliged to keep their 
wives at a distance. He required that 
the arghdeacon should turn her out of 
doors; the archdeacon refused; and 
Giraldus forthwith suspends him, and 
sequestrates the archdeaconry into the 
hands of the primate, who, in reward 
of his zeal, beseeches the Bishop of 
St. David's to confer the archdeaconry 
on the young scion of the house of 
Manorbaer ; and henceforth we are to 
know Master Giraldus as Archdeacon 
of St. David's. 

Among the Flemings, whom the 
king had procured to be exempted 
from the interdict, were certain fami- 
lies pre-eminently rich in lambs, who 
inhabited the cantred of Dugledu. It 
was gall-and-wormwood to the arch- 
deacon to see the fleeces of those pas- 
tures remain untithed: he applied to 
the primate again, and, with surprising 
facility, considering the interest the 
king had taken in their behalf, ob- 
tained a recall of that district under 
the interdict. Hence arose another 
and a lasting broil between him and 
the Flemings, which ended, after va- 
rious fortunes of war on either side, 
in the procurement of a bull from 
Rome, to the final discomfiture of the 
recusants. It is an ill-wind blows no- 
body good. To Giraldus'’s persecutions 
in the matter of their wool-fleeces and 
cheeses, we probably owe the emigra- 
tion of a number of these Low Coun- 
try people, who, about this time, left 
South Wales, in the train of Strong- 
bow, and settled in our barony of 
Forth and Bargie, in the county of 
Wexford. Giraldus himself, even when 
pursuing them most uncompromis- 
ingly, was fully aware of the many 
excellencies of character for which 
they were then, as they are still, dis- 
tinguished. “ These Flemings de- 
rived their origin from Flanders, and 
were sent hither by King Henry I.—a 
people brave and robust, ever hostile 
to the Welsh—a people well versed in 
commerce and woollen manufactures 
—a people anxious to seek gain by sea 
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and land—a hardy race, equally fitted 
for the plough or the sword.” The 
Times, which is constantly making the 
grossest blunders about Ireland (so 
much so that from “ Thunderer” it 
has latterly come to be called Blun- 
derer), takes frequent occasion to 


refer to these Forthmen as Anglo- 
Saxons. 


Going out now on his first visita- 
tion, our archdeacon, coming to a 
certain district between the Wye and 
the Severn, is met by a deputation of 
the dean and chapter, who inform him 
that, by the custom of the diocese, he 
ought not to visit in person, but by 
deputy. The archdeacon disregards 
their objection. They set up their 
boundary cross before him; he walks 
past in its despite. Then they with- 
draw, threatening to resist by force. 
By-and-bye his advanced-guard, con- 
sisting of his travelling butcher, cooks, 
and butlers, come flying back from 
the village, out of which they have 
been routed at the point of the pike. 
Giraldus, nothing daunted, pushes on to 
the church, pickets his horses in the 
grave-yard, and calling on the assist- 
ance of Cadwallan ap Moadoe, a chief- 
tain of the neighbourhood, makes the 
dean and chapter fain to sue for par- 
don next morning on their bended 
knees. But he was now to be en- 
gaged with a more formidable an- 
tagonist. Returning to Brecknock, he 
had scarce sat down to repose himself 
after those several perturbations, in 
his house at Llandi, when word is 
suddenly brought him that Adam, 
Bishop of St. Asaph’s, was coming 
next Sunday to assert his claim to a 
disputed district on the borders of his 
diocese and that of St. David's, by 
consecrating the church of Saint 
Michael of Keri, there situate. Weary 
as he was, the archdeacon immediately 
girded up his loins to prevent the in- 
trusion ; and sending in all haste to 
the same Cadwallan, and his brothers 
Angus and Clut, to supply him with a 
force of men-at-arms, in case of ne- 
cessity, he set forth on his journey. 
Arrived at Saint Michael's early on 
the Sunday morning, and the keys, 
which had been hidden, being, after a 
long search, found, he entered the 
church, and immediately ordered the 
bells to be rung, in token of taking 
possession, and commenced the cele- 
bration of mass. In the middle of the 
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service, his messengers bring word 
that the bishop approaches. wo of 
his clergy and the dean go forth, and 
say to Bishop Adam— 

“If you come as a guest and 
neighbour, we bid you welcome.” 

Bishop Adam—*“ I come neither as 
guest nor neighbour, but as bishop of 
this diocese, to dedicate this church, and 
celebrate my episcopal office therein.” 

The Dean of St. David's—* We 
inhibit you that you approach no fur- 
ther, not being called nor invited to 
this office in a strange parish.” 

The Archdeacon coming out, and 
standing in the gateway of the ceme- 
tery— 

Bishop Adam—*“ Get ye gone di- 
rectly, and leave my church and grave- 
yard till I dedicate it ; for if you don’t, 
although we were school-fellows and 
fellow-students at Paris, I shall ex- 
communicate you.” 

The Archdeacon of St. David’s— 
“ For our old friendship-sake, go in 
peace. I enjoin you attempt no injury 
upon me, nor any usurpation of my 
jurisdiction. Upon the part of God, 
and of our lord the Pope, and the 
Archbishop, and also on the part of 
the King of England, in whose hand 
the church of St. David's, lately 
widowed of her bishop, now is, I 
firmly inhibit you that you attempt 
no dedication or other episcopal office 
here, nor seek to intrude your reaping- 
hook into another man’s harvest.” 

Bishop Adam—*‘ Read my letters 
of confirmation from the See of Can- 
terbury, and the excommunication 
therein contained against any who will 
diminish my rights therein ; and show 
forth the ancient book, wherein all the 
churches from the Wye to the Severn 
are shown to pertain to my diocese of 
St. Asaph’s. Now speedily desist, 
you who oppose me, else incontinently 
I shall wrap you and yours in the sen- 
tence of excommunication.” 

The Archdeacon of St. David’s— 
“Por three hundred years and more 
all the churches betwixt the Wye and 
the Severn pertain to St. David's, and 
not to St. Asaph’s. You can write 
in your old book what you will. Show 
forth, if you have it, a charter authen- 
ticated with a seal, or a privilege; but 
if you have it not, and will proceed to 
excommunicate me, because I stand for 
the rights of my church, I also shall 
launch a like sentence against you.” 

Bishop Adam—‘I am a bishop ; 


you but an archdeacon. It is not 
lawful for an archdeacon to excom- 
municate a bishop.” 

The Archdeacon of St. David’s— 
‘If you be a bishop, you are no 
bishop of mine; nor have you any 
authority to pronounce a sentence 
against me which I have not against 
you. Be the excommunication of 
either bad or good, it shall be that of 
both, valeat quantum.” 

Bishop Adam (getting down from 
his horse)—“ Give me my mitre; un- 
cover my crozier (puts on his mitre, 
takes his crozier in his hand, and puts 
himself at the head of his company) — 
follow me.” 

The Archdeacon of St. David’s— 
* You on my side light your tapers— 
set forward the cross—advance from 
the church, and follow me.” 

Bishop Adam—“ What means this 
procession !” 

The Archdeacon of St. David’s— 
** This—that if you presume to pro- 
nounce sentence against us, we on our 
part no less resolutely will give a sen- 
tence upon you and yours, vice ver- 
si.” 

Bishop Adam—* On account of 
our old friendship and scholastic ac- 
quaintanceship, we shall spare you 
personally and individually; neither 
shall we sentence any of you by name; 
but generally, as the archbishop in his 
letter does, we excommunicate all who 
endeavour to diminish or usurp the 
rights of our patron, Saint Asaph.” 

The Archdeacon of St. David’s— 
“You may pronounce a general ex- 
communication of that kind from mat- 
tins to vespers, yonder on the moun- 
tain of Llanely, if you will, and we 
care not; but here you shall give no 
sentence against us, general or parti- 
cular, without ours in return.” 

Bishop Adam—* By » I shall 
do it here as I say.” 

The Archdeacon of St. David’s— 
« And by » L shall do likewise.” 

Bishop Adam, (in a loud voice)— 
“I excommunicate all and singular 
the enemies and adversaries of St. 
Asaph.” 

The Archdeacon of St. David’s (in 
a louder voice)—* I excommunicate all 
and singular who diminish or infringe 
on therights of St. David: unite your 
voices with me all who are here present, 
and in confirmation of our sentence 
ring out a triple peal on the church 
bells.” 
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This turned the day in favour of the 
archdeacon. The Welshmen having 
a superstitious belief in the efficacy of 
the sound of bells, mounted their horses 
in confusion ; the crowd of spectators 
set up agreat shout; the bishop, his 
excommunication cut short, was hur- 
ried off the field ; and the rabble taking 
part with the winners, pelted him and 
his company with stones and clods, as 
far as they could keep up with them. 
Want of space prevents us giving the 
sequel of the archdeacon’s handsome 
behaviour to his adversary on their 
next meeting ; but the whole affair is 
well worthy the study of the curious, 
as set forth in Giraldus’s 6th chapter, 
de rebus a se gestis. 

The see of St. David being now 
vacant, the canons proceeded to an 
election, and their choice fell on the 
archdeacon ; but the election was ir- 
regular, and the ‘king refused to con- 
firm it. Hereupon arose a succession of 
new broils, which resulted in the elec- 
tion and consecration of Peter of 
Wenloc, to the deep disgust of the 
archdeacon. He now resolved to be- 
take himself to the study of elegant 
letters, and returning to Paris, once 
more devoted himself assiduously to 
philosophy. But if we are to take his 
own account of his discourses, we must 
admit that the philosophy with which 
he tells us he used to delight the learned 
of Paris, was of a very foppish and 
frivolous character. The Limousin 
student, who used to “ transfretate the 
Sequan at the matutinal and crepus- 
cular hours, and, after deambulating 
the compites and quadrives of the 
city, cauponizated on goodly ver- 
vecene spatules perforaminated with 
petrocile,” hardly used a more affected 
phraseology than our archdeacon tran- 
scribes as the commencement of one 
of his most admired discourses. But 
the jingling and playing on the words 
which constitutes the chief merit, can 
only be judged of in the Latin. “I 
had rather,” says he, “ ‘audire’ than 
‘audiri;’ rather ‘discere’ than ‘di- 
cere ;’ rather ‘ dubitare’ than ‘ dispu- 
tare,” and so on in the same affected 
style through a long introduction to 
the question proposed, viz.—Utrum, 
the judge should determine, secundum 
allegata, or secundum conscientiam ; 
upon which he assures us he adduced 
such authorities of laws and canons as 
astonished all who heard him, inso- 
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much that Master Roger Norman, a 
Bolognese doctor, one of the auditory, 
broke forth into this exclamation— 
** There is not under the sun a science 
which will not now be known in Paris 
incomparably and by far more excel- 
lently than anywhere else in the uni- 
verse.” Like our Limousin, how- 
ever, our worthy archdeacon now 
found “a rarity or penury of pecune in 
his marsupe, while perstolating the 
coming of the tabellaries from the 
Lares and patrocinial Penates ;” in 
plain English, our fine scholar had 
run himself in debt, and there was an 
unaccountable delay in the remittan- 
ces. Hereupon he tells us he one day 
retired to St. Thomas (a Becket’s) 
chapel, in the Church St. Germain 
Auxerrois, to beseech the interposi- 
tion of the martyr. Behold the ad- 
vantage of having an influential friend 
and countryman! Scarce was mass 
over, when the messenger arrived with 
the remittances. Our archdeacon now 
with a light heart bids adieu to his ex- 
pensive lodgings, and turns his face 
once more towards the insular Lares. 
Travelling home through Arras, he 
witnesses a splendid jousting at the 
quintan in the market-place there, 
attended by Count Philip of Flanders, 
with a vast multitude of the Picard 
and Artesian chivalry. The contrast 
between the appearance of the great 
square of Arras (a noble quadrangle 
still), filled with life, and glittering 
with splendid arms and dresses, in the 
morning, and its lonely aspect after the 
departure of the jousters, in the even- 
ing, makes a profound impression on 
our susceptible philosopher, and gives 
rise to some apposite meditations, re- 
sulting in the conclusion that Solomon 
was irrefragibly right when he af. 
firmed that all is vanity. 

But no sooner is he arrived at Can- 
terbury than he is drawn back into the 
turbulent vortex of active life, abound- 
ing, as it ever did for him, in strife 
and intrigue. Peter of St. David’s 
had found his diocese too hot to hold 
him (who left the coal in the ashes 
there we may easily guess without pre- 
tending to any miraculous power of 
divination), and is now encamped in 
the strong position of Winchester, 
whence he discharges ever and anon 
his episcopal projectiles against the re- 
bellious Welshmen. Giraldus is now 
to be a greater man in the diocese of 
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St. David's than ever. Having 
breathed himself in an encounter by the 
way, with his brother-in-law, just then 
suing out a divorce in the court of 
Canterbury, he arrives in Caretica, 
brimful of mischief, and immediately 
succeeds in embroiling Bishop Peter, 
not only with his flock, but with his 
chapter. Excommunications ab hincand 
ab illine now fly across the Welsh bor- 
der, as thick as arrows at the battle of 
Hastings. The war extends to Can- 
terbury, and rages onward to Rome. 
The civil arm intervenes, amid the ec- 
clesiastical thunders. King Henry, 
provoked by some provincial insubor- 
dination, arrives on the marches, pa- 
cificating the Welshmen with fire and 
sword. Cedant toge armis—the arch- 
deacon is summoned to the royal camp ; 
taken into consultation as a Welshman 
himself, on the most effectual method 
of subjugating the rebels; sworn in 
one of the privy council, and shortly 
after appointed tutor of Prince 
John. 

His book “* De Illaudabilibus Wal- 
lie” was not yet compiled; but we 
can hardly doubt that some of its 
chapters are faithful transcripts of the 
advice given by him at the council- 
table on this occasion. We are now 
to view our archdeacon in a phase of 
his character not hitherto opened— 
namely, as an anti-Welsh Welsh- 
man. As a loyal subject of King 
Henry, and an educated man, Girald 
might naturally have desired to see 
the benefits of civilisation extended, 
along with the supremacy of the law, 
among his countrymen ; but it was an 
unhappy peculiarity of the archdeacon, 
that he could do nothing in modera- 
tion. He could not represent the need 
of reform among his countrymen with- 
out making them appear wretches un- 
worthy of. amendment. He could not 
declare his approval of the Norman 
law and institutions, without proclaim. 
ing a fanatical hatred and contempt 
of everything Welsh. No servile 
Irishman in London ever played the 
part of evilbird with more disgusting 
assiduity; and the more he was twitted 
and contemned at the court of King 
Henry for being a Welshman, the 
more virulently did he avenge him- 
self on his innocent country, by 
writing, for the entertainment of the 
men who despised him, the grossest 
calumnies and the most unnatural con- 
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tempts against everything west of the 
Severn. He was but one-third a 
Welshman, it is true; and most care- 
ful he was to spin that thread of his 
pedigree as fine as the fact would 
bear ; but he was as little suffered to 
profit by his Norman blood in the 
distribution of favour or patronage, 
as our Cromwellian half-breed of 
the present day, who, after calling the 
mother that bore him a thief and a 
harlot, through fifty folios of infamies 
in a Quarterly Review, gets nothing for 
his self-abasement beyond the credit 
of lying with the worst grace of any 
man in Christendom. When Girald’s 
smart retorts on Rice ap Griffin are 
related to the king, all the court 
laughing and admiring, “ then began 
the king before them all to magnify 
and commend the wisdom and the 
probity of Archdeacon Girald, saying, 
** Nisi Wallensis esset”—-were he not 
a Welshman, he would deserve some 
splendid promotion.—(De rebus gestis, 
c. ix.) * Yea, in secret with his coun- 
cil, the king would commend Girald 
extremely; his manners, his modesty, 
his fidelity, his experience, declaring 
that ‘ Nisi de Wallia natus esset’— 
were he not a Welshman born, and 
the kinsman of Welsh princes, es- 
pecially of Rice ap Griffin, he would 
advance him to high dignities and 
great revenues in the churep, and 
make him a mighty man in the king- 
dom.”—(Jbid. c. viii.) We know not 
what better reward the servile pa- 
rasite should have expected, who could 
write, for the entertainment of the 
same King Henry and his court, as 
Girald has written of his own flesh 
and blood. From the first eight chap- 
ters of the “ De Illaudabilibus” we 
extract a few of the more prominent 
invectives :— 


“They (the Welsh) are a faithless 
people: no oath binds them; no sense 
have they of faith or truth. Whatever 
advantage or temporal emolument they 
can attain to, by the violation of their 
oaths, that they invariably strive to 
compass by perjury. They gain their 
living by larceny, by robbery, by rapine. 
They pay no regard to the obligation of 
a truce, if the opportunity of doing a 
mischief to their adversary presents 
itself. In war, if their first onset be 
valiantly met, they are most easily 
thrown into confusion, and thenceforth 
trust solely to the protection of flight : 
at the first blow, more than men—at 

Cc 
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the second, less than women. Beyond 
all other races on earth, they are the 
most given to the obliteration of bound- 
aries, and the enlargement of their pos- 
sessions, by the remoyal of their neigh- 
bours’ landmarks. In their eating and 
drinking, given over to gluttony and 
drunkenness, they observe no decency 
or moderation: after a long fast, like 
wolves and eagles (for, like them, they 
feed on what they can snatch, and that 
but rarely), especially when they sit at 
another’s table, they delight in gorging 
themselves to repletion. The crime of 
incest so enormously prevails amongst 
them, both great and small, that they 
have no shame in marrying within the 
fourth and fifth degree universally, and 
some of them even within the third. 
Nor will they take upon them the obli- 
gations of marriage till first they make 
trial of the qualities of the wife, espe- 
cially of her fecundity. ‘ Praterea pec- 
eatis urgentibus, et pracipué detesta- 
bili illo et nefandp, divina ultione tam 
olim Trojam quam postea Britanniam 
amiserunt.’ ‘ They are grown corrupt 
and abominable in their imaginations ; 
there is none that doeth good, no not 
one.’ He, then, who would subdue this 
nation, and keep it in peace, must deal in 
this wise: In the first place, the prince 
must bear this in mind, that he must 
give his assiduous and laborious care to 
the work for, at least, a year. For a 
nation which neither comes to a pitched 
battle in the open field, nor waits to be 
besieged in a fortress, is to be conquer- 
ed, not by force, but by delay, by dili- 

ence, and by wearying out resistance. 
Wherefore let the prince divide their 
strength; and by bribes, both paid and 
promised, let him suborn some of them 
for the setting of the others by the ears ; 
for they are a race full of mutual hatred 
andenvy. Then, in the autumn season, 
let him plant well-victualled garrisons in 
the marches and interior ; and, in the 
meanwhile, by a strict embargo, prohi- 
bit all supplies of corn, leather, and 
salt, which they are wont to obtain 
forth of England,” &c. 


But while Girald is thus turmoiling 
and embroiling himself from Paris to 
Canterbury, and from Canterbury to 
St. David's, his uncles, Robert Fitz- 
stephen and Maurice Fitzgerald, his 
brother Robert de Barry, and his 
cousins Meiler Fitzmaurice and Ray- 
mond le Gros Fitzgerald, have been 
winning lands and renown in Ireland. 
The bull of Adrian, that had lain so 
many years dormant in the record- 
room at Winchester, has got new 
hoofs and horns. Instead of visions 
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of the Holy Land, Heraclius the pa- 


triarch, coming to solicit a new cru- 
sade, finds Henry's mind occupied 
wholly with the thoughts of a new 
kingdom in the Atlantic. Neither 
the keys of Jerusalem, nor the invi- 
tation of the Templars and Hospi- 
tallers have the same charm for Henry 
as the bulletins of de Lacy, and the 
progress of his Irish castles at Tristle- 
dermot and Durrow. He declines 
to give John to the throne of the 
Sepulchre: a royal seat has been 
already provided him nearer home. 
Heraclius is dismissed, and Girald 
is commanded to accompany his royal 
pupil and a deputation of great 
officers of state, commissioned to 
establish the English law and con- 
stitution in Ireland. On Wednesday, 
in Easter week, 1185, sixteen years 
after the first adventure of Fitzstephen, 
they set sail from Milford Haven, 
charged with a mighty freight of laws 
and arms, of arts and letters. But 
the heart of the archdeacon was full 
of vexation and disappointment. He 
was going back into the barbarian 
outskirts of the world, instead of ad- 
vancing to the centre of intelligence 
and power. He had hoped to be 
earried in the train of a young King 
of Jerusalem to the seats of ancient 
learning and the scenes of Divine 
inanifestation ; to have completed the 
contemplations begun at Paris in the 
cave of Jerome, or the desert of En- 
gaddi: he was compelled to turn his 
back not only on the allurements of the 
east, but even on the congenial bustle 
and intrigue of the civilised west; to 
take up his lot among a race of men 
whose consanguinity he blushed to 
own, whose kindred in Britain he had 
long hated and often wronged, and 
among whom he could expect to find 
nothing congenial to a mind and tastes 
formed on the most artificial models, 
in an age of artifice and technicality. 
But if he could do nothing else, he 
could promote the interests of the 
church, by giving such a report of the 
Scots he was about to visit, as would 
help to sustain the credit of Pope 
Alexander, and justify whatever further 
measures, for their coercion to a better 
ecclesiastical discipline, it might please 
the authorities at Rome and London 
to agree upon. How well he fulfilled 
his mission in this respect we shall 
see in another chapter. 
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THE MYSTERIES OF KANOBA, OR, 


Or all the developments of Waren, that 
of Kanoba is the most remarkable, 
and the most deserving of our atten- 
tion. 

It forms as it were a central link 
between all the other forms of Waren, 
which it gathers around it, controls, 
brings into harmony with itself, or 
finally absorbs. 

We have seen in the previous pa- 
pers, Waren, sometimes naturally 
supervening, sometimes invited or 
brought on by an admixture of arti- 
ficial stimulants, physical or moral. 
The Waren of Kanoba, though acting 
doubtless on many predisposed sub- 
jects, is always superinduced by a 


systematic process. The process itself 


differs in the hands of different ope- 
rators ; but it is always artificial and 
always systematic. 

This Waren is resorted to for sana- 
tory, for exorcist, and for oracular 
purposes, 

The scenes of possession and exor- 
cism bring vividly before us the dai- 
moniac phenomena of ancient Judea ; 
those phenomena, namely, of convul- 
sive or anomalous physical suffering, 
or of mental alienation, which were 
connected in the popular belief—as at 
this day in India—with a spiritual 
causality ; and those long systematic 
processes, half physical, half ‘spiritual, 
practised for the expulsion, or removal 
of such daimoniac evils, by the Jewish 
Perierchomenoi, or exorcists, from 
the time of King Solomon downward 
to that of St. P aul, as shown in a for- 
mer paper ; all which tedious and, in 
ee part, superstitious processes, our 
4ord superseded by a simple act of 
divine power ; employing for the cure 
of these daimoniacs, as for the he: oe 
of the paralytic, the leper, and the 
blind, and for the raising of the dead, 
but the energy of his divine volition 
and the power ‘of his divine word. 

Some, however, of the processes 
pursued, and the effects produced, 
the shrines of Kanoba, may remind us 


THE MESMERIC WAREN.*—NO, I. 


of transactions nearer to our own times 
and our own homes. 

The foreign admixture and disputed 
origin of this Waren, will suggest the 
possibility of its having come from that 
wonderful land [a preserved fragment, 
perhs aps, of its ancient thaumaturgy], 
whence Juda borrowed so much— 
where the descendants of Jannes and 
Jambres still practise magic in a Ma- 
homedan garb—whence Cagliostro, the 
forerunner of Mesmer, introduced his 

= steries, seventy years ago—whither 

Colqu yun, in his’ ‘Isis Revelata,” 
traces back the origin of Animal Mag- 
netism. 

The process is partly mechanical or 
medical, directed to affect the senses 
and physical powers ; partly mystic, 
ritual, and thaumaturgic, calculated 
to act upon his spiritu: ul nature, or, at 
least, by impressing his imagination, 
to carry him towards the supernatural 
and bring on a state of exstac Ys 

It is reduced to a regular art or 
profession, and is practised at public 
Muthus [adyti] or shrines established 
for the purpose. There are four or 
five of these Muthus in Bombay; bui 
Puithunu and Mudee, a village near 
Ahmednuggur, are the great seats of 
this Waren. 

Each of these establishments is under 
the superintendence of an officiating 
priest termed Bhuktu [worshipper or 
devotee]. The Muthu is generally 
his property ; he is the chief hiero- 
phant or operator in all the ceremo- 
nies; and in these he is assisted by a 
sumbe sr of disciples, who have, at some 
previous period, been brought by him 
under the influence of W aren, either 
for the cure of demoniacal possession, 
or from a desire on their own parts to 
be gifted with oraculs ar powers. He has 
also the aid of other parties » who per- 
form the more mechanical parts of the 
ceremony, such as beating drums, ete. 
It is to be remarked, that he is nota 
member of the sacerdotal class of 
Brahmins who officiate in all the ordi- 


* Vide Dupiin Unitversttry Macazine for December, 1849. 
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nary rites of the Hindoo religion; but 
a man of one of the lower castes, who 
has cither inherited the office and the 
Muthu from his father; or a person 
devoted from his infancy, sometimes 
before he was born, to the service of 
the shrine by a vow of his parent ; or 
one of the initiated disciples above 
alluded to, who has succeeded to the 
establishment on the death of a child- 
less Bhuktu ; or finally, a person, who, 
having a hereditary Waren, or, having 
been artificially initiated at one of 
these shrines, has afterwards chosen 
to establish a Muthu of his own. 

To these Muthus are brought, for 
exorcism or cure, all those who suffer 
from any of the kinds of demoniacal 
possession formerly described, in which 
number may be included every kind 
of insanity, delirium, and mental 
aberration of whatever degree, all 
epileptic and cataleptic seizures, and, 
generally speaking, all obstinate and 
anomolous forms of disease, which baf- 
fle medicine, and seem referable to 
supernatural causes. In some instances 
of simple exorcism, it is sufficient for 
the Bhuktu, or one of his more ad- 
vanced disciples, to throw himself, by 
contemplation, volition, and a fixed 
stare, into the state of Waren, and, 
in the superior power of this Waren, 
to control and command the exit of 
the evil spirit from the body of the 
possessed: in such cases, the latter 
generally stipulates for terms, asks a 

articular offering as the condition of 
Ris departure, or prays to be allowed 
to go and take up his abode in some 
other locality. This curious fact, 
which will be found in one of the cases 
hereafter given, taken down by an un- 
impeachable eye-witness, is strongly 
illustrative of the narrative in the 
Gospel, of the dispossession of the 
demon who gave his name as Legion, 
and who prayed to be permitted to 
enter the herd of swine. The stipula- 
tions thus made by the evil spirit, are 
sometimes refused, but sometimes con- 
ceded to facilitate the exorcism. 

In most cases, however, it is neces- 
sary to subject the patients themselves 
to the influence of Waren, 7. e., to 
superinduce this milder and beneficient 
form of possession on their frames, and 
thereby supersede and terminate their 
demoniacal possession; just as dan. 
gerous maladies are sometimes cured, 
by superinducing antagonist diseases 
of a more manageable character. Nor 
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is a single operation always or gene- 
rally sufficient ; on the contrary, it is 
only by constant repetition of the pro- 
cess, extending frequently over several 
weeks, and even months, that success 
is attained, and a cure effected; the pa- 
tient himself often dictating, while in 
Waren, the measures to be pursued. 
In most of these administrations, all 
the present and some of the past pa- 
tients attend and increase the momen- 
tum of the Waren. 

But the sufferers above described 
are not the only parties who resort to 
the Muthus. As before observed, 
those who have long ceased to have 
visitations of their hereditary Waren, 
come to have it restored by the process 
of the Bhuktu, and generally succeed 
in this object. Others, who are of a 
curious turn of mind, and would pry 
into the supernatural, get initiated 
into Waren for the sake of the won- 
derful powers it is supposed to confer. 
Many come, as the ancients to the 
heathen oracles, for advice and the 
solution of difficulties. For, when 
any of the disciples or patients is car- 
ried to the highest degree of Waren, 
as a requisite for which, besides the 
ordinary process at the shrine, pre- 
vious fasting and continence, at least 
abstinence from everything illicit, are 
strictly enjoined, he passes into the 
oracular state, in which, though awake, 
he loses his consciousness of self-iden- 
tity, and answers with a supposed 
power of insight into the past, the 
future, and the remote, all questions 
addressed to him about himself or 
others; and on these occasions many 
avail themselves of his powers of vati- 
cination, not only on questions of 
health, but on all subjects. By the 
offerings which these questioners and 
the patients make to the idol, the 
Muthu is supported. 

But who or what is Kanoba ? 

This is a point of great difficulty, 
but of no less interest; an inquiry 
into which may lead to very curious 
results. Some declare Kanoba to be 
Krishnu, the Indian Apollo; and the 
idea is one that is consonant to ana- 
logy. If the various Warens of Devee 
correspond to the afflatus of the Din- 
dymenean mother, Cybele, and the 
furious presence of Hecate, or the 
avenging Eumenides, the sanative and 
prophetic afflatus of Krishnu would 
respond to that of the Pythian Apollo, 
god alike of medicine and vaticina- 
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tion ;* though the former attribute 


latterly became more pre-eminently 
attached to his son Adsculapius; and 
thus the Mahratta system would har- 
monise remarkably with that of ancient 
Pagan Europe, as thus briefly but 
distinctly revealed to us in the stanza 
of Horace which we formerly quoted :— 
“ Non DINDYMENE, non ADYTIS QUATIT 
MENTEM SACERDOTUM INCOLA PYTHIUS, 
Non Liber aque, non acuta 


Sic geminant Corybantes era,t 
Tristes ut ire - 


The theory of Kanoba being identi- 
cal with Krishnu, is supported by the 
fact, that in every shrine there is an 
image of Balu-Krishnu, or the infant 
Krishnu. 

It is also corroborated by the curious 
circumstance, that the power of this 
Waren and the potency of all magical 
ceremonies in which its inspirati or 
votaries are concerned, are held to be 
stronger, and the world of spirits and 
demons with whom they deal, more 
easily influenced on the eve of Gokoolu- 
Ushtumee, i. e., the night, or fraction 
of a night, which intervenes between 
the feast of Junmu-Ushtumee, or na- 
tivity of Krishnu, and that of Gokoo- 


lu-Ushtumee or his manifestation at 
Gokoolu, than any other night through 
the year. The ‘kindred superstition 
which so long prevailed, and still pre- 
vails, in Christendon, respecting Hal- 
lowmas-Eve, or the night succeeding 
the feast of All Saints, and preceding 
the commemoration of All Souls, has 
been already glanced at; nor need 
such a correspondence surprise us. A 
careful examination of some of the 
principal festivals of Hindooism, and 
the peculiarities which distinguish their 
celebration, especially the Holee, Di- 
valee, and Goodhee Paduwa, leads to 
a strong presumption, amounting, in- 
deed, almost to a conviction, that they 
are identical in origin, as they are also 
very nearly synchronous in time, with 
the leading feasts of Christian Europe : 
and this fact, at first so astonishing, 
becomes easily accounted for, when 
we recollect that on the subversion of 
idolatry in the Roman empire, the ec- 
clesiastical authorities consecrated to 
the memory of persons or events con- 
nected with Christianity, those old 
heathen festivals, which the prejudices 
and attachments of the people would 
not allow them to abolish altogether. { 


* The mere fact that these attributes should have been assigned to the one deity, 
affords ground for supposing that the Vaticination over which he presided was 
always a consequence of, or connected with, disease. 

ft At this day the Corybantes exist in Western India. They are a class of 
eunuchs devoted to Devee, exactly like the mendicant Galli of Cybele, who go 
about, dressed indifferently in male or female clothes, adorned with garlands of 
cowvies, beating cymbals, dancing in honour of their goddess, and begging, with 
groans and cries, or immodest language. On festival days, or other great occa- 
sions, one of the party always carries a lighted torch in his hand, and the persons 
and clothes of all are studiously besmeared with oil. They are called BHoote or 
the Devil-like, probably from their hideous and wretched appearance—TRisTES 
UT IR&! 

tf It would seem from the works of Tertullian, that, up to this time, the Chris- 
tian Church had no feasts, except the Lord’s Day, Easter, and Pentecost ; since, 
in his treatises on Idolatry, and on Baptism, he mentions these only as the festi- 
vals of the Christians. We mean, of course, great festivals celebrated by the 
whole Church, not including stations, or visits to the Basilicas or tombs of the 
Martyrs. Inthe former work he has the following passage [Oxford Library of 
the Fathers, Tertullian, Vol. I, p. 240]: ‘“* And do we, to whom these [Jewish] 
Sabbaths belong not, nor the new moons, nor the feast days once beloved of God, 
celebrate the feasts of Saturn, and of January, and of the Winter Solstice, and the 
Feast of Matrons? For us shall offerings flow in ? presents jingle ? sports and feasts 
roar?” He then refers those who love such indulgences to the Lord’s Day and 
Pentecost. Would he not rather have referred them to the synchronous festivals 
of Christmas, the Circumcision, and the Epiphany, had these been then in exist- 
ence? If, after his time, a number of Pagan feasts became adopted, and hallowed 
to Christian remembrances, inveterate popular superstitions would but too easily 
creep in along with them; and, amongst others, the notion of particular nights 
being favourable to supernatural visitations. Thus we find among the Hindoos, 
that the UsutruMeEgs, or EIGHTHs of each month, are consecrated in the Calendar, 
in a general manner, to the infernal deities; the eighth of the bright half to 
Doorega or Devee; those of the dark, to KaLu-Buutruvoy, the black or infernal 
Shivu, whence our former acquaintance, Bhuiroba, is a familiar diminutive. But 
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Finally, the name of Ke anoba, though 
generally written Kanhoba, is actually 
employed by many of the theo: sophic 
poets to designs ite Krishnu, when 

sporting as a youth among the herds- 
men of Gokoolu ; ; and, under cover of 
allusions to these his bucolic pastimes, 


{Jan. 


they inculcate the whole system of 
pantheistic my sticism. , 

In theSidorya, or Herdsmen’s Rural 
Feast, by V ishnoodashu Nama, we 
have the name repeated in every stanza. 
The following will suffice for an ex- 
ample :— 


‘* KANHOBA sat down on the banks of the Yumoona, 
And opened out the herdsmen’s bundles on the rocks : 


” ~ 


Ah! Kannosa, thy cows 


are restive and unruly: 


In the shade of the Kulumbu trees they will not sit quietly : 

In the depths of the Yumoona they constantly are plunging, 

And home when we return, we get scolded by thy mother. 
Ah! Kanuosa, pick out thy own cattle, and begone !” 


In a well-known Bhoopalee or 
Matin Hymn, by Jeevunu Sootu, the 
title of Kanha, of which Kanhoba is 
only an endearing diminutive, is ap- 
plied to Khrishnu in the third stanza. 
The three first stanzas of this song, 
which altogether may serve as a cu- 
rious specimen of a Pagan hymn, in. 
culeating mystic worship under a 
pastoral garb, are supposed to be ad- 
dressed to the infant Krishnu by his 
foster-mother, Yushoda. These Bhoo- 
palees or matin hymns, however, are, 


in point of fact, seldom sung by 
women, but very generally by men; 
and are regularly taught to boys as a 
portion of their morning orisons. 
They are never sung at any other 
part of the day, and are always adapt- 
ed to the Ragu or musical mode 
valled Bhoopu, which is in a minor 
key, and breathes a wild and pleasing 
melancholy. Nearly all that we have 
seen are composed in the Ovee metre, 
and are remarkable as being almost 
the only lyric pieces that are so :— 


CHORUS. 


** Arise! arise! dear wearer of the wild-flower garland,* 
Fondle thy mother’s cheek, 
The sun bas risen above the orient hills, 
The dark night has ended. 


the night of the particular E1cHTH day of Ashvinu-light [19th Oct., 1844], which 
oceurs in the Nuvu Ratru, or great nocturnal festival of Doorca or Dever for- 

merly noticed, has a spec ‘ialty for these supernatural practices among her worship- 
pers; and we have seen how her female votaries endeav our, on this occasion, to 
penetrate the future within the precincts of their apartments. Again, the night of 
the EIGHTH of Shravunu-dark [5th September, 1844], on which fall the two jost- 
ling festivals of Krishnu, Nativity-ErcatH and Goxkoo.u-E1eata, between 
which two days of the religious calendar compressed into one of the civil, an im- 
possible theoretic night o ught to oce ur, is invested by the northern worshippers of 
Krishnu, and especi: ally by the votaries of Kanoba, with a similar special superna- 
tural influence. Fin: ally, the Kalee- C} vatoordushee, or 14th of Ashvinu-dark [9th 
November, 1844], sacr ‘ed to Kalee or the BLack DEvEE, also called Nurku-Cuv- 
TOORDUSHEE, or HeLt-FourtTrentu [as is alleged, because Vishnoo slew a 
demon named Hell on that day, but perhaps rather on account of its infernal cha- 
racter], which is the day preceding New Year's Eve of the Suvunt or Vikruma- 
dityu year, is still more universally invested with this supernatural prestige ; 3; andon 
this night all dealers in black magic, sor cery, and spells, go out into cemeteries 
and solitudes, there to pursue their dark rites. There are “probably other nights 
which have similar superstitious notions attached to them, in different localities 
and among different sects; but the above are general and well known. In Chris- 
tendom, we see Hallowmas Eve, New Year’s Eve, Christmas Eve, and St. Mark’s 
Eve, connected, more or less, with similar ideas relating to the world of spirits, 
and the knowledge of the future . 

Vunu-Malee, a favourite title of Khrishnu. 
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I. 


** The cows for their calves are lowing ; 
The birds in the trees are pouring forth their notes ; 
At the door thy playfellows stand waiting, 
They call for thee, oh! Yudoo-Raya [Prince of the Yudoos], 
Arise! arise! dear wearer, &c. 


ll. 


‘** Awake! thou, whose colour is the dark purple of the thunder-cloud,* 
My beloved, the delight of my soul !} 
Haste, and look at [thy brother] Buliramu, 
Thou abode of the virtues ! thou brother of the meek ! 
Arise! arise! dear wearer, &e. 


III. 
** Arise quickly, my darling, 
Full of perfections! my dark-blue petling Kanna ! 
Haste to drink the milk from my bosom, 
And bestow on me thy kisses. 
Arise! arise! dear wearer, &c. 


IV. 


‘*‘ Hearing his own mother’s voice, 
Shree-Huri {Krishnu]} soon awoke; 
He began to suck the breast, 
And all were filled with joy. 
Arise! arise! dear wearer, &c 


v. 
‘* They beheld his form full of perfection} and beautiful, 
They saw his brother Buliramu near ; 
Yushoda’s fortune blossomed forth 
Beholding her son the Lord of life ; 
Arise! arise! dear wearer,” &e. 


Finally, in the following lyric Lum- sence and omniscience of Krishnu, 
PUDAEs, or mystic Hide and Seek, by would really seem to contain some 
Eka Junardunu, Kanhoba is plainly allusion to the clairvoyance, or uni- 
identified with Krishnu ; and the pas- versal lucidity, which Kanoba’s in- 
sages marked in capitals, though un-  spirati are supposed to attain :— 
doubtedly referable to the omnipre- 


‘* CHORUS. 
** KanHosA! find thy own marks, 
BEHOLD IN THY WHOLE BODY THERE IS VISION. 


I, 


How, Krisunvu! shall we play Hide and Seek ? 

INFINITE EYES ARE IN THY BoDY! 

In what place shall we cover thy eyes ? 

Lo! IN THY WHOLE BODY IS THE FACULTY OF SIGUT. 
Kanhoba! find,” &e. 


* Megu-Shamu, a favourite title of Khrishnu. 

t Atmaramu, soul-delighter, or soul of the soul. Besides its ostensible, the 
phrase has here a mystic meaning—* soul of my soul” is, in this sense, equivalent 
to * soul of the universe, which lives and moves in my own soul.” 

{ This phrase also has a double mystic sense—viz., the deity manifested with all 
perfections or attributes, as contradistinguished from that ultimate and inaccessible 


depth of divine existence, in which there is neither form, part, passion, nor 
attribute. 
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But, notwithstanding the weight of 
argument to be derived from all these 
circumstances, in support of the iden- 
tity of Kanoba and Krishnu, there 
are others of no less force opposed 
to it. 

In the first place, nearly all the 
learned and better-informed natives 
deny it; alleging it would be a dis- 
grace to the divinity of Krishnu, to 
suppose that he personally entered 
these inspirati, many of whom play 
such fantastic tricks. 

These set down Kanoba, generally, 
as some sort of devil. 

It is alleged by others that Kanoba 
is the spirit of a Peer or Mahomedan 
saint, and that his tomb is worshipped 
to this day at Mudee, or Mudhee ;* 
that he lived and died there; and 
that many of the parties connected 
with the shrines are Mahomedan Fa- 
queers. 

There is, in fact, such a mosque 
and tomb connected with the shrine at 
Mudhee ; but there is a similar mosque 
and tomb connected with the Muthu 
of Kanoba at Puithunu, one of the 
chief places whence the Bhuktus re- 
ceive their initiation. There may 
have been a series of these saints en- 
gaged in the rites of Kanoba; and 
those whose tombs are at Mudhee and 
Puithunu, may have been Mahome- 
dan Faqueers, who, as Bhuktus of 
Kanoba, first introduced them, or 
were distinguished for their thauma- 
turgical exercise of them. The saint 
at Puithunu may have been a disciple 
of him at Mudhee, or vice-versa; and 
the name of the power worshipped 
may easily have passed to the ca- 
nonized devotee who first introduced 
the particular rites, or first made them 
celebrated. But Kanoba could not 
have been, originally, the name of a 
mere Mahomedan saint, without some 
reference to Hindooism, the name is 
so purely Hindoo in its termination ; 
and the same reasoning will apply to 
the image of Balu-Krishnu. 

A third party allege Kanoba to be 
neither a god, a devil, nor a saint, 
but an agatha-demon, or beneficent 
Nomen; and this NuMEN is sometimes 
spoken of, as if it were less a PERSON 
than a THING of INFLUENCE. ‘This 


(Jan. 


NUMEN is in the shrines—it is not 
Balu-Krishnu, but something beside 
him: not an IMAGE, but a SYMBOL. 

It is, certainly, a point deserving of 
remark, that notwithstanding unques- 
tionable evidence, that the system of 
Waren existed in Hindooism, as Py- 
thonism did among the Greeks, long 
before the introduction of Mahomed- 
anism into the country, indeed long 
before Mahomed was born; and al- 
though all the Waren shrines and 
temples are to this day still dedicated 
to some Hindoo deity, and the wor- 
ship and ceremonies almost invariably 
performed by a Hindoo Bhuktu ; it is 
no less certain that the present system 
in Kanoba’s Muthus exhibits a strange 
intermixture of Mahomedan magical 
rites. 

The musicians and drum-beaters in 
these Muthus are, at least, sometimes 
Mahomedans ; and Mahomedan Fa- 
— are occasionally feasted at the 
shrines, as well as Bramhins. At 
Mudhee, indeed, it would appear that 
the Bhuktu himself is either a Ma- 
homedan, or one of those Faqueers 
who appear, life Mahomed’s own fabled 
tomb, suspended midway between both 
creeds. 

The use of the Subzah plant, it is 
believed, is borrowed from Mahomedan 
magic. 

‘The use of limes and the burning of 
incense, are common to both systems, 
and apparently, indeed, to all magic ; 
but they are mentioned in very old 
Hindoo works on incantation, we be- 
lieve in the Uthurvun Vedu itself; 
and are, at least, of as ancient use in 
India as elsewhere. But certain words 
shouted in the ears of the patient to 
excite him,—by the chorus of mu- 
sicians and initiated disciples,—are 
clearly Mahomedan. The word Degen, 
especially, of which great use is made, 
is the Mahomedan religious war-cry : 
though the Hindoo sepoys have of late 
years adopted it ; and, in crossing the 
bridge of boats built over the Indus, 
when proceeding on the first Affghan 
expedition, the whole of the Hindoo 

egiments shouted Deen! Deen ! It is 
used in Kanoba’s Muthus, exactly as 
the words Io! and Evohe! were by 
the priests of Bacchus. 


* More correctly, perhaps, Mudhee, that word signifying, in Mahratta, a small 
Muthu, anchoret’s hermitage, or sacred shrine; the village probably deriving its 
name from that of Kanoba. 
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Finally, among the different subor- 
dinate Warens spoken of, or invoked 
in these shrines, are some names that 
are undoubtedly Mahomedan. Thus 
we have ‘* Sultan,” ‘ Sultan Maho. 
med ” and other spirits from the Ma- 
homedan spiritual world, side by side 
with Vetalu and other Hindoo devils, 
all harmoniously revolving round and 
submissive to the Bhuktu, who is pos- 
sessed by and communicates the Waren 
of this mysterious god, devil, saint, or 
agatho-demon, Kanoba. 

The name of ‘ Sultan Mahomed ” 
is well known in the Egyptian ma- 
gic. 

All these facts have led some of the 
Bombay Hindoos to imagine, that the 
whole system of Waren is a modern 
introduction of the Mahomedans, and 
nothing more than an engrafting of 
their magical ceremonies upon some 
of the forms of the Hindoo worship. 
But this opinion is clearly erroneous. 
For, independently of the evidence of 
books written long before the age of 
Mahomed* we find a system of Waren, 
purely Hindoo, now existing under se- 
veral modifications, inthe temples, vil- 
lages, and families, through the in- 
terior of the country, in which no 
Mahomedan intermixture whatever is 
traceable, and which is in most in- 
stances based upon the worship of some 
local form of the two great infernal or 
fatal deities, Devee and Shivu, the 
Hecate and Pluto-Saturnus of Hin- 
dooism. ‘There is, however, a well- 
known system of Mahomedan magic 
in India, called Peer Vidya, or the 
Science of Saints ; and the exact sys- 
tem of Egyptian magic, with a boy 
holding a mirror of ink in his hand, 1s 
also practised in Bombay and Hydra- 
bad, under the name of Hazirat or 
Summoning. It would, therefore, be 
aconjecture more probable, and more 
consistent with other facts, that an in- 
termixture of one, or both these Ma- 
homedan systems, with the pure Hin- 
doo system of Waren, had given the 
present Muthus of Kanoba so mottled 
a character. 

But, if it should appear a reason- 
able conjecture, that the Mahomedan 
necromancy itself is but a relic of the 


ancient Egyptian magic, which linger- 
ed in that country, and was tradition- 
ally transmitted, under every change 
of dynasty and creed, though in a pro- 
gressively imperfect and corrupted 
state, and under successive changes of 
its mythic investiture, according as 
Epopt, Rabbi, Bishop, or Caliph pre- 
vailed,—-we_ should then be able to 
account most completely for all the 
anomalies which we meet with in the 
system of Kanoba. We should be able 
to understand how the Mahomedan 
importers of that magic into India, 
meeting in this latter country a system 
something like their own, and a divi- 
nity. one of whose names resembled 
that of an ancient numen presiding 
over Egyptian sorcery, should have 
boldly claimed this divinity as their 
tutelary god, under that peculiar name 
of Kanosa ; should have placed be- 
side the Hindoo image of the infant 
Krishnu the secret emblem of the old 
Egyptian numen; and should have 
blended together, around the altar on 
which this two-fold Kanoba sat, with 
one aspect Egyptian and the other 
Hindoo, the Hindoo and the Maho- 
medan demonology fused into one. 
And if, upon looking upon the different 
processes resorted to by the Bhuktus 
of Kanoba, and the different effects 
produced upon their disciples, a sus- 
picion should steal upon the mind, that 
the whole system, though differing in 
its form and some of its instrumental 
means, is, in its real nature, identical 
with that which has recently made so 
much noise in Europe as Animal Mag- 
netism,—both alike medico-thauma- 
turgic ; although the Hindoo Bhuktu 
being, like the ancient Egyptian, a 
priest, carries on all as a solemn reli- 
gious rite,—yet intermingling in that 
rite certain physical processes and ap- 
pliances, and thus unwillingly acknow- 
ledging the necessity of the natural 
to the production of the supernatural ; 
while the European magnetiser, a 
scientific operator, proceeds altogether 
under the name of natural science, dis- 
claiming all mysticism,—yet arriving, 
or at least claiming to arrive, by his 
natural process, at lucidity, clairvoy- 
ance, illumination, and other gifts 


* In an old Sanscrit work on incantation, containing many sacred spells, we 
found more than one invoking the Wayoo of certain goddesses to come. Wayoo 
is the exact Sanscrit phrase for Waren, corresponding with rvvea, and signifying 


SPIRIT— WIND. 
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hitherto reckoned as belonging to the 
highest department of the supernatural; 

if such a suspicion should arise 
and grow upon the mind, will not this 
curious fact be fully accounted for, 
ancient Egypt, 


when, turning back to 


DESCRIPTION OF THE 


(COMMUNICATED BY 


The process of infusing Waren is 
generally performed in small, low- 
roomed houses, that have but very 
few windows, and, consequently, are 
not well ventilated. In the largest 
room on the ground-floor of the house 
is placed, in the most conspicuous 

art, a Mukhuru or tabernacle, which 
is differently constructed, according 
to the fancy and means of the B huktu, 
or head of the Muthu. Sometimes it 
is made of bamboo framework, pasted 
over with coloured paper ; and some- 
times of wood, richly ornamented with 
gold and silver tinsel. Its length and 
breadth, which are equal, vary from 
three to six feet; and its height is 
from six to nine feet. Branches of 
the Mango and Nimb trees are sus- 
pended from the ceiling of the room, 
at different intervals, ey over 
the Mukhuru, which has a number of 
ostrich eggs hanging from its roof. In 
the centre of the Mukhuru, and on an 
elevated position, is placed a brass 
image of Balu-krishnu, which is sur- 
rounded by a number of Taverz [or 
AMULETs}]; Nada, or twisted cords 
of worsted of many colours, for tying 
on the arms ;{ Padooka, or images of 
the feet of the deities only ; represen- 
tations of tombs ; a Shunku or conch 


The Mysteries of Kanoba, 


or the Mesmeric Waren. [Jan. 
we find there a Kanona, presiding over 
magic rites, ecstatic convulsionary 
dances, lucid dreams, oracles, and thau- 
maturgic medicine ! 

But this inquiry we must reserve for 
a future paper, 


WAREN MUTHUS OF KANOBA. 


AN EYE-WITNESS.)* 


shell; and the images of the tutelar 
gods of the Bhuktu. These contents 
of the Mukhuru are sprinkled over 
with different kinds of flowers, and the 
leaves of the Subzah [Hyssop?], the 
latter of which are considered to be 
essentially necessary. 

Immediately in front of the Muk- 
huru are placed earthen or metallic 
for holding fire to burn fran- 
kincense, and for lighting camphor. 

The pers desirous of bringing 
themselves under the influence of the 
Waren, are prohibited from eating 
certain fish, such as crabs and others ; 
as also from drinking spirituous li- 
quors, and frequenting the houses of 
Bayaderas. When the person under- 
goes the first ee ess in the evening, 
he is made to fast the whole of the 
preceding day, and to bathe imme- 
diately before going to the Muthu. 
At seven o'clock, p.m., of the evening 
fixed for the purpose—Sunday, Wed- 
and Thursday nights being 
pre forred to the others—he is made to 
sit in front of the Mukhuru, which is 
brilliantly illuminated on the occasion. 
The Bhuktu then bathes himself, and, 
being provided with a_ serpentine 
scourge called Koruda, which plays 
an important part in the subsequent 


vessels, 


ons 


nesday, 


* For this description and the two cases of exorcism which follow, the writer is 


indebted to an estimable young friend, 
ter to the Supreme Court at Bombay, 


witnessing the scenes which take place 


Nara 
who has 
within oe 


yun ee uthjee, first native interpre- 
ad cons sider rable opportunities of 
se shrines. 


We give these papers, as we have done those of Professor Bal Gungadhur Shas- 


tree, just as they were communicated to us, 


our own. Documents, 
alike from their personal character, t) 


coming thus directly 


instead of altering or embodying them in 
from natives themselves, respectable 


eir scientific ac quirements, and the responsi- 


ble public pa gen nts they hold, afford a most valu: ible independent testimony to 


the existence of these singular 


transactions, 
here described be lee to the more forcible class of operations. 


We may add that the proceedings 
We shall hereafter 


encounter a Muthu of a different description, where, from the slight glimpse which 
we can catch of it, it is evident a far more tranquil process is pursued. 

+ These amulets are of a remarkable character, and will be found hereafter 
affording an important key to the real nature of these operations. 


t Scapulars / ? 
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operations, he sits by the side of the 
Mukhuru, applies some of the ashes 
from the vessel used for burning fran- 
kincense to his own forehead, and 
commences burning frankincense and 
lighting camphor in front of the new 
patient. He then exposes a Nada or 
twisted cord of many colours to the 
fumes of the frankincense, and, re- 
peating some mysterious words, ties it 
round the wrist of the patient; takes 
up akind of drum called Dhoomka, 
beats it, and sings a song ina peculiar 
manner, The old patie nts join him in 
beating Dhoomkas, and in singing the 
song. The patient is now desired to 
stand just opposite to the image of the 
god, to untie his hair and cast it loose 
from his head, to prostrate himself 
before the god, concentrate his thoughts, 
and fix his eyes firmly on the image. 
If he happens to have no power with- 
in himself to concentrate his thoughts, 
and to fix his eyes on the image for a 
considerable le ngth of time, the Waren 
does not enter his body soon. Water 
is occasionally sprinkled over him, by 
means of a brane h of the Subzah, and 
the ashes taken from the frankincense- 

burner are blown towards him by the 
Bhuktu. His legs then begin to trem- 
ble, and the heart to pe alpitate, a pecu- 
liar sensation of heat is felt by him, as 
also giddiness and a tendency to sleep. 
Sometimes the patient experiences feel- 
ings of great exultation ; ; sometimes he 
is ‘actuated by feelings of great anger, 
sometimes his spirits are greatly de- 
pressed, bordering upon grief, and he 
commences to weep. At this crisis, 
the patient feels something stirring up 
and down, just below the ster num, 
and it continues there for some time. 
It is difficult for the Bhuktu to make 
this sensation rise higher up in the 
bosom, which is necessary in order to 
bring the Waren to a higher state. In 
order to effect this, the Bhuktu blows 

some ashes against the body of the pa- 
tient, brings the Subzah close to his 
nose, orders the Dhoomkas to be beaten 
loudly, and now and then calls out the 
words ‘ Ale-goojara-dustera-deen !” 

the meaning of w hich we have never 
been able to le sarn,* in which he is 
joined by all his old patients. He 


* The words appear to be used me rely as magical gibberish, 
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sometimes sprinkles water, and some- 
times curds, upon his person, with a 
branch of the Subzah ; and shakes the 
Koruda several times in his front, com- 
mencing from his feet upwards to his 
head. 

If these means fail, the Bhuktu 
causes one of his old patients of great 
power, who is sitting there beating a 
Dhoomka, to fall into the state of 
Waren, just by his simple will. All 
the old patients in attendance are so 
much excited by the measures already 
adopted by the Bhuktu to bring the 
Waren on the new patient, and are 
so liable to come under the influence 
of the Waren themselves, that they 
are ready, upon the slightest mark of 
the will of the Bhuktu, to enter into 
that state. This old patient, after pass- 
ing into the state of Warren, rushes 
forward before the image of the god 
from his seat, and placing himself be- 
fore the. new patient, repeats the pro- 
cess already adopted by the Bhuktu. 
He blows the ashes, takes up the Ko- 
ruda in his right hand, shakes it be- 
low the eyes of the new patient, puts 
it round his neck, agitates it with a 
trembling motion, and directs all his 
Se in the Muthu to call out 
‘* Deen!” who do so at once witha 
raised voice, accompanying the cry 
with the loud beating of their Dhoom- 
kag, and of the Tasas, another kind 
of drum employed outside the house 
on the same occasions. This sudden 
and fearful noise has generally the 
effect of throwing down the new pa- 
tient in the state of Waren. Some- 
times the old patient does not succeed 
with all these means, when he shakes 
the new patient gently backwards and 
forwards by means of the Koruda put 
round his neck, and shouts very loud- 
ly close to his ears. Sometimes he 
presses the ) points of his fingers upon the 
sternum of the new*patient, and moves 
them upwards and downwards ; some- 
times, he puts his hands round the 
waist of the new patient, and pulls him 
against his own body ; sometimes en- 
treats, and sometimes commands him 
to be in the state of Waren. 

When even these means are of no 
avail, the Bhuktu recites some mys- 


the parties them. 


selves not understanding them; but they y are evidently a corruption of some 


Mahomedan formula. 
GOOZAR-I DUSTOOR-I DEEN ! 


Monshee Mahomed Yoonoos suggests the following : ALEE 
Alee is the founder of the: rites of religion. — 
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terious words before the image of the 
god, and, in the course of this recital, 
he gets into the state of Waren, and 
suddenly rushes forward towards the 
new patient ; sometimes with the Ko- 
ruda in his hand, and puts it round 
the neck of the patient ; and some- 
times without it, when he puts his arm 
round his waist. ‘This movement often 
has the effect of making the patient 
fall insensible on the ground. Some- 
times the,Bhuktu, while reciting some 
mysterious words, stares at the image 
of the god with apparently great rage, 
and then casts on the patient the same 
stern look, which, in many cases, is 
quite sufficient to throw him insensible 
onthe ground. ‘These means failing, 
which is seldom the case, the Bhuktu 
holds a lime on the head of the pa- 
tient, and cuts it vertically with a 
knife by drawing it backwards and 
forwards ; and breaks a cocoanut in 
his front, sometimes by striking his 
clenched fist upon it, and sometimes 
with a bill-hook. When all these 
means fail, the operations are adjourn- 
ed over to another night, preference 
being generally given to a Thursday. 
On the day preceding the night, the 
Bhuktu observes a fust, gives a feast 
to a number of Bramhins in the morn- 
ing, offers a sacrifice to the intended 
Waren, invites some Faqueers in the 
evening, and makes them say Fatia, 
or prayers with Mahomedan ceremo- 
nies. These ceremonies, however, are 
not meant for Balu-Krishnu ; for, 
during the time the Faqueers are be- 
fore the Mukhuru, there is a screen 
put up in front of the image of this 
deity, so as to intercept it altogether 
from their sight. When these cere- 
monies are over, the new patient, who 
has been fasting the whole day, and 
has just bathed himself, is made to 
stand before the image of the god, 
and undergoes, in succession, the 
treatment already described, at the 
hands of the Bhuktu. 

In general the Waren comes more 
easily on the night of Junmu Ush- 
tumee, which is alsothe eve of Go- 
koolu-Ushtumee, than any other. 

When the Waren has taken full pos- 
session of the new patient, he feels a mo- 
tion in his breast upwards, which is the 
last recollection he has of his natural 
state. He then falls senseless on the 
ground, The Bhuktu adopts again in 
succession the measures described be- 
fore, to bring the Waren to a higher 





stage. Sometimes for several days, 
months, and even years together, the 
Bhuktu cannot doto hisnew patient any- 
thing more than to throw him senseless 
on the ground with a hurried respira. 
tion. After an hour orso, when the 
Bhuktu wishes to restore him to his natu- 
ral state, he places him before the image 
of Balu-Krishnu, lays one of his hands 
on his neck, sprinkles cold water upon 
his body, ties his hair into a knot, and 
sauses the music and the burning of 
the frankincense and camphor to be 
stopped. 

At a higher stage of the Waren, 
which can be attained only by the 
frequent repetition of these means, 
the patient contorts his limbs, jumps 
and dances about, claps his hands, 
and then holds them in that state 
sometimes over his head, sometimes at 
his breast, and sometimes between his 
thighs. He does not listen to any one 
addressing him, and we hear no other 
sound from him but that caused by his 
hurried and violent respiration. After 
dancing and leaping for some time, he 
throws himself down on the ground, 
and lying motionless for a few minutes, 
he sometimes recovers his senses of 
his own accord, and sometimes by 
the assistance of the Bhuktu. 

At another stage, which is consi- 
dered to be higher still, the patient 
after dancing for some time, squats 
himself down, with his body, some- 
times the whole, and sometimes only ¢ 
part, in a trembling state, answers any 
question put to him, holds a regular 
conversation generally in the Hindoos- 
thanee language, and after saying “I 
am now going away,” drops senseless 
on the ground for a minute or half 
a minute ; and then, recovering of his 
own accord, returns into the natural 
state. After such return he is wholly 
unconscious of what he said or did 
while in Waren. Some Warens do 
nothing but weep, others laugh, while 
some dance about with their hands 
and feet contorted in a peculiar man- 
ner. 

Every Waren has its peculiar name. 
When any Waren, such as that of 
‘the Sultan,” is well established in 
the body of any person, he directs, in 
the course of his dancing, the persons 
engaged in beating Dhoomkas, who 
are generally persons connected with 
the Muthu, to shout in praise of his 
own name, by saying “ Deen’ Poo- 
karo! Deen Pookaro!” [Shout out 
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peEN! Shout out peen!] whereupon 
they all at once shout “ Sooltan ke, 
doste yaron, Deen!” [Deen to the 
Sultan, beloved friends!] At this 
stage of the Waren, the Bhuktu can, 
at any moment, bring any one of the 
disciples who are engaged in beating 
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the drums, under the influence of the 
particular Waren he is accustomed 
to, just by Deen-pookar-ing in the 
name of that Waren, or by his simple 
volition ; when the person at once 
darts from his seat, and commences 
dancing about, 


CASE OF POSSESSION AND EXORCISM WITNESSED IN ONE OF KANOBA’S MUTHUS, 


(COMMUNICATED BY THE SAME.) 


One day, while several of the re- 
gular patients of a Bhuktu were under 
the influence of the Waren, and while 
the usual preliminaries, such as burn- 
ing frankincense, beating drums, 
singing, &c., were going on, a strange 
patient from another Muthu, who had 
come there as a spectator, suddenly 
sprang from his seat, gave a great 
shout, pushed aside all the persons 
who were already under the influence 
of the Waren, rushed forward to- 
wards the image of the god with great 
violence, threw himself down on his 
knees and palms, and remained in that 
position, evidently under the influence 
of some Waren or spirit. He then 
commenced jumping about and con- 
torting all his limbs—at one time 
clasping his hands together, at ano- 
ther time striking them against the 
floor with great force. In the mean- 
time, those persons who had been be- 
fore under the influence of the Waren, 
were so no longer; being suddenly 
transferred to their natural state. 

The head of the Muthu was greatly 
enraged at the disturbance thus occa- 
sioned by the stranger ; and—with 
the view of extorting from him an- 
swers, as to what the name of the 
spirit which possessed him was, and 
why it had come there, and ultimately 
of expelling it—tried very much to 
excite himself* into the state of 
Waren, but could not. All his old 
disciples, too, were seen gazing at the 
image of the god, evidently with the 
view of bringing themselves under the 
influence of the Waren ; but, for some 
time, their efforts proved fruitless. 
While things were going on in this 


manner, one of the long-standing pa- 
tients or disciples in the Muthu, | suc- 
ceeded in his endeavours; and was 
suddenly filled by the presence of Wa- 
ren, which the Bhuktu said was that 
of Vetalu, a chief servant of Shivu, 
constituted by him the king of all 
Hindoo devils. He immediately 
rushed forwards from those among 
whom he had been sitting ; and, tak. 
ing some ashes out of the vessel in 
which frankincense was burning, drew 
with it an unbroken line round the 
stranger, and said to him, in a voice 
of authority: “ If you dare go beyond 
this line, you must suffer the conse- 
quence ;” which had the desired effect 
of confining him within the circle. 
The following dialogue then took 
place between the man under the in- 
fluence of the Vetalu Waren and the 
evil spirit in possession of the stranger : 

Evi Sprrir—*“ Let tme go; I am de- 
sirous of going now. 

Veratu Waren—“ No, I will not 
permit you to go: first tell me who 
you are.’ 

Evi Sprrait.—‘“‘ I am Sultan Ma. 
homed.” 

Vetatu Waren.—‘ No, you are 
not Sultan Mahomed. If you will not 
give me your right name, I will throw 
upon you these ashes which I hold in 
my hand, and consume you on the 
spot.” 

Evit Sprrit.—‘‘ Do not! donot! I 
beseech you. I will give you my true 
name ; I am a Cuepa:f do allow me 
to go.” 

V ETALU Waren.— Well, go if you 
can.” 

Evi Sprrit.—‘‘ I cannot go while 


* Is this the energising of the Alexandrian theurgy ? 
{ CnHEDAS, or TORMENTORS, are a class of devils enumerated in Mahratta de- 
monology. Sultan Mahomed belongs, as formerly observed, to the Mahomedan. 


Both are familiar to the frequenters of Kanoba’s Muthus, 
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you hold me thus confined ; I beseech 
you, open a passage for me.” 

Vertatu Waren.—“I will allow you 
to go, if you promise never to pos- 
sess this man again.” 

Evi Spmrir.—“ Yes, I pledge my 
word to it.” 

The Bhuktu then placed a cocoanut 
on a part of the line, and said to the 
stranger—* Well, depart through this 
cocoanut; but if you ever dare to 


A HEDULEE, 
ONE OF 


CASE OF POSSESSION BY 


[Jan. 


come here again, you shall be cruelly 
tormented.” Upon this, the str uae 
fell insensible on the ground for some 
time ; and when he recovered his 
senses was informed of what had 
passed ; for he was quite unconscious 
of it. He was very grateful to the 
Bhuktu for having expelled the Cuepa, 
which, he said, had long had posses- 
sion of him, and was a source of great 
suffering to him. 


OR FEMALE DEVIL, AND ITS EXORCISM BY 
KANOBA’S BHUKTUS. . 


COMMUNICATED BY THE SAME.) 


In Bombay, two or three years 
ago, we were witnesses to the follow- 
ing scene. A girl of sixteen sud- 
denly fell down; her limbs became 
contorted, and for a time she was ut- 
terly speechless. She then complained 
of being beaten by a woman, who, she 
said, sat upon her chest, struck her 
with her clenched fist, and now and 
then twisted her neck, so as to squeeze 
out her very soul. The girl described 
this woman as a tall female, dressed 
in a yellow garment, having her hair 
loose, and her forehead besmeared 
with a red powder called Pinjuru. 
Neither the writer of this paper, nor 
any of the other persons who stood 
round the girl, saw any such woman ; 
yet, when “she was asked where the 
woman was, she answered—* Here she 
is, sitting upon my chest, striking me 
with her clenched fist, and twisting 
my neck to death.” All the persons 
present immediately concluded that 
she was possessed by a devil, and a 
Bhuktu was sent for, who soon made 
his appearance. Having washed his 
mouth, hands, and feet, he sat down 
near the place where the girl was 
lying, burned frankincense, took some 
ashes in his hand, and then command- 
ed the girl, or rather the devil in her, 
to rise and be seated. The girl re- 
fused to do so; but upon the Bhuktu 
threatening to torment her, by blow- 
ing against her some of the ashes he 
held in his hs and, she instantly obeyed 
his command, and sat up; with her 
hands, however, resting upon the 
floor, and her head hanging down 


upon her breast. The following dia- 
logue then took place between the 
Bhuktu and the supposed Hedulee, or 
female devil in the girl:— 

Buvxru.—* What is your name ? 
Take care! don’t give me a false 
name, or I will torture you.” 

Devit.—“ I am a HepDuLer.” 

Buuxtu.—* Why have you come 
here? What business had you here ?” 

Devit.—* As sue [meaning the girl 
herself] was walking in the yard be- 
hind the house, arrayed in full dress, 
I saw ner from the tree upon which I 
was sitting, and took possession of 
HER.” 

Buvxtru.—“ Will you go to your 
own place now ? if you will not, I can 
make you.” 

Devit.—* I have come here, I like 
the place, and I don’t wish to go away 
now; but if you wish to place me in 
your Devhara [tabernacle ‘of the idol], 
I wiil do no harm to any one.” 

Buauxtu.—‘' No, no, you shall not 
be placed in the Devhara: leave this 
girl forthwith, or I will torment you.” 

Devit.—* Do not, I entreat you, 
do not! I am ready to go, if you will 
promise to give me a goat every year.” 

Buvxtru.—* No, I will not give 
you a goat: are you going or not ?” 

Drvin.—** Then give me, at least, 
a fowl every year, and I will quit this 
place for ever.” 

Buuxtrou.—*“ No, you shall not have 
a fowl either.” 

She then asked for several trifling 
things in succession, such as a cocoa- 
nut, a betelnut,* &c. ; but, being re- 


* We are informed that these devils almost invariably ask, either to be allowed to 
go back to their own trees—trees being the ordinary lurking places of these beings, 
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fused every one of them, she was com- 
pelled to go away without having re- 
ceived anything. When the HeDULEE 
left the body of the girl, the latter 
dropped senseless on the ground ; and, 
after a minute or half a minute, she 
got up as if she had just awakened 


from a deep sleep, and began rubbing 
her eyes and adjusting her hair an 
dress. When questioned upon what 
had passed, ~ — to be quite 
unconscious of it, but appeared fa- 
tigued, and ennuileal of tenderness 
and soreness in her limbs. 


A VISIT TO ONE OF KANOBA’S MUTHUS 


Having obtained permission, with 
some difficulty, to visit one of the 
shrines of Kanoba on a Thursday 
night, the usual weekly night of ope- 
rations, we drove out about seven in 
the evening, accompanied by a Bram- 
hin who was acquainted with the 
Bhuktu, and had some knowledge on 
the subject of Waren. Our course 
lay through the thick woods of Gir 
gaum. The sun h: ad gone down; and 
the moon, already risen, was glinting 
at intervals through the palm-trees 
that overshadowed our road. After 
proceeding for about a mile through 
the woods, we had to alight, and 
thread our way on foot, by a narrow 
path that wound through the cocoanut 
trees, hemmed in on each side by walls 
mantled over with green ooze, from 
the damp vapours “that perpetually 
exhale from a soil daily watered and 
unvisited by the sun. These, inter- 
cepted and condensed in their ascent 


during the day, by the branches of 


trees, may be heard, in the night time, 
again slowly trickling down, like a 
heavy, dropping rain. The moonlight 
fell here and there upon our path; 


and, within the walls on either side of 


us, we were saluted, as we advanced, 
by the prolonged and dismal baying 
of the numerous Pariah dogs who 
abound in these gloomy woods, other- 
wise so silent and solitary, and are 
for ever barking at the passing stran- 
ger, or howling at the moon. Occa- 
sionally, where the wall had partially 
crumbled down and left a gap, three 
or four of these gaunt creatures would 
appear suddenly upon the breach, and 
menace our approach, and follow our 
receding footsteps with angry expos- 


tulations at our intrusion upon their 


dreary realm—*‘ loca nocte silentia 
late.” 

The whole scene, indeed, and the 
purpose of our journey, brought to 
our minds, fancifully perhaps, that 
made by /Eneas and the Sibyl, to 
behold the Stygian or, as W arburton 
teaches, the Eleusinian mysteries ; 
and, though the bl: ack ewe-lamb, 
‘‘atri velleris agnam,” slain at the 
outset to the mother of Eumenides, 
would belong more appropriately to 
Devee than to Kanoba, yet the ap- 
proach, at least, to the shrine of the 
latter would hold some comparison. 


* Tbant obscuri sold sub nocte per umbram, 
Perque domos Ditis vacuas, et inania regna. 
Quale per incertam lunam sub luce maligna 
Est iter in silvis, 


——- Viseque canes ululare per umbram,” 


After about a quarter of an hour’s 
walk, we came to an opening in the 
woods, in which there was a straggling 
hamlet, containing a cluster of houses 
grouped together in an irregular cres- 
cent. The left horn of this termi- 
nated in a recess, that seemed a sort 
of court or farm-yard, where, amid 
some unyoked carts, a group of cows 

and bullocks lay quietly reposing and 
chewing their straw. In front of 
these was a low building, resembling 
a large barn or farm-house ; and this, 
our guide informed us, was the Muthu 
of Kanoba. 

Having ag in to speak a few 
words to the Bhuktu, our guide re- 
turned, and conducted us into a wide, 
open veranda, which ran along the 
whole front of the house, and thence, 
through a narrow passage that struck 
out of it, straight before us, into a 
central room, where the owner of the 


according to Hindoo notions, or to be placed in the Devhara or tabernacle; the 
latter request proceeding from the desire to participate in the worship, and share the 


incense offered to the idols. 
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mansion civilly received us. Chairs 
were brought for our accommodation ; 
and we had now time to observe the 
place and company into which we had 
come. The passage, through which 
we had entered, seemed to pierce the 
house to about one-half its depth ; and, 
up to that point, divided it into two un- 
equal parts. On the right hand ran 
& narrow strip, containing one or two 
small rooms, occupied, we found, 
by tenants: on the left lay the greater 
art of* the anterior portion of the 
ouse, devoted to the accommodation 
of the shrine and its appurtenances. 
By an open door, facing the passage 
by which we had entered, we could 
see into the posterior division of the 
house, where some women were sit- 
ting, as is usual in this country, on 
the ground, surrounded by flour- amills, 
winnowing-b: iskets, earthen vessels 
containing water or grain, and other 
implements of household industry. 
The room where we sat was about 
twenty-one feet wide, and had been 
originally about twenty-four feet in 
length ; but a slip of nine or ten 
feet had been taken off in the direc- 
tion of the front, of which nearly 
two-thirds had been partitioned off 
into some sort of store-room, and the 
remaining third formed an open recess 
communicating with the main room ; 
so that the Muthu formed really one 
large oblong, with another smaller 
oblong running out of it, at right 
angles, at the farther end. 

In this small oblong, or recess, 
stood the tabernacle of Kanoba. It 
rested on an altar, or square platform 
of wood, which stood upon carved 
feet, or pillars, about sixteen inches 
from the ground. The tabernacle 
was a sort of miniature temple, con- 
sisting of four pillars supporting an 
irregular cupola, which, at its summit, 
shot up into a little minaret. The 
space between the pillars at the back 
was entirely filled up; so as to form 
a background for the shrine. At the 
three remaining sides, the upper cor- 
ners of each square between the pil- 
lars were rounded off into an arch of 
waving lines; and all the space sur- 
rounding the arch, between the pillars 
and the base of the cupola, was filled 
up with ornamental net-work: so that 
the tabernacle appeared like a little 
temple or Kiosk, with one side built 
up, and the other three opened into 
arches. It was about five feet square 





at the base, and nearly six feet high, 
exclusive of the altar and the cupola. 
The pillars were’ neatly carved, and 
crowned with little minarets ; and the 
whole was richly gilt over. 

Around the tabernacle stood five or 
six massive brazen candlesticks, or, to 
speak more correctly, pillar-shaped 
standing lamps. These stood about 
four feet high: the circular pedestal 
of each was about seven inches in 
diameter: mouldings ran along them 
from the bottom to the top, where 
each expanded into a star-shaped 
saucer, for holding the oil and the 
various wicks. From each point of 
the radiated circle one of the lighted 
wicks protruded, sending forth a 
tongue of light. 

In front of the shrine stood a row 
of censers; not those pendulous urns 
which are at present used in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, as formerly by 
the Magi— 


* Here the music of prayer from a minaret swells, 
Here the Magian his urn full of perfume is 
swinging ;” 


but short stands, or pillars, resting on 
circular pedestals, and crowned with 
expanding brasiers, which held the 
burning coals. In a corner of the 
recess ‘behind the tabernacle leant a 
pole, supporting a banner of red silk, 
richly fringed with gold. From the 
beam which divided the recess from 
the main room, hung a massive bell, 
about seven inches in diameter at its 
orifice: and along the walls of the 
Muthu were suspended gongs, cym- 
bals, tamborins, and kettle-dr drums, of 
various sizes. The space within the 
tabernacle ascended in a succession of 
steps, on which, among a crowd of 
other things, we perceived three 
images of Balu- Krishnu, covered with 
wreaths of jasmine. Garlands of the 
same powerful night-flower hung from 
pillar to pillar, and nearly smothered 
the articles within the tabernacle. In 
the front, on the platform, or altar, 
lay a large conch shell, with its point 
sawed off to make it vocal. 

Five or six persons were sitting in 
the room beside the Bhuktu ; two of 
them, a youth and a boy, his children. 
The Bhuktu himself was a very stout, 
powerful man, with a strong, coarse, 
Triton-like face, one apparently more 
likely to be imposed upon, than to 
impose on others. He belonged to 
the caste of Bhundarees, who are most 
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commonly employed in tapping the 
palm tree for its sweet liquor, and af- 
terwards distilling it into spirit, and 
selling it; but who, latterly, may be 
found i in many other and higher pur- 
suits, as carpenters, writers, lithogra- 
_ printers,* &c. By trade he was 
a carpenter; and his house showed 
evidence of his being in comfortable, 
though not wealthy, circumstances 
The Bhuktu sat on a low stool i 

front of the tabernacle, conversing 
with us, as we sat at the corner of the 
recess. One of his sons, a youth of 
about seventecn years, appe: ared very 
sickly: his face was wan, and one of 
his thighs and legs was very much 
shrunk. We took occasion to inquire 
what was the matter with him, and, in 
conversing about his ailment, and of- 
fering such advice as we were able to 
suggest, we succeed in establishing 
our intercourse on a friendly footing. 
We now ventured to approach the 
subject of the thaumaturgic operations, 
and asked whether he was going to 
practice to-night. His answer was 
hesitating and dubious: he said, the 
other patients had not come: his son, 
who was the chief disciple, was too ill: 
he seemed, in a word, to have re 
pented of the pe rmission granted, ond 
to wish to decline civilly, and without 
appet aring todoso. Y et he made no 
positive refusal; and as he began, 
soon after, to trim the lamps of the 
shrine, and to cast camphor and in- 
cense on the brasiers, we began to 
think they were going to commence 
This idea was confirmed, when, at 
some unobserved signal from him, all 
the persons in the room rose up at 
once, and repaired to the different 
musical instruments above-mentioned. 


One sat down, a little at one side of 


the tabernacle, with the conch to his 
lips; another laid hold of the tongue 
of the great bell overhead; a third 
held a gong suspended by a string in 
one hand, “and a wooden hammer in 
the other, raised ready to strike; a 
fourth took the small, thick, cup- like 
cymbals, called Tatu, used for beat- 
ing time and for worship : and two or 
three got drums of different dimen- 
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sions ready. The Bhuktu himself, 
however, attracted our chief attention. 
Rising up from his stool, he seized a 
Morucuvt, or long, thick broom of 
peacock’s feathers; such as is com- 
monly borne in India behind royalty, 
and waved around its head, lest irre- 
verent fly or humming mosquito should 
visit the cheeks of princes too rudely ; 
and, throwing a heap of incense and 
camphor on the coals, he cast himself 
into the attitude of a fencer lunging 
at an a lversary ; and extending the 
peacock broom, like a foil, tows ards the 
face of the central image of Balu- 
Krishnu, remained in that attitude for 
a few seconds perfectly still. Ona 
sudde Ds the red flare of the camphor 
broke forth ; the white curling clouds 
of incense rose up around the taber- 
nacle ; and the Bhuktu,—seeming to 
throw his whole soul into an intense 
gaze upon the idol,—began to vibrate 
the Morucuvt in its face with a rapid, 
tremulous, flashing motion, produced 
by an almost i imperceptible movement 
of his wrist, his arm and body remain- 
ing all the while perfectly motionless. 
Simultaneously with the first flash of 
the feathers in the idol’s face, the 
conch, the bell, the cymbals, the gong, 
the drums, all began together,—and 
produced close to our ears a most in- 
tolerable and brain-crushing medley 
of noises ; which, growing louder and 
more rapid every instant, at last com- 
pelled us, in order to preserve our 
senses, to rush out of the house, and 
seek relief in distance and theopen air. 
In about eight minutes the noise 
ceased, and we returnedtothe Muthu. 
All had relapsed into their former 
silence and apathy. The scene which 
had just taken place, was, the Brah- 
min informed us, merely the Dhoo- 
parutee, or usual vesper service to the 
idol ; and we learnt that, owing to the 
reasons before alleged, no operations 
were to take place that night. Dis- 
sppeiated in the main object of our 
visit, and suspecting that there was, 
at the bottom of all the excuses made, 
a rooted unwilligness to have a Euro- 
pean present, we were anxious to 
glean at least as much information as 





* Gunput Krishnujee, a Bhundaree, has long had a Lithographic press establish. 
ed in Bombay ; from which, besides a literary periodical, he has issued a valuable 
Series of Mahratta and Sanscrit works, beautifully executed ; ; especially an edition 
of the Geeta with five metrical translations or paraphrases, entitled Geetartha 


Bodhinee. 
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we could, in the way of conversation ; 
and, with this view, sitting down again 
at the corner of the recess, we enter- 
ed into friendly discourse with the 
Bhuktu ; and a desultory conversation 
ensued, of which we have preserved 
the following notes. 

Vistror.—How long, friend, have 
you been a Bhuktu of Kanoba, and 
what led you to become one ? 

Buvxtv.—I have been devoted to 
Kanoba from my birth. My mother 
was long barren; she came to the 
shrine and made a vow to the god, 
that, if she had a son, she would de- 
vote him to his service ; I was that 
son ; and from my childhood I have 
been about the shrine. 

Vis.—When did you first expe- 
rience Waren ? 

Bu.—It has played in my body from 
a boy. It came upon me one day 
during the rites, and has since re- 
mained with me. 

Vis.—What is the usual night on 
which your disciples meet ? 

Bu.—On Thursday night, if dis- 
posed to do so; but they do not meet 
every Thursday ; only when disen- 
gaged, and disposed to rejoice before 
the god. 

Vis.—How is the Waren brought 
on ? 

Bu.—It comes on different persons 
in different manners, according to 
their devotion and the pleasure of the 
god. Some old patients at the smell 
of the incense, the first word of the 
sacred song, or the first tap of the 
drum, are in Waren ; some gaze on 
the idol fixedly, with intense efforts of 
devotion, and mentally invoke the pre- 
sence; thereupon the Waren seizing 
them, they rush and cast themselves 
down before the idol ; on some I east 
liquid ; or blow ashes trom the censer ; 
some I touch and handle and embrace ; 
I draw them to and fro with this 
scourge; or shake it before their eyes ; 
I draw this broom of feathers down be. 
Sore them, quiveringly. 

Vis.—How does the Waren show 
its presence ? 

Ba.—Ina hundred ways, as the god 
chooses to play in their bodies. Some 
leap about; some laugh; some cry 
out; some dash their heads and limbs 
on the earth ; some twist their bodies 
and members about ; — crouching, 
climbing, or falling down senseless. 

Vis.—Do any of them tremble in 
*he head or limbs ? 
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Bu.—They all tremble ; the Waren 
comes on with trembling. It begins at 
the toes and feet, and goes up gradually, 
till the whole body shakes, and the head. 

Vis.—Does it render them insensi- 
ble to pain ? 

Bu.—They dash themselves about 
and do not feel it. Look at this Ko- 
ruda; [here he handed us a formidable 
scourge, about two yards long, two 
inches in diameter at the thick end, 
and gradually tapering off to the lash. ] 
I lash them with this enough to kill 
other people, and welt their bodies 
severely ; they do not even feel it. 

Vis.—Do they feel fire ? 

Bu.—They often play with fire and 
are insensible to it ; they even eat it. 

Vis.—Do they ever foretell the fu- 
ture ? 

Bu.—According to the degree of 
their Waren. The old disciples, who 
have long had Waren, tell future 
things, and see things not before 
them. 

Vis.—And what do they gain by 
thus bringing on the Waren ? 

Bu.—They become cured of their 
own devil-maladies, and they cure 
others ; after initiation, their devotion 
is suflicient motive ; they delight to be 
possessed by the god. 

Vis.—Do they fall asleep and wake 
again in Waren ? 

Bu.—Young patients commonly fall 
asleep ; and the violent movements of 
others end in falling insensible. 

Vis.—But out of this state, do they 
awake in Waren, and talk in Waren ? 

Bu.—Old disciples who have long 
had Waren, like the Bhuktus, have 
the Waren constantly at command or 
in their own power ; [apule swadhinu. ] 
Such can be awake in Waren at plea- 
sure, and prophecy. 

Some people here came in with mes- 
sages from out-door patients. The 
Bhuktu asked a few questions of each ; 
and, taking up some of the ashes from 
a censer, muttered some words over 
them, folded them up in a leaf, and 
gave them to be taken to the patients. 
Our dialogue then proceeded. 

Vis—What is it you have been 
sending ? 

Bu.—Ashes from before the god. 

Vis.—What is it for ? 

3u.—The sick will rub it on their 
foreheads and they will be cured. 

Vis.—Is it for demoniac diseases 
only that you send this ? 

Bu.—We send it for all maladies; 
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if they have proceeded from demoniac 
influence, this will cure them. 

Vis.—And for those violent demo- 
niac possessions accompanied with 
foaming, convulsions, &e. ? 

Bu.—Those are sometimes brought 
here ; sometimes I go to their houses. 
Tf violent, I sometimes drive out the 
devil by lashing them with the Koruad. 
Sometimes they are driven out easily 
at once ; sometimes the Waren of Ka- 
noba must be communicated to them ; 
and they must remain patients a long 
time before they are cured, 

Vis—Do women see the men under 
Waren ? 

3H.— Women are generally advised 
to stay away. If the people under 
Waren see a woman with a black 
saree on, they leap upon and injure 
her. 

Vis.—And do you, friend, really 
believe in all this: these supernatur: ul 
effects of Waren; these exorcisms ; 
these cures by mere ashes ? 

Bu.—Look, sir, at this tabernacle ; 
these massive brazen lamps; these 
various images, vessels and orna- 
ments, some of them ver y expe nsive ; 
for example, this silver umbrella for 
the idol: well! not one of these things 


were provided by me. Every one of 


them is a grateful tribute from some 
party, who has had personal expe- 
rience of the truth of Kanoba. Must 
there not be reality, where such real 
and solid evidences are the fruits ? 

Vis.—My friend, it is doubtless 
your interest to believe it real ; where 
such solid fruits, as you say, are the 
consequence, it is but too natural. 

3H.—Nay, for that matter, I am 
quite independent. I get fifteen ru- 
pees a month as a carpenter, in the 
Gun Carriage Department. ’Tis de- 
votion, not the hope of gain, that 
makes me a Bhuktu. 

Vis.—What is that red flag in the 
corner ? 

Bu.—That is a flag sent to me from 
Puithunu, from the chief Gadee [spi- 
ritual throne] there, in acknowledg- 


ment of my power as a Bhuktu of 


Kanoba. We use it on Gokoolu-Ush- 
tumee. Some of these images and 
ornaments were also sent me from 
there. 

Vis.—If your powers of cure be 
real, why -annot you cure that poor 
boy? If,the god is so propitious to 
you and him, and enters your persons, 
and enables you to heal others, why 
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does he not heal, or enable you to 
heal him ? 

This remark seemed to strike him: 
he turned and exchanged a look of in- 
telligence with one of his neighbours : 
and for a moment was silent; but 
shortly after, he made the following 
curious answer :— 

Bu.—If my son’s sickness were a 
devil-ailment, I could cure him; but 
‘tis a bodily disease ; Kanoba’s power 
is against devils. 

At the moment, we thought this an 
ingenious evasion, but, on after reflec- 
tion, we were struck with the answer, 
as possibly containing a natural tru: 
in a mythic shape. 

His god was not what we consider god, 
the aLmicuTy ; but a specific, limited 
power, or effect, of nature [or super- 
nature], deified. His re ply might, 
perhaps, be thus correctly translated 
into the language of medicine :— 

‘‘ If my son’s complaint were epi- 
leptic, hy steric, or nervous, I could 
cure him by this process ; but, not 
being so, I am unable.” 

We asked him to show us the ima- 
ges of Balu-Krishnu. He handed us 
one of the largest. 

«* And this,” we said, ** is Kanoba 2” 

«© No! that is not Kanoba.” 

‘* Where then is Kanoba ?” 

** There!” 

He yes in our hands a strange- 
looking, bright, copper tube, consist- 
ing of a cylinder six or seven inches 
long and three inches in diameter ; 
and terminated, at each end, by a 
cone of the same metal, about three 
inches long, forming one continued 
piece with the cylinder: three small 
rines were attached to the centre, for 
strings to pass through. 

We turned this instrument round 
and round, expecting to find some 
image or etching of an idol; but in 
vain. ’ 

‘* Why, friend,” we remarked, “ we 
can see no Kanoba here.’ 

“That,” he replied, touching the 
tube, “‘ that is Kanosa.” 

‘‘ This, friend,” we observed, after 
considering it more attentively, “ this 
is nothing but a gigantic amulet : it is 
exactly such as the little native chil- 
dren carry tied on their arms, only it 
is so large.” 

‘* Tuat,” he rejoined, ‘‘is Kano- 
BA: it is CHARGED with Kanosa !” 

A flood of light seemed to break 
upon us as he uttered this. We turned 
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to examine the interior of the taber- 
nacle more attentively ; and saw along- 
side of the central Balu-Krishnee 
five of these tubes, side bv side, ina 
a row—all cuHarcep with Kanoba! 
*Twas a true Kanobic battery! The 
Leyden jar; the magnetised phial ; 
and the Kanobised tube would seem, 
then, to be all modifications of the 


one principle, the accumulation of 


secret virtue or power, whether na- 
tural or supernatural, in charged ves- 
sels. In the Leyden jar, indeed, the 
power is now acknowledged to be 
physical: in the Kanobised tube it is 
viewed as spiritual: in the magnetised 
phial it seems to hover betwixt the 
two. But if any such secret as elec- 
tricity, or electro-magnetism, were 
known in ancient Egypt, would it not 
have been regarded and _ preserved 
there as a mystic, rather than a na- 
tural, power ; and thus gradually have 
generated the idea of accumulating 
spiritual power in material vessels: as 
the virtue of metallic magnets has 
gradually led, in modern times, to the 
phial of magnetised water? The 
strangest thing of all is, that this 
monster amulet, charged with Ka- 


[Jan. 


noba, should consist of a central cy- 
linder and two pointed conical ex- 
tremes. Was this form, which is 
copied in the greater number of mimic 
amulets worn by men, women, and 
children, in Western India, originally 
derived from any reference to phy- 
sical magnetism—to the centre of in- 
difference, and the two antagonist po- 
larities ? It may have been so; and 
if, as we hope to show hereafter, this 
shape was undoubtodly borrowed from 
ancient Egypt, it probably was so: 
though, among those who now use it, 
the form has survived the reason. 
Even so, the modern Joshees, or as- 
trologers of India, caleulate eclipses 
by the mechanical use of old formula, 
the scientific principles of which not 
one of them understands. 

We shall now take farewell of Ka- 
noba for a period. We have much 
yet to say of his shrines, his Bhuktus, 
and their disciples; but our diminish- 
ing space warns us to close; and our 
readers, too, will probably be glad of 
a pause. Neither the pastoral nor the 
mystic rill must be allowed to flow too 
long. 


* Claudite jam rivos pueri,“eat prata biberunt."’ 
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ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE. 


WE are not sure that the title of this 
book* adequately expresses its nature 
or purpose. The word “ Romance” 
will, to a large class of readers, be not 
unlikely to suggest that the author 
claims the privileges of a writer of fic- 
tion, and that, though the dramatis 
persone are found in the recorded his- 
tory of the country, he has yet the 
same power over their movements as 
the Greek tragic poet asserted over his 
Agamemnons and Helens, or as Scott 
and Bulwer have, in our day, over the 
obedient shadows of mighty chiefs and 
gorgeous dames and damosels, whom, 
having evoked, they compel into their 
service, not to react the scenes of their 
former life, but to appear as actors 
under such other circumstances ag 
imagination may suggest. Mr. Cratrx's 
is a different purpose—one presenting, 
perhaps, greater difficulties. His is to 
exhibit the persons, whom he under- 
takes to describe, as they actually 
were ; and his power over the charac- 
ters of his story is limited by what he 
finds recorded in authentic documents. 
“ The Romance of the Peerage” is a 
title that, interpreted by the book, 
would tell us, that the principle of 
selection to which any particular nar- 
rative owes its place in his work, is its 
being of that class to which, speaking 
of realities, we should give the epithet 
of romantic ; and that it is taken from 
that debateable ground between pub- 
licand private history which may be de- 
scribed as occupied by the Peerage. 
“It is with facts alone,” says Mr. 
Craik, “that the present work pro- 
fesses to deal—it aspires in nowise to 
the airy splendours of fiction. The ro- 
mance of the Peerage which it under- 
takes to detail is only the romantic 
portion of the history of the peerage.” 

The subject is happily chosen. So. 
ciety in England—nay, everywhere— 
is essentially aristocratic, and the fu- 
mily, not the individual, is the first 
humanising thought—is that which, 
were it, could it be, absent, man would 


* «The Romance of the Peerage ; or, Curiosities of Family History.” 
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be as the beasts of the field or of the 
forest. The peerage, in the abstract, 
is but this thought exhibited in the 
only form in which it can be easily 
shown. We have no especial venera- 
tion for the individuals of which any 
class is composed ; but yet we think, 
in our day, that the members of the 
peerage are at least equal to those 
whom popular suffrage has raised to 
the rank of legislators. The debates 
in the Lords are, for the most part, 
superior to those in the Commons ; 
but it is a mistake to think of the peer- 
age in England as separating men into 
classes. Truly considered, it is one of 
the many ways in which the aristo- 
cratic element in the constitution be- 
comes practically mitigated. There 
is scarcely a family in the land, how- 
ever humble, that, through some or 
other of its branches, is not connected 
with the peerage. The instances are 
numerous of persons who, from the 
very lowest situations of life, have suc- 
ceeded in establishing their rights as 
peers of the realm in virtue of the he- 
reditary principle. Our laws, that 
know nothing of the de-humanising, 
left-handed marriages of the German 
nobility, give to the wife of a peer, no 
matter what the rank of her parents 
may be, all the rights which his wife, 
from whatever rank taken, could pos- 
sess. To distinguished ability in every 
one of the recognised professions of 
civil life, the avenue to the House of 
Lords is scarcely less open than that 
of the House of Commons. But we 
must not be betrayed into a discussion 
that would lead us_ far from Mr. 
Craik’s work, and compel an examina- 
tion of the very principles on which 
society in England is founded. Were 
such a discussion possible for us at the 
moment, we know no writer who has 
done so much to assist us as Mr. 
Craik, both in the illustrations which 
the volumes before us afford, and yet 
more by the justness of the views which 
everywhere inspire and animate his 
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work, and of which we find in the third 
volume a formal exposition. We now 
advert to the way in which this privi- 
leged order is connected with all other 
classes, for the single purpose of say- 
ing, that in the choice of his subject 
Mr. Craik has been fortunate, having 
selected one which can scarcely be 
without considerable interest to almost 
every one in the community : — 


“ The family history of the Peerage 
has the recommendation for the present 
or of having been much more 

rgely recorded than any other family 
history ; ; such alimitation, besides, gives 
distinctness and manageableness to 
what would otherwise be a boundless 
subject. Noris there any danger that 
our survey by being thus circumscribed 
will be confined to a single class of the 
community, and that the smallest; 
there is no one of our ennobled families 
the history of which can be long pur- 
sued without conducting us over the 
whole field of English society. 
them have been mixed up in every pos- 
sible way with every rank of the 
ple. In some instances, the oldest and 
highest of them have gradually sunk, or 
been suddenly thrown down, to the 
humblest social position ; in other cases, 
the stream of descent flowed for 
ages in the obscurest channel, and the 
heir to a coronet has been found in the 
descendant of generations of peasants 
or mechanics. Every ancient genealo- 


e0- 


has 


gical tree among us has projected itself 


over the land, by branch or offshoot, in 
all directions. Thousands of 
now hidden in the common crowd of the 
population, are the not remote connex- 
ions of the most distinguished houses, 
or the remnants of lineages that once 
were among the most honoured in the 
realm. The romance of the peerage, 
in this way, often descends to both the 
middle and the working classes.” 


persons 


To the peerage itself the work, from 
its very nature, must be rather inju- 
rious in diminishing the kind of prestige 
with which the institution is regarded. 
The history with which we are occu- 
pied i is the history of individuals, and 
it is not possible to think of romance 
in a life without at the same time re- 
membering, that romance implies a 
deviation from established order and 
arrangement. The quiet performance 
of unostentatious but most important 
duties is the true distinction of the 
English nobleman; but this will not 
do for romance, and so the selection 
must be of persons distinguished, and 


All of 
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distinguished for anything rather than 
the unassuming yet self-asserting good 
conduct which is the proper attribute 
of the best specimens of the class 
which gives its title to the work. The 
most orthodox historian of the Church 
will find his heroes in the greatest he- 
retics ; royal societies will listen to 
full accounts of meteors and unusual 
phenome na, whom no one would think 
of enlightening by any statement of 
the laws of the planet ary system; and 
in the same way, we should remember 
that in any such work as that before 
us, the more irregular, and capricious, 
and self-willed the course of any man 
or woman whom Mr. Craik meets in 
his travels through Peerage-land, far 
and away, the better for his purpose. 
Mr. Craik’s work touches upon almost 
every incident of public interest for a 
period of about threecenturies. Though 
there is no actual interruption of con- 
tinuity at any one period of our an- 
nals, separating, as by a boundary, our 
ancestors from ourselves—though the 
changes of manners at any one period 
so insensibly blend with that which it 
precedes, and that which it follows— 
yet it is certainly true that for all 
practical purposes we scarce think of 
a period anterior to that of Elizabeth ; 
and with that period the first narra- 
tives in the volumes before us com- 
mence, With the history of a mater- 
nal relative of Queen Elizabeth is our 
first concern; and she, fortunately 
for the dramatic unities of Mr. Craik’s 
plot, lived to the age of ninety-five, 
which may thus be regarded as a fixed 
moment of time. She had married 
three times; and when a woman gives 
to the world what Southey calls a Har- 
leian miscellany of children by several 
authors, we havea certain unity of ac- 
tion and of subject, as the three families 
become, as it were, one, from the fact 
of their being so as her family. Though 
there is some shifting of the scenes, 
the unity of place is, on the whole, 
pretty well observed; for the old 
lady is for some forty-five years, and 
through two, at least, of her marriages, 
resident on the same estate; and that 
estate, the property of her second 
husband, and purchased by her third, 
passed finally to the grandson of her 
first. That place is not without as- 
sociations that connect it with our own 
times; for it is no other than the 
manor then and now known by the 
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name of Drayton. Who has not 
heard of Drayton Manor ? 

And who is this * sorceress of the 
silver locks,” and what is the magic by 
which she has rendered Time power- 
less? Through that life of about a 
century strange things have been 
done by those with whom she was 
connected, and strange things were 
often said in which her name was 
mingled. Those strange things, as 
far as they are injurious to her, we do 
not believe ; and our reasons for dis- 
belief will appear in the course of this 
article; but the magic which enabled 
her to endure so much of marriage, 
and so much of widowhood—which 
kept her alive so long, and preserved 
within her an elastic spirit that rose 
above every calamity and affliction— 
was radiant yood-temper. Nothing 
can be more beautiful—nothing that 
we have ever read exhibits the female 
character in a truer or more amiable 
lizht—than her letters to her 
from which we find in these volumes 
frequent extracts. But who is this 
sorceress, unchanged while all things 
changing round her? Let Mr. 
Craik answer :— 


sony, 


are 


** To the generality of my readers the 
very name of Lettice Knollys will pro- 
bably be new. Yet she 
Queen Elizabeth’s nearest 
as near as Mary Stuart, 
nearer than Mary's son, who inherited 
Elizabeth's crown. She was the eldest 
daughter of Sir Francis Knollys, by 
his wife, originally Catherine Carey, 
whose mother was the elder sister of 
Anne Boleyn. .Lettice was therefore 
first cousin once removed to her Ma- 
jesty. Elizabeth, when she ascended 
the throne, at the age of five-and-twenty, 
in 1558, had neither father nor mother, 
brother nor sister, uncle nor aunt, alive ; 
more than one of these nearest branches 
the axe had lopt of; the only indivi- 
duals in existence more nearly related 
to her than Lettice Knollys, were Let- 
tice’s mother and that lady’s brother, 
Henry Carey, soon after created Lord 
Hunsdon, who were her full cousins by 
the mother’s side; and the Countess of 
Lennox and Duchess of Suffolk, the 
daughters of her father’s sisters, Mar- 
garet and Mary. But these two latter 
ladies both speedily fell into disgrace, or 
under suspicion; their blood was too 
royal, or too red, as the phrase ran; 
so that her cousins of the en stock, 
the Careys and the Knollyses, had all 
the sunshine of the royal relationship to 
themselves. 
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‘Sir Francis Knollys, besides being 
married to her first- cousin, had another 
claim upon her Majesty’s consideration. 
He was one of the staunchest Protestants 
she had about her. Not that Pro- 
testantism any means one of 
Elizabeth's strongest passions. But in 
the circumstances it was necessary that 
she should be as much a Protestant as 
she could, and also that she should seek 
or accept the service and support of 
better Protestants than herself. She 
had, as it were, married Protestantism, 
and taken its name. Most of the Court 
Protestantism of that day, however, 
was of a somewhat damaged character. 
Even Cecil had conformed in the pre- 
ceding reign; and most of the other 
courtiers and ministers of the new 
Queen, however zealous professors they 
ha | become since her accession, or had 
previously ian in the days of her bro- 
ther, had, in like manner, deemed it 
better in those of her sister to go to 
mass than either to the stake or into 
exile. But Knollys, who had been in 
office under Edward, had _ resigned 
everything, and, shaking the dust of 
his native land from off his shoes, had 
betaken him to where the Gospel light 
shone full and free in its native land of 
Germany, whence he had returned, 
when the darkness passed away at 
home, a fiercer Protestant than ever. 
Indeed, like most of the refugees whom 
this change brought back to England, 
he was now probab ily ready for a se- 
cond Reformation, if such a thing should 
come in his way. Elizabeth held what 
had been already done to be quite 
enough; but there was no danger in 
the more extreme principles of her 
cousin Knollys, who was very well 
contented to accommodate himself to 
the established order of things for the 
present. She never employed him in 
any high capacity ; but he was much in 
her confidence so long as he lived; and, 
giving him the Household ap- 
pointment, first of Vice-Chamberlaia, 
afterwards of Treasurer, she gratified 
the vanity, or rewarded the fidelity, of 
the worthy Puritan by making him 
a Knight of Garter. 

**No account of her that has fallen in 
my way has mentioned when his eldest 
daughter was born; but a notice of her 
age in a letter written in her lifetime, 
to be afterwards cited, shows it to have 
been in 1539 or 1540. Questionless the 
little Lettice would be duly nurtured 
upon the sour milk of the paternal faith ; 
and, notwithstanding sundry startling 
or puzzling indications, a soul of 
Puritanism may have lived in her to the 
end of her days. ‘The light is not 
when it is not to be 
whatever may have been 
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gone out 
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her condition as to one kind of grace, 
we cannot reasonably doubt that she 
was amply endowed with another kind 
—that she was ‘in outward show elabo- 
rate,’ even if she might be ‘of inward 
less exact.’ Her history would seem 
sufficiently to prove that ‘ the fatal gift 
of beauty’ had not been withheld from 
her. 


During the life of her father, Let- 
tice became the wife of Walter Deve- 
reux, the first Earl of Essex of that 
name. Mr. Craik’s plan renders it 
necessary for him to state, with more 
particularity than, for any purposes of 
our paper, it is an object to follow, the 
ancestry of Walter Devereux. His 
father had married the daughter of 
the first Earl of Huntingdon, and Wal- 
ter Devereux was their son. A few 
weeks before Elizabeth’s accession he 
had succeeded his grandfather as se- 
cond Viscount of Hereford. At this 
time he was but seventeen years of 
age. : 

His marriage with Lettice Knollys 
was, we are told, some time between 
1560 and 1565. He was recommended 
to the notice of Cecil by Sir Henry 
Sidney, in 1568, and soon afterwards 
employed by the persons to whom the 
custody of Mary Queen of Scots had 
been assigned. He was accused of 
aiding in the project of marrying Mary 
to the Duke of Norfolk by Lesley, Bi- 
shop of Ross. We have his reply: the 
offended tone in which he replied to 
an offensive imputation probably dis- 
pleased Cecil—“ That which the Bishop 
of Ross hath reported of me is most 
untrue. For any unfit speech which 
past from mee, either of the Duke of 
Norfolk or of the Earl of Leicester, I 
desire but to have it justified to my 
face when time shall serve. I have 
spoken nothing which 1 will not say 
again; and yet, that have I not said 
which might give either of them cause 
of offence.” This was not a tone 
which Leicester could endure; and 
the reply of Elizabeth to the Earl of 
Huntingdon, Mary’s gaoler, says, “* We 
see no cause that our cousin of Here- 
ford should remain there at Sutbury, 
but to be in readiness at his own house 
for our service, if any of you should 
have need thereof.” 

We next find Hereford under cir- 
cumstances which prove he had little 
sympathy with Mary or her partisans. 
The dangerous insurrection which was 
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known by the name of the Rising in 
the North, gave him the opportunity 
of doing good service, which was 
acknowledged and rewarded by the 
Queen. Hereford was the lineal re- 
presentative of the Bourchiers, and on 
the death of William Parr, Marquis 
of Northampton, without issue, the 
earldom of Essex became extinct, and 
the manor of Braintree, in Essex, re- 
verted to the crown. The Queen 
bestowed the manor on Hereford, and 
soon after revived in his person the 
title of Earl of Essex, which had been 
borne by the Bourchiers. At the 
ceremony of his creation, the Queen 
herself, leaning over him as he bent 
before her, placed the sword -belt 
across his shoulder, and the cap and 
coronet upon his head. Soon after 
he received the Garter. In the month 
of January following, he was one of 
the peers who sat in judgment on the 
Duke of Norfolk. 

We next meet Essex in Ireland. 
He proposed the reduction of Ulster 
on condition of being given half the 
lands which he should rescue from the 
rebels ; and, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing money for the adventure, he mort- 
gaged to the Queen, for ten thousand 
pounds, the lands she had lately given 
him in Essex. Fuller tells us that 
he was encouraged in this enterprise 
by one “that loved his nearest rela- 
tive better than himself,” and that, in 
pursuing it, Essex ‘ was sensible that 
his room was more welcome than his 
company at court.” In this way Ful- 
ler hints at the scandal which already, 
it appears, made free with the names 
of Leicester and our heroine, Lettice. 

The Irish adventure could not well 
have been more unprosperous. Ful- 
ler amuses himself at Essex’s expense : 
“He mortgaged his fine estate, and 
afterwards sold it outright for money 
to buy a bear’s skin, but when he 
came to take the bear, he found 
greater difficulties than he expected.” 
This purchase and sale of bear’s skins 
was common enough in Elizabeth's 
day, and at later periods of Irish his- 
tory, and it has never had the slightest 
success. Essex’s plans for the pacifi- 
cation of the country, as far as we 
can understand from his letters pre- 
served in the “ Sidney Papers,” were 
judicious, and might have been suc- 
cessful if he and the Lord Deputy— 
who seems to have regarded his own 
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power as abridged by Essex’s appoint- 
ment as governor of Ulster—were not 
engaged in a game of cross-purposes, 
which defeated everything that Essex 
attempted. It was in vain that Essex 
succeeded in the field—he was allowed 
to reap no fruits of the victory. It 
was in vain that he sought to effect 
some good by negociation. He com- 
plains of conduct on the part of the 
Lord Deputy and the council that 
compromised the honor of the Queen, 
and made Essex appear to have broken 
his word with the parties with whom 
he dealt :—* My lords,” he says, 
writing to the council in Dublin, “I 
humbly desire you to consider well of 
this matter. It is somewhat to me 
(though little to others) that my house 
should be overthrown with suffering 
me to run myself out of breath with 
expenses. It is more, that in the 
word of the Queen I have, as it were, 
undone, abused, and bewitched with 
fair promises, O'Donnell, Mac Mahon, 
and all others that pretended to be 
good subjects in Ulster. It is most, 
that the Queen’s Majesty shall adven- 
ture this estate [run the risk of losing 
this kingdom of Ireland], or else 
subdue rebellion with intolerable 
a Oe ee oe ee ee 
Let my life here be examined by the 
strictest commissioners that may be 
sent, I trust that in examining my 
faults they will allege this for the 
chief, that I have unseasonably told a 
plain, probable, honorable, and effec- 
tual way how to do the country 


good. 


‘For, of the rest, they can say nothing 
of me but witness my misery by plague, 
famine, sickness, continual toil, and con- 
tinual wants of men, money, carriages, 
victuals, and all things meet for great 
attempts. And, if any of these have 
grown by my defualt, then condemn 
me in the whole. I pray you, my lords, 
pardon my earnestness ; [ think I have 
reason, that am thus amazed with an 
over sudden warning, that must take a 
discharge before I am made acquainted 
with the matter.” 


In Essex’s letters there is the man- 
liness and directness of purpose that 
compels our hearts to go with him, 
and we concur in the feeling which 
bursts involuntarily from our author, 
when dealing with this part of his 
subject :— 


‘** Noble Essex! gentle as brave, and 
wise as eloquent, one might almost be- 
lieve that, if thou hadst lived and been 
allowed to work out thy own will in thy 
own way, thou mightest have made 
something even of Ireland and the Irish, 
and the half-dozen re-conquests of the 
country, or thereby, that have had to be 
effected since thy time, with little satis- 
factory result after all, might have been 
rendered unnecessary.” 


There is a letter from Sir Nicholas 
White, Master of the Rolls in Ire- 
land, which we wish Mr. Craik had 
seen, in which he speaks of the mis- 
chief certain to arise from revoking 
Essex’s commission, and of the course 
then pursued in the management of 
Ireland—** There are two things that 
seem strange to us here, if true—the 
one the letting of the realm to farm, 
wherein so many hearts may be alien- 
ated from the landlord to the farmer ; 
and the other is the casting up of the 
earl’s enterprise between the fallow 
and the seed, which will make Ulster 
desperate, and all the rest doubtful ; 
and truly, if the look not back where 
the began, and review both the man 
and the matter, the shall puff up the 
Irish into incorrigible pride, and pull 
down the hearts of all good English 
subjects to a perpetual diffidence of 
any settled government in this realm. 
There cannot go out of this land a 
man with greater fame of honour, 
nor can come in whose bounty hath 
deserved more; and if that noble mind, 
desirous of honour, and so careless 
of gain, were employed with the asso- 
ciation of grave council, I believe God 
hath ordained him to do great things.” 

It would seem that after his public 
employment had ceased, Essex re- 
mained for more than a year in Ire- 
land. Craik tells us that he made no 
effort to rejoin his family ; causes for 
domestic jealousy had not improbably 
arisen. On his reappearance in Eng- 
land, he had an interview with the 
Queen, and Ireland was under the 
government of another Lord Deputy. 
As Sir Henry Sidney was now the 
governor, and as Sidney was Essex’s 
first patron, we might expect such an 
understanding between him and Essex 
as would have been of good augury 
for the tranquillity of Ireland. It 
would not appear, however, that much 
immediate good resulted. Sidney was 
married to the sister of Leicester. 
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Were Leicester's plans and Essex’s 
incompatible in these public matters ; 
or had the jealousies which inter- 
rupted the happiness of Essex’s pri- 
vate life extended to everything in 
which he was concerned? We know 
not, but Walsingham seems to have 
had his misgivings, for, in a letter of 
instructions to Sidney, adverting to 
Essex’s position, who was now sent to 
Ireland with the title of “ Earl Mar- 
shal of Jreland,” he tells him :— 


*‘And therefore, good my lord, let 
your ears be closed against tale-bearers, 
who make their profit of dissension. 
That nation [the Irish] as I learn, is 
cunning in that profession; and, there- 
fore, it behoveth your lordships both to 
be very circumspect in that behalf. I 
pray God that pestilent humour re- 
ceive no nourishment from hence. 
When I fall into consideration of the 
soundness of both your judgments, then 
I shake off all fear ; but, when I call to 
mind the cursed destiny of that island, 
I cannot put off all dread. I hope your 
own wisdoms, the calling on any of your 
friends here, and the good ministers 
about you there, will prevent the malice 
of such as shall seek any way to slander 
you.’ 

“He returned to Ireland in the spring 
of 1576. There he soon found his posi- 
tion worse than ever. He bore up 
against everything for some months ; 
but at last, having been suddenly taken 
ill at his own house in U Ister, on the 
night of Thursday, the 30th of August, 
he rapidly grew worse; and, having 
two days after come to Dublin C astle, 
he lay there till he expired, about 
eleven o'clock on the morning of Satur- 
day, the 22d of September.” 


Mr. Craik discusses at more length 
than was necessary, if the mere object 
were to dispose of the fact, a question 
which at the time excited much in- 
quiry. It was surmised that Essex’s 
death was the effect of poison; it 
occurred at a time so convenient to 
Leicester, who soon after married his 
widow, that the report received easy 
credence—the belief of every one 
being that Leicester took this mode 
of removing obstacles of a kind insu- 
perable to ordinary men. The evi- 
dence, however, is decisively against 
the supposition, though it was one 
which it would appear, during some 
period of his illness, Essex himself 
entertained, and which, not to disturb 
the dying man, some of the persons 
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about him countenanced. He wrote 
on his death-bed an affecting ietter to 
Elizabeth, making requests for his 
son, with which she complied. Mr. 
Craik has painted the delicacy of 
thought and feeling exhibited in this 
letter. He shrinks from alluding to 
his wife, whose conduct probably had 
given strong reasons for the scandal 
that connected her name with Leices- 
ter’s :— 


‘“‘The whole letter is beautiful and 
affecting in the highest degree; but 
especially admirable and noble is the 
delicacy with which one unhappy subject 
is touched —_ God hath made his 
poor children fatherless ; and, there- 
fore, he makes his humble suit that it 
will please her Majesty to be as a 
mother unto them. It is spoken so 
meekly and tenderly, with such freedom 
from all bitterness, as to express no 
reproach, but rather only pity, for her 
who ought to have been a mother to 
them. Afterwards, where the mention 
of the circumstance is necessary to 
explain the true state of his affairs, he 
speaks with the same composure of the 
dower that will have to be paid to his 
widow out of his son’s scanty inheri- 
tance. And again, in another passage, 
he does not hesitate to remind her Ma- 
jesty that his poor son is her kinsman, 
‘although the relationship was through 
the boy’s mother. ‘This is the reality ‘of 
that Christian for giveness, the parade of 
which, even from dying lips, i is often no 
better than a form.” 


Essex was a man thoroughly honest, 
but it was not an age in which honesty 
seems to have been ‘appreciated. In his 
funeral sermon, preached by a bishop of 
the day, the preacher finds nothing to 
tell us of but the nobility of his coun- 
tenance, * planted by the especial gift 
of God, even from his mother’s womb. 
I have yet further to speak 
of his lordship, that I believe there be 
very few noblemen in England more 
expert and ready in chronicles, his- 
tories, genealogies, and petigrues [so 
the right rev. Welshman writes the 
word], of noble men and noble houses, 
not only within the realm, but also in 
foreign realms, than this noble earl 
was in his time. He excelled in de- 
scrying and blazing of arms, and all 
skill pertaining thereto; and, to be 
short, his understanding and capacity 
was so lively and effectual, that it 
reached to all kind of matters that a 
perfect nobleman shall have to deal 
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withal in this world.” Well done, ished. Of many branches of the 
Bishop Davies, with thy worthy no- Howards with whom our author has 
tions of a perfect nobleman! WHere- to deal, the axe had made wide 
after we shall have it proved, on thy havoc. Leicester’s grandfather, fa- 
authority, by some antiquarian of the ther, and brother had been executed. 
days to come, that friend Pettigrue’s Death in its more peaceful aspects 
Dublin Directory had its commence- could scarcely in those days have been 
ment in Essex’s days. This funeral the daily thought it has since be- 
sermon ought to be quoted in all his come ; and when any circumstances 
advertisements. creating theslightest suspicion of foul 
Essex’s widow—our heroicheroine— _ play arose, the vilest reports were at 
soon after married the Earl of Leices- once believed and circulated. Leices- 
ter ; the rumours of the period had, ter was married in 1550 to Amy, 
before Essex’s death, represented her daughter of Sir John Robsart—the 
as having borne achild to Leicester date is mentioned in a memorandum 
during her husband’s absence in Ire- of King Edward the Sixth, who adds, 
land ; a private marriage, immediately that after the marriages there were 
after Essex’s death, sanctioned the certain gentlemen that did strive who 
continuance of their intercourse. Let- should take away a govuse’s head, 
tice’s father, however, when he came’ which was hanged alive on two cross 
to learn how matters were, had them posts.* In 1560 the death of Amy 
publicly married. At this time Lei- Robsart occurred. 
cester was in the highest favour with 
the Queen ; but there were dark re- “The reader perceives already that 
ports to which the most incredulous — the real circumstances of this marriage 
gave some attention. Entire disbelief of Dudley with Amy Robsart were alto- 
of the crimes attributed to him does gether different from those out of which 
not appear to have been the state of the great modern romancist has woven 
feeling with any one, nor perhaps was his exciting fiction. Nor was the bride’s 
there any one who gave them entire father an obscure Devonshire knight, 
pa 7 : as Scott makes him, but the head of a 
credence. The sudden deaths, and ; 

; : most distinguished family seated in the 
often under _cireumstances of the county of Meefelk. He seems te Meat 
strongest suspicion, of persons, whose een dead when his daughter’s marriage 
continuance in life was inconvenient took place; and to have died, more- 
to him, gave rise toaphrase of the over, in circumstances which forfeited 
day, which denominated suddendeath _ his estates to the crown. Possibly, Nor- 
by the name of a Leicester cold. thumberland had the recovery of these 

Among the higher ranks, “In great estates in view when he married his son 
to Robsart’s daughter ; and in 1557, in 
the reign of Philip and Mary, the Lord 
Geeune, woud senvesly have secned Robert. Dudley had a grant for life of 

oe : a ees what appears to have been the principal 
a natural death. lhere 18 not a one, called Sedistern, of which accord- 
family mentioned in Mr. Craik’s first jngly, he retained possession till his 
volume, of which the greater number death. It then went to the cousin and 
of persons at all known to history heir of —- Robsart, John Walpole, 
did not lay down their lives on the Esquire, of Houghton, from whom it 
scaffold. “The relentlessness with descended - his great-great-great- 
which, when a verdict, or an attainder grandson, — Sir Robert Wi alpole, the 
prime minister. Sir Robert Walpole 
. eee 7 and Amy Robsart! Such are the fan- 
an obnoxious individual to some op- — 4,..4:0 eaniunctions which family his 

a as : ae astic conjunctions which family history 
posing faction, the sentence was exe- is continually disclosing. The minister 
cuted, rendered the thought of violent was actually the representative of the 
death familiar. Of the Queen’s own heroine of romance, being her first cou- 
nearest relatives, many had thus pe- sin only five times removed.” 


Eliza’s golden time,” to die in one's 
bed or by any of the usual forms of 


by act of parliament, gave the life of 


* In Grose’s Dictionary, we have the word GoosE-RmDING thus explained. “ A 
goose whose neck is greased, being suspended by the legs to a cord tied to two 
trees, or high posts, a “number of men on horseback, riding full speed, attempt to 
pull off the ‘head, which if they effect, the goose is their prize. This has been prac- 
tised in De wbyshire within the memory of persons now living—1811. 
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Inthe Court of Elizabeth, Leicester 
appears to have been all successful, and 
yet the dark suspicions occasioned by 
the death of his wife at a time that he 
was supposed to be playing for the 
hand of Elizabeth or of the French 
Queen, as Mary of Scots was then 
called, still clung to him. They are 
alluded to in a letter of Cecil's, the 
guarded and designedly ambiguous 
language of which is scarcely con- 
sistent With any other interpreta- 
tion. They are distinctly mentioned in 
the correspondence of Sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton, the English Ambas- 
sador in France. They are formally 
stated in a curious document drawn 
up by Cecil in 1666, as among his 
reasons against Eiizabeth’s marriage 
with Leicester : — 


**], Nothing isincreased by marriage 
of him either in riches, estimation, 
power ; 2. It will be thought that the 
slanderous speeches of the Queen with 
the Earl have been true; 3. He shall 
study nothing but to enhance his own 
particular friends to wealth, to offices, 
to lands, and to offend others; 4. He 
is infamed by death of his wife; 5. He 
is far in debt; 6. He is like to prove 
unkind, or jealous of the Queen’s Ma- 
jesty.” 


Leicester was the best abused of 
mankind, and the most unlucky if 
that abuse had no real foundation in 
his own crimes ; the French Cardinal, 
Chatillon, after having thwarted some 
of Leicester's intrigues, is about to 
embark for the continent—he falls 
sick at Canterbury, and dies, and 
straightway he is described as poisoned 
by Leicester. Throckmorton is on a 
visit at Leicester's house. ** His 
lungs,” says Leicester, “ were perish- 
ed, but a sudden cold he had taken 

yas the cause of his speedy death.” 
Other accounts were, that ‘* he had 
been poisoned by a sallad he had 
eaten at dinner.” 

There was another case which af- 
fected Leicester’s character yet more 
deeply. Our heroine, Lettice Knollys, 
had a cousin, Douglas Howard, 
daughter of William, the first Lord 
Howard of Effingham, and cousin- 
german to Anne Bullen ; and also to 
Henry the Eighth's fifth wife. She 
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was married to John Sheffield, the 
second Lord Sheffield ; but in one of 
Elizabeth’s royal progresses she had 
the misfortune of meeting Leicester 
at the Earl of Rutland’s; Leicester's 
triumph over the lady was speedy ; 
and if he wasalso at the time wooing 
the Queen, he seems to have beena 
singularly active fellow at winning 
ladies’ hearts. The roy:1 visit to 
Belvoir Castle lasted but a few days, 
but in those few days the conquest was 
effected. There is small hope,” 
says Gervais Hollis, that she who 
has once permitted a siege, can hold 
out.” The paramours plotted the 
murder of Sheffield, and a letter of 
Leicester's, dropped accidentally by 
the lady, and found by the sister of 
Sheffield, revealed the intention. 
When Sheffield learned the project, he 
made his way to London, seeking re- 
venge for the injuries sustained and 
meditated ; but Leicester has already 
made more work of it before they can 
meet—* he bribes an Italian physician 
(whose name | have forgot), in whom 
Lord Sheffield had great confidence, 
to poison him ; which was immediately 
effected after his arrival in London.”* 
How much or how little of this is 
true we have no means of conjecturing. 
That Sheffield died, and died unex- 
pectedly, seems certain. It is equally 
certain that his widow was soon after 
the mistress or the wife of Leicester— 
most probably the mistress— 
** She calls it marriage; with that specious name 
She veils the sin, and sanctifies the shame ;”— 


but if marriage, it was certainly c’an- 
destine ; and Leicester, during the ex- 
istence of this relation with her, found 
time to pay attentions to her sister, 
Frances Howard, and to continue his 
courtship of Queen Elizabeth. In 
1573, Gilbert ‘Talbot, writing to his 
father, tells us—* Leicester is very 
much with her Majesty; she shows 
the same great affection to him that 
she was wont; of late she has endea- 
voured to please her more than here- 
tofore. Two sisters now in the court 
are very far in love with him, as they 
have been long—my Lady Sheffield 
and Frances Howard. They, alike 
striving who shall love him better, are 
at great wars together ; and the Queen 


* Collins’ Historical Collections,” Vol. LX X. 
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thinketh not well of them, and not the 
better of him; by this means there 
are spies over him.” Frances Howard 
was then but nineteen. In due time 
she married, and died, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey; and the in- 
violable affection of Edward Earl of 
Hertford, for the many graces, both 
of mind and body, of this the second of 
his wives, is recorded in the inscrip- 
tion on a sumptuous monument. 
Douglas, at the time Talbot was writ- 
ing, had already borne a son to Lei- 
cester. Leicester denied any mar- 
riage with her, but acknowledged his 
paternity. Her narrative, after Lei- 
cester’s death, was, that having in- 
sisted on her marriage with him, and 
having resisted some arrangements of 
his to dispose of her in marriage to 
another, she found her health declin- 
ing. Her hair and nails beginning to 
fall off, were symptoms to her imagi- 
nation that her food had been drugged, 
and that her life would probably be 
the sacrifice, if she any longer opposed 
Leicester’s plans. To save herself in 
the only way which was open to her, 
from the subtle poisons which, she 
made no doubt, Leicester had been 
already administering, she became the 
wife of Sir Edward Stafford. 

The widow of Essex was probably 
the attraction that separated Leicester 
from Douglas Howard. But Leices- 
ter seems to have had a stronger pas- 
sion than love—inordinate ambition. 
The language of the mystical theolo- 
gian is often scarcely distinguishable 
from that which expresses the hopes 
and the raptures of human passion. 
Leicester lived in a day in which, how- 
ever ill-regulated the conduct of men 
might be, none doubted the reali- 
ties of religion; and we see no 
reason to distrust Leicester’s profes- 
sions, strangely as they may appear 
contrasted with his practice. What- 
ever might be his conduct, or whatever 
the deceptions he practised on his own 
mind or the mind of others, there is 
no doubt that at this period Leicester 
was regarded as the leading man of 
the Puritan party; and he did all he 
could to cultivate what Mr. Craik 
happily calls “the rhetorical part of 
religion.” What a strange thing is 
the human heart !—how impossible to 
detect its hidden springs of action! 
Was this courting of the Puritans, 
then a party rising into power but 
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hypocrisy? We should fear to an- 
swer in the affirmative. And yet we 
are told, that when Leicester and 
Walsingham abandoned the Puritans, 
“they did absolutely renounce any fur- 
ther intercession for them, professing 
that they had been horribly abused 
with their hypocrisy.” If this be Lei- 
cester’s language, and not Heylin’s own, 
from whom we have it, is his accusa- 
tion of his brother Puritans of hypo- 
crisy a proof of his own sincerity, 
when he was to be reckoned as “ walk- 
ing with them?” There is a striking 
passage in Mr. Craik’s book, which 
well describes the state of society at 
this time, and the bearing of men’s 
minds on these religious questions 
with a fervour which, in our peace- 
ful day, can scarcely be brought be- 
fore us, even with the strongest exer- 
cise of imagination :— 


‘It was a strange, self-contradictory 
time, difficult to be understood or 
imagined in our day, when the violent 
agencies then in operation have long 
spent their force, and all things have 
subsided into comparative consistency 
and decorum. Religion was a mighty 
power, was indeed universally con- 
fessed, and in general undoubtingly 
believed, to be the thing that was en- 
titled to carry it over all other things. 
Men, almost without exception, looked 
upon the truths of religion much in the 
light in which we now look upon the 
laws of nature, as evident necessities, 
escape from which was wholly out of 
the question. A person would have 
been held a fool or a lunatic who had 
appeared to think otherwise. This ex- 
plains not merely the universal profes- 
sion of religion, by persons of whatever 
character or manner of life, but the 
generally manifest sincerity of the pro- 
fession. The blight of unbelief had 
scarcely yet touched men’s minds. The 
common faith, Protestant or Catholic, 
was as much the sustenance of all alike 
as the common air. It was in this re- 
spect almost as in the palmy days of 
ancient Paganism, as in Greece in the 
time of Homer, or, indeed, for ages 
afterwards, when he who did not discern 
and acknowledge a present deity in any 
one of certain common natural occar- 
rences, would have been deemed not to 
see or hear aright, not to have the 
proper use of his senses, 

“If this had been all, one might envy 
a time when the earth, thus gorgeously 
illumined by imagination, and hung 
with splendours not its own, might be 
thought to lie so near to the gate, so close 
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under the crystal battlements, of hea- 
ven; and when men, unsubdued by 
sense, walked so much in the light of 
the spiritual and invisible, and were 
exalted and upheld by so much that has 
now for ever passedaway. But the actual 
effect was considerably different from 
what a lively fancy might picture it. It 
would almost seem asif religion had 
lost, instead of gained, in ‘practical 
power and efficacy, by being thus univer- 
sally received and submitted to as a 
matter of course. In accepting its doc- 
trines with the same dead acquiescence, as 
we may call it, with which the mind sur- 
renders itself to the propositions of the 
mathematics, or to any simple physical 
truth, the less scrupulous spirits of the 
first age of the Reformation seem many 
of them hardly to have connected more 
of sentiment or affection with their reli- 
gious belief than with their belief in the 
law of nature, according to which a 
stone dropt from the hand falls to the 
ground. They even appear to have 
considered themselves entitled to treat 
the religious truth and the physical 
truth on many occasions in the same 
way; and, as they could arrest the 
action of the law of gravitation at any 
time by the application of some opposing 
force, in like manner by some analogous 
contrivance to suspend and neutralise 
any principle or precept of religion 
whenever they chose. The principle, 
indeed, was not to be overturned, or for 
a moment gainsayed or questioned ; but 
still it was to be kept under manage- 
ment. and control, just as if it were a 
principle of mechanics or chemistry. 
The fierce and all-absorbing contest 
between the two rival forms of Christi- 
anity had hushed all disputation, had 
stopped all doubt, all reflection, all in- 
vestigation about Christianity itself ; 
had made that on all hands be simply 
taken for granted; and this was the 
Kepult. . . « ° 

** Above all, there was the mixed and 
imperfect character of the yet recent 
civilisation, only showing its green sum- 
mits here and there from amid the 
waste. It was a wild confusion of civil- 
isation and barbarism. A century of 
convulsion and violent change, first a 
sanguinary and desolating civil war, 
then a more bitter religious strife, 
although it may have given an impulse 
to the social progress of the country at 
some points, could not but have re- 
tarded or paralysed it at others. Nor 
could a generation which had sprung 
out of such a time grow up without re- 
taining much of its half-savage spirit. 
Even the external and material civilis- 
ation of this age was the most startling 
display of incongruities and incomplete- 
nesses—the most curious patchwork of 
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cloth of gold and frieze. And that was 
but a type or emblem of its mental and 
moral civilisation, which in like manner 
everywhere betrays its volcanic origin 
by such intermixtures and combinations 
as seem to us in the present day all 
but incredible, unintelligible, and im- 
possible.” 


Leicester, though married, never 
actually abandoned the hope of the 
Queen’s hand. There appears to have 
been always some mystification as to 
the fact of his marriage. In a letter 
to Burghley we find him alluding to 
it, and evading any distinct acknow- 
ledgment—* Her Majesty, I see, is 
grown into a very strange humour, all 
things considered, towards me, how- 
ever it were true or false, as she is 
informed, the state whereof I will not 
dispute. Albeit I cannot confess a 
greater bondage in these cases than my 
duty of allegiance oweth. . . As I 
carried myself almost more than a 
bondman many a year together, so 
long as one drop of comfort was left 
of any hope, as you yourself, my lord, 
doth well know; if being acquitted 
and delivered of that hope, and by 
both open and private prohibitions 
and declarations discharged, methinks 
it is more than hard to take such an 
occasion to bear so great a displea- 
sure for. . . . I have lost both 
youth, liberty, and all my fortune re- 
posed in her.” 


** Surely these expressions ean bear 
only one interpretation. Can the hope 
in which Leicester here speaks of hav- 
ing worn away his life, till he had been 
wholly acquitted, delivered, and dis- 
charged of it, be any other thar the 
hope | of marrying Elizabeth ? The mat- 
ter of which her Majesty had been in- 
formed, and with regard to which he 
will not dispute whether what she had 
heard be true or false, is, of course, 
his marriage with Lady Essex.” 


The fortunes of Penelope Deve- 
reux, the daughter of our heroine 
Lettice, by Essex, and for whom her 
father had, on his deathbed, expressed 
the hope that she might become the 
wife of Sir Philip Sidney, next en- 
gage Mr. Craik’s attention; but the 
history of that lady makes a good 
story in itself, which, as we shall tell 
it at some other time, must not now 
interrupt us. We almost wish that 
Mr. Craik had made it a distinct nar- 
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rative; asit is not always easy to see 
our way clearly through the varied 
episodes, among which, without the 
utmost watchfulness, we are likely to 
be misled from the true path. Our 
eye must fix itself on the old motion- 
less sphynx, while Time circles round 


her. Lettice Knollys alone unchanged * 


—husbands and children, and hus- 
bands’ children and grandchildren, 
nay, great grandchildren, playing their 
social parts in life—marrying clandes- 
tinely, and escaping the bonds of mar- 
riage publicly—still fading rapidly from 
the observer's eye—one fixed point it is 
well to have; and this our heroine 
very conveniently furnishes. 

We have said that Leicester did not 
at any time quite abandon the hope of 
becoming Elizabeth’s husband. For 
this purpose, no doubt, were the fes- 
tivities at Kenilworth devised, which 
are well described by writers of Eliza- 
beth’s day, and which all our readers 
know through Sir Walter's romance. 
With the story of Leicester's first wife 
Sir Walter has connected, in the ex- 
ercise of the undisputed rights of 
fiction, many incidents of Leicester’s 
latter days. The true story is well 
told by Mr. Halpin, in his very inte- 
resting and very beautiful examina- 
tion of a passage in the Midsummer 
Night's Dream, which he thinks was 
suggested to Shakspeare by his having 
been an eyewitness of the splendid 
pageants exhibited on the occasion. 
We have the scene clouded, and * the 
princely pleasures” cut short, by some 
transient fit of ill-temper on the part 
of the Queen; who, however, soon 
resumed her wonted cordiality to- 
wards him. It is scarce possible to 
think that Elizabeth regarded Leices- 
ter with anything of the feeling that 
is called love. We are not sure that 
Gregorio Leti has not hit the mark, 
when he makes Elizabeth confess to 
the ladies of her court, “ that she had 
not loved the Earl of Arundel but for 
motives of religion; nor the Earl of 
Leicester, but on account of the obli- 
gations she owed him; nor the Earl 
of Somerset, but on principles of po- 
licy; and to be better served by a 
number of favourites, and making use 
of their reciprocal jealousies to attach 
them all the more firmly to her ser- 


vice; but that she had never truly 
loved any except the Earls of Devon- 
shire and Essex.” When Leicester 
was spoken of as aspiring to her hand, 
she answered in a passion—‘ Dost 
thou think me so unlike myself, and 
so unmindful of my royal majesty, 
that 1 would prefer my servant, whom 
I have myself raised, before the great- 
est prince in Christendom, in choosing 
of a husband ?”* 

Elizabeth’s vexation, when she dis- 
covered Leicester’s marriage was but 
temporary. It was not greater than 
she was in the habit of exhibiting when- 
ever any marriage took place in the 
court circle. A burst of fretful im- 
patience—a strong expression of an- 
ger and indignation at the fact of a 
marriage, which, in any way in which 
it can be viewed, was most disgraceful 
to the parties contracting it, was all 
that exhibited Elizabeth’s feeling ; and 
warmth of temper is rather to be in- 
ferred from her conduct, than warmth 
of affection. Ina few days he stood 
as high in the royal favour as ever ; 
and, as Mr. Craik observes, his repu- 
tation continued unaltered with the 
general public. Radcliffe, Earl of 
Sussex, died early in 1583. He was 
no friend of Leicester's; and on his 
deathbed he bad his friends ** beware 
of the gipsy—he will be too hard for 
you; you know not the beast as I do.” 
What can Sussex mean by giving the 
name of gipsy to Leicester? It was at 
the time interpreted into Leicester's em- 
ploying the secret arts of witchcraft or 
medicated potions, in which a degraded 
and dreaded tribe were supposed to 
deal ; and the old story of Leicester's 
employing poison to rid himself of an 
enemy was generally believed. It is 
strange with what pertinacity this im- 
pression of Leicester’s character seized 
on the universal public mind. If there 
were anything like’reasonable grounds 
for the imputation, the evidence has 
not come down to our times. In the 
case of Mary Queen of Scots, there 
can be no doubt that Walsingham 
wrote officially to Sir Amyas Poulet 
and Sir Drew Drury, in whose cus- 
tody Mary was, that Elizabeth regard- 
ed it as “a lack of zeal in her service 
that they did not find some way to 
sborten the life of that queen, consi- 
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dering the great peril she is in hourly, 
so long as that queen should live.” It 
is equally certain, that though the let- 
ters have been preserved, anxiety was 
expressed by Walsingham that they 
should be destroyed. When the Ba- 
bington conspiracy was first detected, 
Leicester was in the Low Countries ; 
butisstated to have written from thence 
advising that Mary’s life should be si- 
lently taken away by and to 
have sent a divine to satisfy Walsing- 
ham of «the carefulness of such a 
course. On Leicester's return, he was 
understood to have continued to give 
the same advice. Walsingham, on the 
pretence of illness, absented himself 
from the deliberations in which her 
execution was determined on, and 
Leicester was also absent. They both 
endeavoured to satisfy James that they 
were not parties to the act. So did 
Elizabeth. It was sought to throw the 
whole responsibility of the act on the 
Secretary of Council. But Walsing- 
ham's communications with Mary's 
gaolers were made at the very time of 
his pretended sickness. ‘The letters 
were first printed by Hearne, in the 
notes to his “ Robert of Gloucester,” 
and are to be found in Kippis’s Biogra- 
phia Britannica, article Davison. 

We wish that the writer of an ar- 
ticle such as this, in a popular maga- 
zine, could adopt the convenient di- 
vision of his subject into chapters, and 
thus avoid the effect of abruptness ; as 
before dismissing Leicester from the 
scene, it would be desirable to intro- 
duce to our readers a person with 
whom they must become acquainted, if 
they follow the future fortunes of Let- 
tice Knollys. Christopher Blount, 
destined to be the last of the husbands 
of this polyandrian lady, had, in early 
life, been the pupil of Cardinal Allen. 
He had served in the Low Countries 
under Leicester, and after Leicester's 
final return to England, Blount had 
been knighted by Lord Willoughby, 
who succeeded Leicester as Captain- 
General of the English’ forces; but 
there was a stage of Blount’s life that 
followed at a long interval his resi- 
dence with Allen at Louvain, and in- 
terrupted his military service in the 
Netherlands, which his friends and his 
enemies were alike willing to pass over 


poison, 
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in silence. and which Mr. Craik tells 
us has escaped every writer who has 
hitherto dealt with his biography. 
Blount had been mixed up in the 
Babington conspiracy, whether as an 
associate in their plans with the party 
who were endeavouring to rescue 


“Mary, or a spy of Walsingham, which 


seems the more probable motive of 
his conduct, and that of the govern- 
ment, who kept his name studiously 
concealed. Mary’s agent, Morgan, in 
writing to her, speaks highly of Blount 
—as “a tall gentleman, and valiant 

. of an ancient house.” He 
deceriba s him as “of kin to Leicester 
Blount and his brother being both 
Catholics, are forced to fawn upon 
Leicester, to see if thereby they can live 
quiet.” Morgan makes arrangements 
for a correspondence in cypher being 
carried on between Mary and Blount. 
It does not, however, appear by any 
means certain that such ever took 
place. Morgan’s letters did not reach 
Mary for many months after they 
were written. She appears to have 
been distrustful. She speaks to Mor- 
gan of a letter that she says seemed to 
have been intended to be sent her by 
means of Blount; but “ the letter 
being an unknown hand, without sub- 
scription of the name thereto, I am 
not assured whence it came, Blount 
himself being now with Leicester.” 
Of these letters, through some trea- 
chery of her agents, or some system 
of espionage not perfectly explained, 
Walsingham obtained copies, and 
every one of them were deciphered 
before they were allowed to fall into 
Mary’s hands. Blount seems, from 
everything we know of him, to have 
been a restless, intriguing character. 
At what time, or under what circum- 
stances, he first became acquainted 
with the wife of Leicester, we have 
no means of knowing; but froma pas- 
sage in Camden’s “ Elizabeth,” there 
can be little doubt that Leicester's jea- 
lousy had been awakened, and that he 
**had sent a person into Holland to 
murder him.’ 

The fluctuations of Elizabeth’s power 
towards Leicester were such as to baffle 
all calculation. That Leicester played 
for the crown of England, and that 
his first thought was to obtain it 


Craik, vol. i. p. 189. 
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through a marriage with Elizabeth, 
scarcely admits of a doubt. That he 
had long given up that precise means 
of obtaining the object, is, we think, 
equally certain. His marriage was 
acknowledged ; and though we know 
little of his domestic life, he not only 
observed the ordinary courtesy due to 
his wife, but was described as affec- 
tionate in his conduct and bearing to 
her. As far as a clue can be disco- 
vered to his purposes, it would seem 
that he contemplated destroying, if he 
could, the claim of the Stuarts to the 
crown after the death of Elizabeth ; 
and the circumstances in which he 
found himself rendered this hope by 
no means one improbable of attain- 
ment. Elizabeth's contract of mar- 
riage with the Duke of Anjou was 
signed in July, 1581. The Nether- 
lands had thrown off the Spanish yoke, 
and elected Anjou their sovereign, be- 
lieving that they were electing the 
husband of the Queen of England. 
Anjou, after a successful campaign in 
the Netherlands, returned to England. 
The Queen placed a ring on his finger 
in presence of the whole court—this 
looked like being in earnest. All Eng- 
land was convulsed at the thought of 
the bright occidental star thus shoot- 
ing from its sphere. What was to 
become of the hope of the Reforma- 
tion? Was Elizabeth to wed a Popish 
prince? Was England to become the 
slave of France? Maids of honour 
wept, and told Elizabeth of Philip and 
Mary, and how an English queen ab- 
jectly lost all authority in her own 
realm, and sacrificed the love of her 
subjects, and died of a broken heart. 
Was this cruel scene to be again re- 
peated? The marriage was delayed 
and delayed. The Queen accompanied 
him to Canterbury—besought him to 
return speedily—“ and the business 
slept.” On arriving in the Netherlands, 
Anjou found that all real power was 
in the Prince of Orange—that his was 
but a nominal sovereignty, having no 
basis whatever but the belief, now fad- 
ing away, of his being to become the 
husband of Elizabeth. While they 
were engaged with discussions arising 
from this strange state of facts, the 
Prince of Orange was assassinated, 
and Anjou was suspected of the mur- 
der. Papers found in the assassin’s 
pocket disproved the imputation ; but 
Anjou endeavoured to seize the prin- 
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cipal places of strength in the Nether- 
lands, and garrison them with French 
soldiers. The Flemings discovering 
his attempt, deprived him of the sove- 
reignty. His death soon after fol- 
lowed. The Netherlands offered their 
crown to Elizabeth. She refused, but 
sent Leicester with six thousand men 
to their aid. He was made Governor- 
General of the Netherlands, with ab- 
solute power. This was done, no 
doubt, with the purpose of gratifying 
Elizabeth ; she was, however, dis- 
pleased at a proceeding, the effect of 
which was likely to render her subject 
independent of herself. Both in mili- 
tary and civil matters, Leicester was 
a most inefficient governor. The diffi- 
culties in which Elizabeth was placed 
by the case of Mary Queen of Scots, 
caused Leicester to be summoned 
home. On his return to the Nether- 
lands, he found the Spaniards in pos- 
session of the fortresses which he had 
placed in the hands of Stanley and 
York, and which they had betrayed. 
When Leicester was finally recalled to 
England, he felt the prudence of first 
procuring from the Queen a general 
pardon for all things done in the Ne- 
therlands. 

The Dutch writers say that but for 
Elizabeth’s attention being engaged 
by preparations against the Armada, 
Leicester would have been brought to 
trial, Whether in his efforts to ob- 
tain an independent sovereignty in the 
Netherlands, he may not have done 
something inconsistent with his alle- 
giance to England, or become liable 
to be plausibly accused of so doing, we 
have no means of determining. Eng- 
lish writers describe him as seeking to 
make himself an independent prince, 
for the purpose of removing one of 
the objections to his marriage with 
Elizabeth. His existing wife seems 
not to have been taken into account as 
an obstacle that could be of any long 
continuance. Our own impression is, 
that he had long abandoned all thoughts 
of becoming king consort of England; 
but we think it by no means unlikely 
that he contemplated, with the aid of 
the Protestant party, of whom he was 
regarded as the acknowledged leader, 
the total exclusion of the Scottish 
family from the crown, and that either 
as regent, or possibly as king, under 
some testamentary appointment of 
Elizabeth, he might become practically 
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sovereign. The disturbance intro- 
duced into all men’s minds on the sub- 
ject of hereditary right by the anoma- 
lies of Henry the Eighth’s marriages, 
was enough to encourage such hopes, 
after all, scarcely more wild than 
those of his father, when he sought 
to place the crown on the head of 
Lady Jane Grey Whatever might 
be the ultimate object of Leicester's 
ambition, no subject ever stood so 
high in the favour of his sovereign as 
he now lid. It would seem that his 
presence was at any time enough to 
dispel whatever clouds disturbed his 
august mistress’s serenity. She now 
appointed him her lieutenant-general. 
*¢ He shall,” said she, “ be in my stead, 
than whom never prince commanded a 
more noble or more worthy subject.”* 


**So infatuated was she that, soon 
after this, at his own request, she agreed 
to create him her Lieutenant-General 
for England and Ireland, thus in fact 
putting the entire government of the 
kingdom into his hands; but here, ac- 
cording to Camden, Burleigh and the 
Lord Chancellor Hatton interfered with 
the strongest representations against 
such an appointment at such a crisis, 
and the letters-patent, which had been 
already drawn out, were stopped. On 
this Leicester left the court for Kenil- 
worth; but stopping on the journey at 
a house which he had at Cornb ury, in 
Oxfordshire, he died there after a short 
illness, on the 4th of September—within 
seven or eight miles of where Amy Rob- 
sart had met her death almost that very 
day eight-and-twenty years before. if 
the commonly received date of his birth 
may be relied upon, he had just doubled 
his years since then. 

* What if the wife of his youth was 
seaieed by the hand of the wife of his 
age > It has been averred that so it 


was.” 


Leicester's will divided as equally as 
he could, such property as he could 
dispose of, between his wife and his 
son, by Douglas Howard. To Let- 
tice Knollys the gift could have been 
of little value, for Leicester died en- 
cumbered with debt; but there seem to 
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have been reasons which compelled her 
to immediate act. She administered 
to his will two days after his death, 
and she married Christopher Blount 
in her first year of widowhood. This 
precipitate marriage gave occasion to 
attributing to her and Blount the re- 
moval of Leicester. The report that 
he died by poison was so general, that 
the privy council examined into the 
matter. At the time of their investi- 
gation, suspicion fell on other people, 
and the inquiry came to nothing. In 
* Drummond's Conversations with Ben 
the countess is mentioned in 
connection with the matter, but with- 
out the imputation of guilt :—* The 
Earl of Leicester gave a bottle of 
liquor to his lady, which he willed her 
to use in any faintness; while 
after his return from court, not know- 
ing it was poison, gave him, and so he 
died.”+ This falls in with Naunton’s 
account. Another statement, found 
in Bliss’s edition of  Wood’s Athene 
Oxonienses,” describes Blount as her 
favoured lover before  Leicester’s 
death; tells of Leicester’s jealousy 
having been excited, and that Blount 
and the finding Leicester 
plotting against the life of Blount, re- 
solved to get rid of him. ‘ The 
countess”—Bliss quotes from a manu- 
script by some unknown author, writ- 
ten in the sixteenth century— 
ided a cordial, which she had no fit 
opportunity to offer him, till he came 
to Cornbury Hall, in Oxfordshire, 
where the earl, after his gluttonous 
manner, surfeiting with excessive eat- 
ing and drinking, fell so ill, that he 
was forced to stay there. Then the 
deadly cordial was propounded unto 
him by the countess. As Mr. William 
Haynes, sometime the earl’s page, and 
then a gentleman of his chamber, told 
me, who protested he saw her give 
that fatal cup to the earl, which was 
his last draught, and an end of his 
plot against the countess, and his end 
of his journey and of himself.” 
At the period of Leicester’s death, 
our heroine’s eldest son, Robert De- 
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vereux, the second Earl of Essex of 
that name, was about twenty years of 
age. Essex had been educated in 
Cambridge, by Archbishop Whitgift. 
On leaving it, he lived for some time 
in retirement in South Wales, and 
was with difficulty won to leave his 
retreat. From the time of his comm- 
ing to court he was received into 
favour by the Queen. In 1585 he 
accompanied Leicester to Holland, 
and distinguished himself in the siege 
of Zutphen, where Sir Philip Sidney 
lost his life. On his return, when a 
Spanish invasion was_ threatened, 
Essex was made Governor of the 
Horse, and received the Garter. The 
distinctions which he obtained | during 
Leicester’s life were, probably, owing 

to him. We are told of jealousies, 
and that the dark suspicions connected 
with his father’s death were not with- 
out some effect on the son; but that 
such existed is scarcely consistent 
with the known facts of the case— 
with Leicester’s early and anxious 
care of his stepson’s interests—with 
the kindly mention of him in his will, 
and with the exceedingly affectionate 
terms on which, through life, Essex 
and his brother lived. In the year 
after Leicester's death, Essex married 
the daughter of Walsingham, Sid- 
ney’s widow ; and we have the Queen 
enraged—as Mr. Craik, in telling of 
her fury on this or such occa- 
sion, “ everybody's 
seemed to vex her ”—but 
recovered her temper, and bore with 
equanimity what coul 1 not be helped. 
We cannot follow Essex in those 
parts of his story that more properly 
belong to the general history of the 
country; but that Elizabeth's affec- 
tion was of a very capricious charac- 
ter, may appear from the fact, that in 
some discussion on the subject of Ire- 
Jand, she, provoked by his turning his 
back on her, gave him a box on the 
ear, and badé him go and be hanged. 
He clapped his hand on his sword, 
and swore a great oath that he nei- 
ther could nor would put up an affront 
of that nature, nor would have taken 
it at the hands of Henry VIII. 
himself. Saying this, he left the 
court. The scene was one which 
Camden has described—would that 
we had it from some more graphic 
hand; still Camden was a cautious 
writer, and his infurmation is gene- 
rally from the best sources. The 
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Lord High Admiral interposed— 
Essex’s wrath but boiled the higher. 
‘he Lord Keeper, in a letter (which 
letter exists to our day), quoted 
Seneca, and showed how much plea- 
santer it ought to he to receive chas- 
tisement when innocent than if 
guilty—that, in either case, submission 
was necessary: the guilty submits to 
Justice, the innocent to Fortune. 
Essex was not, as when he abode in 
his solitudes of South Wales, a pen- 
sive Cambridge student: he had been 
to courts of kings, and thought little 
of Seneca for many a = Ever; 
piaculum saggeste dby the Lord Keeper 
but seemed to irritate the sore and ag- 
vate the disease. He ask a pardon! 
as the Lord Keeper implored of him— 
he stoop to her anger for the present ! 
which was the Lord Ke -eper’s phrase. 
* No—no; there is no tempest,” said 
Essex, “so boisterous as the resent- 
ment of an angry prince. The Queen 
is of a flinty temper. He well knew 
what was due to him as a subject, an 
earl, and Grand Marshal of England ; 
but he did not understand the duties 
of a drudge, or a porter. To own 
himself a criminal would be to out- 
rage truth, andthe author of Truth.” 
Such was his raving letter; but it 
did not stop here. The box which 
his Que en gave him was, if Camden 
be right, with the palm of her hand, 
on the ear, his back being turned to 
her at the time. That he did sustain 
some personal injury from the Queen 
is certain, from his letter, for he says 
his “* body suffered in every part of it 
the blow given him by his 
Prince, and that it would be a crime 
in him to continue in the service of a 
queen who had given him so great an 
affront. Did not Solomon say, that 
‘he is a fool who laughs when he js 
stricken?’” Essex, however, sutiered 
himself to be persuaded to ask the 
Queen's pardon. It wasgranted ; but 
from that day, those who watch the 
smiles and frowns of kings, and de- 
scribe themselves as knowing human 
nature, date the ruin of Essex. The 
evidence of facts is, we think, against 
them ; and, little as such insults can 
be forgiven by minds of ordinary 
cast, we think that there was that 
both in Elizabeth and Essex which 
renders it probable that, when the 
storm blew over, there was no re- 
maining element of mischief in either 
mind, lurking there, and watching its 
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opportunity to do mischief. The 
scene is almost that of an overgrown 
schoolboy rebelling against his Queen 
and governess. 

Their squabble was about Ireland, 
the government of which has been, 
at all times, the perplexity of Eng- 
land. Elizabeth had wished to send 
Sir William Knollys, Essex's uncle, 
to govern that strange country. Es- 
sex recommended Sir George Carew. 
He probably wished to keep his uncle 
in Englafd, and get rid of Carew.* 
The termination of the dispute was 
one that no one could expect—Essex 
himself went there. Instead of telling 
of his difficulties, which it would not 
be possible to explain without going 
into the case at greater length than 
either the time we can now com- 
mand, or the nature of the book we 
are reviewing would justify, we shall 
quote a few lines of Essex in a letter 
to the Queen :— 


“From a mind delighting in sorrow 
—from spirits wasted with passion— 
from a heart torn in pieces with care, 
grief, and travel—from a man that 
hateth himself and all things that keep 
him alive, what service can your Ma- 
jesty expect, since my service past de- 
serves no more than banishment and 
proscription to the cursedest of all 
islands. It is your rebel’s pride 
and succession must give me leave 
to ransom myself out of this hateful 
prison—out of my Joathed body— 
which, if it happen to, your Majesty 
shall have no cause to mislike the fa 
shion of my death, since the course of 
my life could never please you. 


** Happy if he could finish forth his fate 

In some unhaunted desert, 
scure 

From all society—from love and hate 

Of worldly folk ; then should he sleep 
secure: 

Then wake again, and yield God ever 
praise— 

Content with hips, and haws, and bram- 
ble-berry ; 

In contemplation passing out bis days, 

And change of holy thoughts, to make 
him merry ; 
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Who, when he dies, his tomb may be 
a bush, 
Where harmless Robin 
gentle Thrush. 
** Your Majesty's exiled servant, 
**RopertT Essex.” 


dwells with 


This letter was written before Es- 
sex had actually set out for his go- 
vernment. In March, 1598-9, his 
commission as Lord Lieutenant passed 
the Great Seal. The annalists of the 
period tell us, that when he was leav- 
ing the city, the weather was fair, but 
before he reached Islington there was 
a heavy storm of rain, with thunder 
and lightning. At sea, too, the wea- 
ther was bad, and those who looked 
for signs in the heavens, when they 
ought to have looked to the earth to 
see why the English government of 
Ireland was not successful, read no- 
thing but disaster in the frowning sky. 
Essex was not more fortunate in Ireland 
than his father had been. His men were 
not seasoned tothe climate. The Queen 
would have him attack Ulster, where 
Tyrone had sought to throw off the 
English yoke. The Irish Council in- 
sisted that he should first quell some dis- 
turbances in Munster ; and as this gave 
Essex a good opportunity of exercis- 
ing his troops in what he thought a 
less dangerous service, he adopted 
this course. The Queen was dis- 
pleased, and peremptory orders came 
from England that he should march 
into Ulster. Before these orders 
could be obeyed—before, indeed, they 
arrived—Essex had learned that his 
raw troops, commanded by Sir Henry 
Harrington, had been routed by the 
O’Briens. What the circumstances 
were we cannot precisely learn; but 
the fury of Essex was unbounded, 
and he caused the remains of these 
troops to be decimated. This relent- 
less course, we think, disproves the 
accusation which his enemies at the 
time were circulating against Essex— 
that his object was not ‘to make war 
on the Irish enemies, but to be at the 
head of an army which would enable 


we have met a confirmation of our views of Essex’s 
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provided he doth put him out of his own way. 
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much will a man benefit his enemy 

My Lord of Essex did lately want 
Ireland, rather than his own uncle, 
and by thus 
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Sir John Harrington's Papers, printed in Nicholls’ Progresses of Elizabeth, vol. iii. 
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him tocommand England. Such a 
course as he adopted must have made 
him most unpopular with the army. 
That he intended, however, to return 
to England with a portion of his army, 
and was with difficulty dissuaded from 
it by his friends, appears certain ; 
and to his having this purpose in his 
mind is attributed his having made 
a truce with Tyrone, instead of ac- 
tively prosecuting the war against 
him. We ought to say that Essex, 
like most unsuccessful agents, wrote 
exceedingly good letters ; and that if 
the Irish have not to this day been 
well governed, it is not for want of 
admirable state-papers saying how the 
thing may be easily done. A sharp 
letter from the Queen irritated Essex, 
and he left his Irish government at 
sixes and sevens, and hurried to Eng- 
land. His arrival was wholly unex- 
pected. We must give the scene, as 
Mr. Craik has done, from the narra- 
tive of Rowland White :—* On Mi- 
chaelmas Eve, about ten o'clock in the 
morning, my Lord of Essex lighted 
at Court-gate in post, and made all 
haste up to the presence, and so to 
the privy-chamber, and stayed not till 
he came to the Queen’s bedchamber ; 
there he found the Queen newly up, 
the hair about her face; he kneeled, 
kissed her hand, and had some private 
speech with her, which seemed to give 
him great contentment ; for, coming 
from her Majesty to go shift himself 
in his chamber, he was very pleasant, 
and thanked God, though he had 
suffered much trouble and storms 
abroad, he found such a sweet calm at 
home.” White, who was in the pa- 
lace at the time, expresses surprise at 
Essex’s boldness in thus making his 
way to her, “she not being ready, 
and he so full of dirt and mire, that 
his very face was full of it.” He left 
her and returned in an hour, and was 
again graciously received. In the 
afternoon he again went up to the 
Queen; but then all was changed, 
“for sha began to question him for 
his return, and his leaving all things 
at a great hazard.” On the evening 
of the same day he was placed under 
arrest, and within a few days com- 
mitted to the custody of the Lord 
Keeper. The Lord Lieutenant’s 
flight from Ireland was followed by a 
cloud of the obscene birds of prey, 
fugitives from the devoted island. 
His sudden return from Ireland, says 
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White, “ brings all sorts of knights, 
captains, officers, and soldiers away 
from thence. The town is full of 
them. Most part of these gallants 
have quitted their commands, places, 
and companies, not willing to stay 
there after him, to the great discon- 
tentment of her Majesty. The 
disorder seems to be greater than 
stands with the safety of that service.” 
The offence was one which was not 
easily forgiven. Essex remained for 
eleven months a prisoner—for a con- 
siderable part of the time in the Lord 
Keeper's house, and afterwards in his 
own. We have in Mr. Craik s book 
an account of the various efforts made 
in his favour by the members of his 
own family :—** My Lady of Essex is 
a most sorrowful creature for her 
husband's captivity ; she wears all 
black, of the meanest price.” She 
comes to the court all in black, “ her 
dress not being altogether of the va- 
lue of five pounds,” and the Queen 
refuses tosee her. A splendid New- 
year’s gift is sent by her to Elizabeth ; 
no answer is returned. Essex’s mo- 
ther tries the Queen's heart by a 
similar bribe—her ‘ New-year’s gift 
is very well taken.” His sister, Lady 
Rich, writes letters to the Queen, 
and is rash enough to allow copies of 
the letters to be circulated. She is 
commanded to keep her house. He 
at last receives his liberty. 

All this is told in most interesting 
detail by Mr. Craik. There is a pas- 
sage in Sir John Harrington's papers, 
which Mr. Craik has not adverted 
to, that would serve to prove that at 
the time Essex’s conduct was attri- 
buted to actual madness—and this, and 
this alone, would furnish an explana- 
tion of his subsequent course. Essex 
had entreated Harrington to express 
to Elizabeth his sorrow and contritivn 
for the offences he had committed. 
“| thought,” says Harrington, “ that 
charitie should begin at home, and sail 
with a fair wind, as it was not likely 
to be a prosperous voyage. I had 
nearly been wrecked on the Essex 
coast, as I told the Queen. I had 
heard much on both sides, but the 
wiser he who repeateth nothing hereof. 
Did either know what I know either 
to have said, it would not work much 
to contentment or good liking. It 
resteth with me in opinion, that contri- 
tion thwarted in its career doth speed. 
ily lead on to madness. Herein I am 






























































































































































































































































































































































































strengthened by what I learn in my 
Lord of Essex, who shifteth from 
sorrow and repentance to rage and 
rebellion as suddenly as well proveth 
him devoid of good reason or right 
mind. In my last discourse [with him] 
he uttered strange words, bordering 
on such strange designs, that made me 
hasten forth and leave his presence. 
Thank heaven! I am safe at home; 
and if I go in such troubles again, I 
deserve the gallows for a meddling 
fool. His speeches of the Queen be- 
come no one who hath mens sana in 
corpore sano. He hath ill-advisers, 
and much evil hath sprung from this 
source. The Queene well knoweth 
how to humble the haughty spirit— 
the haughty spirit knoweth not how 
to yield; and the man’s soul seemeth 
tossed to and fro like the waves of a 
troubled sea.” 

If Harrington wished to describe 
actual insanity, what stronger language 
could he use? It is impossible to 
resolve his words into metaphor. 
He thought Essex mad: the return 
from Ireland could not be regarded as 
the act of a sane man; the wild pur- 
poses indicated in conversation were 
regarded by Harrington as outbursts 
of a disordered mind. It would have 
been well for Essex that the salutary 
restraint which deprived him of liberty 
had been longer continued. That re- 
straint was removed at the close of 
August ; and in the following Febru- 
ary “he threw himself,” says Mr. 
Craik, ‘‘into the mouth of open- 
jawed destruction, by the most frantic 
attempt recorded in history.” On 
Sunday, the 8th of February, he 
rushed, at the head of a few partisans 
—Blount, his stepfather, being of the 
number—through the city of London, 
shouting out “ For the Queen, for the 
Queen!” The citizens did not know 
what to make of it: they thought 
Essex and she were at last friends, 
and that this strange scene was some 
proclamation enacted by her wish. 
The object was an attack on the 
Queen’s palace, with the intention, on 
his part, of becoming possessed of her 
person. The rebellion commenced 
and ended on the same day. Before 
a month was at an end Essex was tried 
and executed. 

Essex, when dying, seemed to be 
strongly under the influence of reli- 
gion. His repentance of his treason 
seemed to be, and no doubt was sin- 
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cere; but the strange confessions he 
made, implicating in his treason per- 
sons of all ranks, and most opposite 
politics, could scarcely have been true. 
We believe him to have been living, 
for three or four of the latter years 
of his life, under delusions of so 
strange a kind as—though it would be 
impossible té6 contend that the insanity 
was such as not to leave him a respon- 
sible agent—to deprive his testimony 
against others of any value whatever. 
He denied, and we believe with truth, 
that he had any design against the 
Queen’s life. His own he thought in 
danger from the plots of some of the 
leading persons about the courts and 
to this fear he referred his attempt. 
His stepfather, Blount, who was exe- 
cuted a few days after Essex, describes 
himself as having dissuaded Essex 
from some wild “plots a few years 
before, but denied all knowledge of 
the objects of the wild movement in 
which he yet participated. He was 
summoned, he said, by the Earl, to 
London, on matters connected with 
the Earl’s property, the management 
of parts of which was in his hands, 
His request, that he should be execut- 
ed by decapitation, was complied with, 
in recognition of the military rank he 
had borne, when he had served under 
Essex in Ireland. 

Lettice Knollys survived her hus- 
band und her son for many a long year. 
She lived to witness much of the event- 
ful life of her grandson, the third Earl 
of Essex, of the name of Devereux. In 
one of Rowland White’s letters we 
find the marriage of that grandson 
mentioned. He married the last Lady 
Frances Howard, one of Lord Suf 
folk’s daugbters, to the great content- 
ment of Lady Leicester. How little 
do mensee the future! It was scarce 
possible that a marriage should have 
been celebrated under circumstances 
more auspicious than those which 
augured happiness to the boy of four- 
teen and the girl of thirteen, who then 
were giving themselves away. ‘The 
festivities at court, where the mar- 
riage was held, were of unusual 
brilliancy. They are minutely de- 
scribed by Ben “Jonson, who, in a 
most elaborate, yet most graceful 
drama, 7'he Masque of Hymen, lavish- 
ed his richest poetry in announcing 
the blessings which all after ages were 
to derive from the union. Alas for 
human hopes and for prophecies of 
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the poets! The young Earl went to 
finish his education abroad ; the lady 
remained in the court, where her 
father was chamberlain. Her posi- 
tion was not without danger; and 
when the Earl returned, after a few 
years, to claim his wife, he found that 
her affections were fixed on Robert 
Carr, Viscount Rochester. The hope 
of escape from the conjugal yoke was 
suggested to the lady by her husband's 
being, soon after his arrival, attacked 
by a malignant small-pox. He re- 
covered; and she tried the effect 
of sorcery—her magic failed. Then 
came an invocation of more po- 
tent fiends, the rulers of the ec. 
clesiastical courts; and, violation 
of every principle on which such cases 
are determined, and to the disgrace 
of every one connected with the mat- 
ter, the marriage was pronounced 
null and void. The sentence of nul- 
lity was had on the 16th September ; 

and on the 26th she was married to 
Carr. * She was married in her hair,” 
as it was expressed, “that is, with her 
hair flowing in ringlets on her shoul- 
ders, the customary y attire of a maiden 
bride.” 

The old countess lived to see her 
grandson, at the age of thirty-seven, 
again venture into the matrimonial 
noose, with scarcely a more prosperous 
event. But we cannot, at present, 
follow Mr. Craik through any further 
chapters of his romantic history. The 
old lady died on Christmas-day, 1634. 
For the last forty-five years of her 
life she had lived at Drayton Bassett. 


** She and Blount seem to have taken 
up their residence here upon their mar- 
riage; and here she died forty-five years 
after. Drayton Basset, lying about a 
couple of miles to the south of Tam- 
worth, had been in ancient times the do- 
main of the Lords Basset, but had lat- 
terly fallen to the crown, by which a 
long lease of it had been granted in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth; this lease 
Leicester had ac quired, “and left, as ap- 
pears by his will, to his wife; and Sir 
Christopher Blount is supposed to have 
afterwards purchased the fee. The old 
manor-house which he and the Countess 
had inhabited, and in which she con- 
tinued to reside throughout her third 
widowhood, was still standing towards 
the end of the last century. There is a 
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view of it in Shaw’s Staffordshire from 
a sketch taken in 1791. The mansion, 
Shaw ae was at this time ‘a 
curious specimen of the occasional sim- 
plicity of our ancient nobility in their 
houses . . . . It was principally 
of wood and plaster, with a rude old hall, 
hung round with portraits, stags’ heads, 
&e.; and quadrangular, with several 
side staircases, like an old college, and 
the rooms mostly small.’ It seems to 
have consisted only of a ground floor 
with a low attic, and has “the appear- 
ance of a farm-house or cottage rather 
than a manor-house. On the death of 
the Countess of Leicester, Drayton 
Basset descended to her grandson, the 
Earl of Essex; and on his death it was 
inherited by his elder sister, Frances, 
Marchioness of Hertford. She devised 
it to her grand-daughter, the Lady 
Frances Finch, wife of Sir Thomas 
Thynne, afterwards created Viscount 
Weymouth; from him it descended to 
the first Marquis of Bath, by whom it 
was sold to Messrs. Peel and Wilkes, 
about sixty years ago; and the spot, so 
long the residence of the old Countess, 
is now the property and the well-known 
seat of the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, 
baronet.” 


We have said little through this 
article of the delight which we have 
received from many parts of Mr. 
Craik’s work. The style is, through- 
out, pure and unaffected—often rising 
into dignity, and always earnest and 
eloquent when sympathy is awakened 
by anything generous in sentiment or 
act. The evidence for every state- 
ment in the volume is examined with 
the most scrupulous care. Indeed Mr. 
Craik has impressed us with so 
strong a conviction of the entire good 
faith in which his investigations are 
conducted, and of his disregard of mere 
hearsay, that we shall feel more gra- 
tified if, in the future portions of the 
work, he gives us the results of his 
inquiries, without, exhibiting his au- 
thorities in as great detail as he is in 
the habit of giving them. The work 
is one which will add greatly to the 
interest with which history—properly 
so called—is read, as rendering us 
personally acquainted with the actors 
in its principal scenes. Mr. Craik’s 
book deserves the high praise of being 
most accurate, most instructive, most 


truthful. 
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The Mysterious Lodger.— Part 1. 


THE MYSTERIOUS LODGER. 


IN TWO PARTS,—PART I. 


Asout the year 18221 resided in a 
comfortable and roomy old house, the 
exact locality of which I need not par- 
ticularise, further than to say that it 
was not very far from Old Brompton, 
in the immediate neighbourhood, or 
rather continuity (as even my’ Conne- 
mara readers perfectly well know), of 
the renowned city of London. 

Though this house was roomy and 
comfortable, as I have said, it was not, 
by any means, a handsome one. It 
was composed of dark red brick, with 
small windows, and thick white sashes ; 
a porch, too—none of your flimsy 
trellis-work, but a solid ‘projection of 
the same vermillion masonry—sur- 
mounted by a leaded balcony, with 
heavy, half-rotten balustrades, dark- 
ened the hall-door with a perennial 
gloom. The mansion itself stood in a 
walled enclosure, which had, perhaps, 
from the date of the erection itself, 
been devoted to shrubs and flowers. 
Some of the former had grown there 
almost to the dignity of trees; and 
two dark little yews stood at each side 
of the porch, like swart and inauspi- 
cious dwarfs, guarding the entrance of 
an enchanted castle. Not that my 
domicile in any respect deserved the 
comparison: it had no reputation as a 
haunted house; if it ever had any 
ghosts, nobody remembered them. Its 
history was not known to me: it may 
have witnessed plots, cabals, and for- 
geries, bloody suicides and cruel mur- 
ders. It was certainly old enough to 
have become acquainted with iniquity ; 
a small stone slab, under the balus- 
trade, and over the arch of the porch 
I mentioned, had the date 1672, and 
a half-effaced coat of arms, which I 
might have deciphered any day, had I 
taken the trouble to get a ladder, but 
always put it off. All I can say for 
the house is, that it was well stricken 
in years, with a certain air of sombre 
comfort about it; contained a vast 
number of rooms and closets; and, 
what was of far greater importance, 
was got by me a dead bargain. 

Its individuality attracted me. I 
grew fond of it for itself, and for its 
associations, until other associations of 


a hateful kind first disturbed, and then 
destroyed, their charm. I forgave its 
dull red brick, and pinched white win- 
dows, for the sake of the beloved and 
cheerful faces within: its ugliness was 
softened by its age; and.its sombre 
evergreens, and moss-grown stone 
flower-pots, were relieved by the bril- 
liant hues of a thousand gay and grace- 
ful flowers that peeped among them, 
or nodded over the grass. 

Within that old house lay my life’s 
treasure! I had a darling little’ girl 
of nine, and another little darling— 
a boy—just four years of age; and 
dearer, unspeakably, than: either —a 
wife—the prettiest, gayest, best little 
wife in all Londga. When I tell you 
that our income was scarcely £380 
a-year, you will perceive that our es- 
tablishment cannot have been a mag- 
nificent one ; yet, I do assure you, we 
were more comfortable than a great 
many lords, and happier, I dare say, 
than the whole peerage put together. 

This happiness was not, however, 
what it ought to have been. Thereader 
will understand at once, and save me a 
world of moralising circumlocution, 
when he learns, bluntly and nakedly, 
that, among all my comforts and bles- 
sings, I was an infidel. 

I had not been without religious 
training ; on the contrary, more than 
average pains had been bestowed upon 
my religious instruction from my ear- 
liest childhood. My father, a good, 
plain, country clergyman, had worked 
hard to make me as good as himself ; 
and had succeeded, at least, in train- 
ing me in godly habits. He died, 
however, when I was but twelve years 
of age; and fate had long before de- 
prived me of the gentle care of a 
mother. A boarding-school, followed 
by a college life, where nobody having 
any very direct interest in realising in 
my behalf the ancient blessing, that in 
fulness of time I should “die a good 
old man,” I was left very much to my 
own devices, which, in truth, were 
none of the best. 

Among these were the study of Vol- 
taire, Tom Paine, Hume, Shelly, and 
the whole school of infidels, poetical as 
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well as prose. This pursuit, and the 
all but blasphemous vehemence with 
which I gave myself up to it, was, 
perhaps, partly reactionary. A some- 
what injudicious austerity and preci- 
sion had indissolubly associated in my 
childish days the ideas of restraint and 
gloom with religion. I bore it a 
grudge ; and sv, when I became thus 
early my own master, I set about pay- 
ing off, after my own fashion, the old 
score I owed it. I was besides, like 
every other young infidel whom it has 
been my fate to meet, a conceited cox- 
comb. A smattering of literature, 
without any real knowledge, and a 
great assortment of all the cut-and- 
dry flippancies of the school I had 
embraced, constituted my intellectual 
stock in trade. I was, like most of 
my school of philosophy, very proud 
of being an unbeliever; and fancied 
myself, in the complacency of my 
wretched ignorance, at an imr)easur- 
able elevation above the church-going, 
Bible-reading herd, whom I treated 
with agood-humoured superciliousness 
which I thought vastly indulgent. 

My wife was an excellent little crea- 
ture, and truly pious. She had mar- 
ried me in the full confidence that my 
levity was merely put on, and would 
at once give way before the influence 
she hoped to exert upon my mind. Poor 
little thing! she deceived herself. I 
allowed her, indeed, to do entirely as 
she pleased; but for myself, I carried 
my infidelity to the length of an ab- 
solute superstition. I made an os- 
tentation of it. I would rather have 
been in a “hell” than in a church on 
Sunday; and though I did not pre- 
vent my wife’s instilling her own prin- 
ciples into the minds of our children, 
I, in turn, took especial care to deliver 
mine upon all occasions in their hear- 
ing, by which means I trusted to sow 
the seeds of that unprejudiced sceptic- 
ism in which I prided myself, at least 
as early as my good little partner 
dropped those of her own gentle ‘ su- 
perstition” into their infant minds. 
Had I had my own absurd and impious 
will in this matter, my children should 
have had absolutely no religious educa- 
tion whatsoever, and been left wholly 
unshackled to choose for themselves 
among all existing systems, infidelity 
included, precisely as chance, fancy, or 
interest might hereafter determine. 

It is not to be supposed that such a 
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state of things did not afford her great 
uneasiness. Nevertheless, we were so 
very fond of one another, and in our 
humble way enjoyed so many blessings, 
that we were as entirely happy as any 
pair can be without the holy influence 
of religious sympathy. 

But the even flow of prosperity 
which had for so long gladdened my 
little household was not destined to 
last for ever. It was ordained that I 
should experience the bitter truth of 
more than one of the wise man’s pro- 
verbs, and first, especially, of that 
which declares that “he that hateth 
suretyship is sure.” I found myself 
involved (as how many have been be- 
fore) by a “d d goodnatured 
friend,” for more than two hundred 
pounds. This agreeable intelligence 
was conveyed to me in an attorney's let- 
ter, which, to obviate unpleasant mea- 
sures, considerately advised my paying 
the entire amount within just one week 
of the date of his pleasant epistle. 
Had I been called upon within that 
time to produce the Pitt diamond, or 
to make title to the Buckingham es- 
tates, the demand would have been 
just as easily complied with. 

I have no wish to bore my reader fur- 
ther with this little worry—a very se- 
rious one to me, however—and it will 
be enough to mention, that the kindness 
of a friend extricated me from the 
clutches of the law by a timely ad- 
vance, which, however, I was bound 
to replace within two years. To en- 
able me to fulfil this engagement, my 
wife and I, after repeated consulta- 
tions, resolved upon the course which 
resulted in the odd and unpleasant 
consequences which form the subject 
of this narrative. 

We resolved to advertise for a 
lodger, with or without board, &c. ; 
and by resolutely submitting, for a 
single year, to the economy we had 
prescribed for ourselves, as well as to 
the annoyance of a stranger’s intru- 
sion, we calculated that at the end of 
that term we should have liquidated 
our debt. 

Accordingly, without losing time, 
we composed an advertisement in the 
most tempting phraseology we could 
devise, consistently with that econo- 
mic laconism which the cost per line 
in the columns of the Times newspaper 
imposes upon the rhetoric of the ad- 
vertising public. 
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Somehow we were unlucky; for al- 
though we repeated our public notifi- 
eation three times in the 
fortnight, we had but two applications. 
The one was 


course of a 
from a clergyman in ill 
health aman of great abi it) 
zealous p ety, whom we both kt 
reputation, and who has since beer 
called to his rest. My little 
wife was very anxious that we should 
with his offer, which was very 
considerably under what we had fixed 
upon; and«I have no doubt that she 
was influenced by the hope that his 
talents and zeal might exert a happy 
influence upon my stubborn and un- 
believing heart. For my part, his re- 
ligious character displeased me. I 
did not wish my children’s heads to be 
filled with mythic dogmas—for so I 
judged the doctrines of our holy faith 
—and instinctively wished him away. 
I therefore declined his offer ; and | 
have often since thouglit not quite so 
graciously as I ought to have done. 
The other offer—if so it can be called 
—was so very inadequate that we could 
not entertain it. 

I was now beginning to grow se- 
riously uneasy—our little project, so 
far from bringing in the gains on 
which we had calculated, had put me 
considerably out of pocket ; for, in- 
dependently of the cost of the adver- 
tisement I have mentioned, there were 
sundry little expenses involved in pre- 
paring for the meet reception of our 
expected inmate, which, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, we should not 
have dreamed of. Matters were in 
this posture, when an occurrence took 
place which immediately revived my 
flagging hopes. 

As we had no superfluity of ser- 
vants, our children were early obliged 
to acquire habits of independence ; and 
my little girl, then just nine years of age, 
was frequently consigned with no other 
care than that of her own good sense, 
to the companionship of a little band 
of play mates, pretty simil: rly circum- 
stanced, with whom it was “her wont 
to play. Having one fine summer af- 
ternoon gone out as usual with these 
little companions, she did not return 
quite so soon as we had expected her ; 
when she did so, she was out of breath, 
and excited. 

« Oh, papa,” she said, “ I have seen 
such a nice old, kind gentleman, and he 
told me to tell you that he has a par- 
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ticular friend who wants 
and that nks your 
suit him exactly, and 
. } . « L : 
ever s0 much more 5 and, look he re, he 
gave me this.’ 
She open d he r 


Ine a sovereign. 


1 lodging in 
a quiet place, he thir 


house would 


han l, al l shewed 

* Well, this does looks promising- 
ly,” I wife and I having 
first exchanged a smiling glance. 

* And what kind of gentleman was 
he, dear?” inquired she. ‘Was he well 
dressed—whom was he like ?” 

“ He was not like any one that I 
know, she answered ; “but he had 
very nice new clothes on, and he was 
one of the fattest men I ever saw ; and 
I am sure he is sick, for he looks very 
pale, and he had a crutch beside him.” 

‘* Dear me, how strange !” exclaim. 
ed my wife ; though, in truth there was 
nothing very wonderful in the matter. 
** Go on, child,” I said ; * let us hear 
it all out.” 

** Well, papa, he had such an im- 
mense yellow waistcoat !—I never did 
see such a waistcoat,” she resumed ; 
‘‘and he was sitting or leaning, | 
can't say which, against the bank of 
the green lane ; I suppose to rest him- 
self, for he seems very weak, poor 
gentleman !" 

** And how did you happen to speak 
to him ?” asked my wife. 

** When we were passing by, none of 
us saw himat all; but I suppose he he ard 
them talking to me,and sayi ing my name ; 
for he said, * Fanny—little Fanny— 
so, that’s your name—come he re 
c wi 1, | have a question to ask you.”’ 

And so you went to him ?” I said. 

*© Yes,” she continued, ** he beckoned 

to me, and I did go over to him, but 

not very near, for I was greatly afraid 
of him at first.” 

* Afraid ! dear, 
asked i. 

‘© ] was afraid, because he looked 
very old, very frightful, and as if he 
would hurt me.’ 

** What was there so old and fright- 
ful about him ?” L asked. 

She paused and reflected a little, 
and then said— 

‘* His face was very large and pale, 
and it was looking upwards: it seemed 
very angry, | thought, but maybe it 
was angry from pain; and sometimes 
one side of it used to twitch and trem- 
ble for a minute, and then to grow 

uite still again ; and all the time he 


said, my 


and why afraid ?” 
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was speaking to me, he never looked 
at me once, but always kept his 
face and eyes turned upward ; but his 
voice was very soft, and he called me 
little Fanny, and gave me this pound to 
buy toys with ; so I was not so fright- 
ened in a little time, and then® he sent 
a long message to you, papa, and told 
me if I forgot it he would beat me ; 
but I knew he was only joking, so 
that did not frighten me either.” 

* And what was the message, my 
girl ?” I asked, patting her pretty head 
with my hand. 

** Now, let me remember it all,” she 
said, reflectively; “ for he told it to me 
twice. He ] 
good 


house, 


asked me if there was a 
bedroom at the top of the 

standing by “itself—and you 
know there is, so I told him so; 
it was exactly the kind of room that 
he described. And then he said that 
his friend would pay two hundred 
pounds a-year for that bedroom, his 
board and attendance ; and he told me 
to ask you, and have your answer 
when he should next meet me. 

* Two hundred pounds!” ejaculat- 
ed my poor little wife ; “ why that is 
near ly twice as much as we expec ted.” 

« But did hes say that his friend was 
sick, or very old; or that_he had any 
servant to be supported also?” I 
asked. 

**Oh! no; he told me that he was 
quite able to take care of himself, and 
that he had, I think he called it, an 
asthma, but nothing else the matter ; 
and that he would give no trouble at 
all, and that any friend who came to 
see him, he would see, not in the 
house, but only in > garden.” 

* In the garden ! ’ | echoed, laugh- 
ing in spite of myself. 

«‘ Yes, indeed he said so; and he 
told me to say that he would pay one 
hundred pounds when he came here, 
and the next hundred in six months, 
and so on,”’ continued she. 

« Oh, ho! half-yearly, in advance— 
better and better,” said I. 

*«* And he bid me say, too, if you 
should ask psc his character, that 
he is just as good as the master of the 
house himself,” she added; ‘ and 
when he said that, he laughed a little.” 

«© Why, if he gives us a hundred 
pounds in advance,” I answered, turn- 
ing to my wife, ‘ we are safe enou: eh; 
for he will not find half that value in 
plate and jewels in the entire house- 
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hold, if he is disposed to rob us. So I 
see no reason against closing with the 
offer, should it be seriously meant—do 
you, dear ?” 

“* Quite the contrary, love,” said 
she. I think it most desirable—in- 
deed, most providential.” 

“ Providential! my 
bigot !" I repeated, with a _ smile. 
* Well, be itso. I call it lucky merely ; 
but, perhaps, you are happier in your 
faith, than | in my philosophy. Yes, 
you are grateful for the chance that I 
only rejoice at. You receive it as a 
proof of a divine and tender love—I 
as an accident. Delusions are often 
more elevating than truth.” 

And so saying, I kissed away the 
saddened cloud that for a moment 
overcast her face. 

“ Papa, he bid me be sure to have 
an answer for him when we meet 
again,” resumed the child. What 
shall I say to him when he asks me?” 

«* Say that we agree to his proposal, 
my dear—or stay,” I said, addressing 
my wife, “ may it*not be prudent to 
reduce what the child says to writing, 
and accept the offer so? This will 
prevent misunderstanding, as she may 
possibly have made some mistake.” 

My wife agreed, and I wrote a brief 
note, stating that I was willing to re- 
ceive an inmate upon the terms re- 
counted by little Fanny, and which I 
distinctly specified, so that no mistake 
could possibly arise owing to the 
vagueness of what lawyers term a pa- 
role agreement. This important me- 
morandum I placed in the hands of 
my little girl, who was to deliver it 
whenever the old gentleman in the 
yellow waistcoat should chance to 
meet her. And all these arrange- 
ments completed, I awaited the issue 
of the affair with as much patience as 
I could affect. Meanwhile, my wife 
and I talked it over incessantly ; and 
she, good little soul, almost wore her- 
self to death in settling and unsettling 
the furniture and decorations of our 
expected inmate’s apartments. Days 
passed away—days of hope deferred, 
tedious and anxious. We were be- 
ginning to despond again, when one 
morning our little girl ran into the 
breakfast-parlour, more excited eves 
than she had been before, and fresh 
from a new interview with the gentle- 
man in the yellow waistcoat. She had 
encountered him suddenly, pretty 


dear little 
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nearly where she had met him before, 
and the result was, that he had read 
the little note I have mentioned, and 
desired the child to inform me that 
his friend, Mr. Smith, would take pos- 
session of the apartments I proposed 
setting, on the terms agreed between 
us, that very evening 

“ This evening!” exclaimed my 
wife and I sumultaneously—J full of 
the idea of making a first instalment 
on the day following ; she, of the hun- 
dred-and-one preparations which still 
remained to be completed. 

*« And so Smith is his name! Well, 
that does not tell us much,” said I; 
“but where did you meet your fat 
friend on this occasion, and how long 
is it since ?” 

“ Near the corner of the wall- 
flower lane (so we indicated one which 
abounded in these fragrant plants) ; 
he was leaning with his back against 
the old tree you cut my name on, and 
his crutch was under his arm.” 

« But how long ago ?” I urged. 

“ Only this moment; I ran home 
as fast as I could,” she replied. 

« Why, you little bluckhead, you 
should have told me that at first,” I 
cried, snatching up my hat, and dart- 
ing away in pursuit of the yellow waist- 
coat, whose acquaintance I not unna- 
turally coveted, inasmuch as a man 
who, for the first time, admits astranger 
into his house, on the footing of per- 
manent residence, desires generally to 
know a little more about him than 
that his name is Smith. 

The place indicated was only, as 
we say, a step away ; and as yellow- 
waistcoat was fat, and used a crutch, 
I calculated on easily overtaking him. 
I was, however, disappointed ; crutch, 
waistcoat, and all had disappeared. I 
climbed to the top of the wall, and 
from this commanding point of view 
made a sweeping observation—but in 
vain. I returned home, cursing my 
ill-luck, the child’s dulness, and the 
fat old fellow’s activity. 

I need hardly say that Mr. Smith, 
in all his aspects, moral, social, phy- 
sical, and monetary, formed a fruitful 
and interesting topic of speculation 
during dinner. How many phantom 
Smiths, short and long, stout and 
lean, ill-tempered and well-tempered— 
rich, respectable, or highly dangerous 
merchants, spies, forgers, nabobs, 
swindlers, danced before us, in the 
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endless mazes of fanciful conjecture, 

during that anxious ¢téte-d-téte, which 
was probably to be interrupted by the 

arrival of the gentleman himself. 

My wife and | puzzled over the prob- 
lem as people would over the,pos- 
sible denouement of a French novel ; 
and at last, by mutual consent, we 
came to the conclusion that Smith 
could, and would turn out to be no 
other than the good-natured valetu- 
dinarian in the yellow waistcoat him- 
self, a humorist, as was evident 
enough, anda millionaire, as we un- 
hesitatingly pronounced, who had ro 
immediate relatives, and as I hoped, 
and my wife * was certain,” taken a 
decided fancy to our little Fanny; I 
patted the child’s head with some- 
thing akin to pride, as I thought of the 
magnificent, though remote possibi- 
lities, in store for her. 

Meanwhile, hour after hour stole 
away. It was a beautiful autumn 
evening, and the amber lustre of the 
declining sun fell softly upon the yews 
and flowers, and gave an air, half me- 
lancholy, half cheerful, to the dark-red 
brick piers surmounted with their 
cracked and grass-grown stone urns, 
and furnished with the light foliage 
of untended creeping plants. Down 
the short broad walk leading to this 
sombre entrance, my eye constantly 
wandered ; but no impatient rattle on 
the latch, no battering at the gate, in- 
dicated the presence of a visiter, and 
the lazy bell hung dumbly among the 
honey-suckles. 

“When will he come? Yellow 
waistcoat promise d this evening! It 
has been evening a good hour and 
a half, and yet he is not here. When 
will he come ? It will soon be dark— 
the evening will have passed—will he 
come at all ?” 

Such were the uneasy specula- 
tions which began to trouble us. 
Redder and daskier grew the light 
of the setting sun, till it sad- 
dened into the mists of night. Twi- 
light came, and then darkness, and 
still no arrival, no summons at the 
gate. Iwould not admit even to my 
wife the excess of my own impatience. 
I could, however, stand it no longer ; 
so I took my hat and walked to the 
gate, where I stood by the side of the 
public road, watching every vehicle and 
person that approached, in a fever of 
expectation. Even these, however, 
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began to fail me, and the road grew 
comparatively quiet and deserted. 
Having kept guard like a sentinel for 
more than half an hour, I returned in 
no very good humour, with the punc- 
tuality of an expected inmate—ordered 
the servant to draw the curtains and 
secure the hall-door ; and so my wife 
and I sate down to our disconsolate cup 
of tea. It must have been about ten 
o'clock, and we were both sitting 
silently—she working, I looking mood- 
ily into a paper—and neither of us 
any longer entertaining a hope that 
anything but disappointment would 
come of the matter, when a sudden 
tapping, very loud and_ sustained, 
upon the window pane, startled us 
both in an instant from our re- 
veries. 

Iam not sure whether I mentioned 
before that the sitting-room we occu- 
pied was upon the ground-floor, and 
the sward came close under the win- 
dow. I drew the curtains, and open- 
ed the shutters with revived hope; 
and looking out, saw a very tall thin 
figure, a good deal wrapped up, stand- 
ing about a yard before me, and 
motioning with head and hand impa- 
tiently towards the hall-door. Though 
the night was clear, there was no 
moon, and therefore I could see no 
more than the black outline, like that 
of an ombre chinoise figure, signing 
to me with mop and moe. Ina mo- 
ment I was at the hall-door, candle in 
hand; the stranger stept in—his long 
fingers clutched in the handle of a 
valise, and a bag which trailed upon 
the ground behind him. 

The light fell full upon him. He 
wore a long, ill-made, black surtout, 
buttoned across, and which wrinkled 
and bagged about his lank figure ; his 
hat was none of the best, and rather 
broad in the brim; a sort of white 
woollen muffler enveloped the lower 
part of his face ; a pair of prominent 
green goggles, fenced round with lea- 
ther, completely concealed his eyes; 
and nothing of the genuine man, but 
a little bit of yellow forehead, and a 
small transverse segment of equally 
yellow cheek and nose, encountered 
the curious gaze of your humble ser- 
vant. 

“You are—l suppose”—I began ; 
for I really was a little doubtful about 
my man. 

« Mr. Smith—the same; be good 
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enough to show me to my bed- 
chamber,” interrupted the stranger, 
brusquely, and in a tone which, spite 
of the muffler that enveloped his 
mouth, was sharp and grating enough. 

«*Ha!—Mr. Smith—so I supposed. 
I hope you may find everything as 
comfortable as we desire to make 
it eS 

I was about making a speech, but 
was cut short by a slight bow, and a 
decisive gesture of the hand in the 
direction of the staircase. It was 
plain that the stranger hated cere- 
mony. 

Together, accordingly, we mounted 
the staircase ; he still pulling his lug- 
gage after him, and striding lightly up 
without articulating a word; and on 
reaching his bedroom, he immediately 
removed his hat, showing a sinister, 
black scratch-wig underneath, and 
then began unrolling the mighty wool- 
len wrapping of his mouth and chin. 

“Come,” thought I,” we shall see 
something of your face after all.” 

This something, however, proved to 
be very little; for under his muffler 
was a loose cravat, which stood up in 
front of his chin and upon his mouth, 
he wore a respirator—an instrument 
which | had never seen before, and of 
the use of which I was wholly igno- 
rant. 

There was something so excessively 
odd in the effect of this piece of un- 
known mechanism upon his mouth, 
surmounted by the huge goggles which 
encased his eyes, that I believe I should 
have laughed outright, were it not 
for a certain unpleasant and peculiar 
impressiveness in the tout ensemble of 
the narrow-chested, long-limbed, and 
cadaverous figure in black. As it was, 
we stood looking at one another in 
silence for several seconds. 

“Thank you, sir,” at last he said, 
abruptly. I shan’t want anything 
whatever to-night; if you can only 
spare me this candle.” 

I assented; and, becoming more 
communicative, he added— 

* ] am, though an invalid, an inde- 
pendent sort of fellow enough. Iam 
a bit of a philsopher; I am my own 
servant, and, I hope, my own master, 
too. 1 rely upon myself in matters of 
the body and of the mind. I place 
valets and priests in the same cate- 
gory—fellows who live by our laziness, 
intellectual or corporeal. I am a 
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Voltaire, without his luxuries—a Ro- 
binson Crusoe, without his Bible—an 
anchorite, without a superstition—in 
short, my "indulgence i is asceticism, and 
my faith infidelity. Therefore, I shan’t 
disturb your servants much with my 
bell, nor yourselves with my psalmody. 
You have got a rational lodger, who 
knows how to attend upon himself.” 

During this singular address he was 
drawing off his ill-fitting black gloves, 
and when he had done so, a bank-note, 
which had been slipped underneath 
for safety, remained in his hand. 

“ Punctu: lity, sir, is one of my poor 
pleasures,” he said; “ will you allow 
me to enjoy it now? To-morrow you 
may acknowledge this; I should not 
rest were you to decline it.” 

He extended his bony and disco- 
loured fingers, and placed the note in 
my hand. Oh, Fortune and Plutus! 
it was a £100 bank-note. 

« Pray, not one word, my dear sir,” he 
continued, unbending still further ; ** it 
is simply done pursue ant to agreement. 
We shall know one another. better, I 
hope, in a little time; you will find me 
always equally punctu: al. At present 
pray give yourself no further trouble ; 
I require nothing more. Good night.” 

I returned the valediction, closed 
his door, and groped my way down the 
stairs. It was not until I had nearly 
reached the hall, that I recollected 
that I had omitted to ask our new 
inmate at what hour he would desire 
to be called in the morning, and so I 
groped my way back again. As I reach- 
ed the lobby on which his chamber 
opened, I perceived a long line of light 
issuing from the partially-opened door, 
within which stood Mr. Smith, the 
same odd figure I had just left ; while 
along the boards was creeping to- 
wards him across the lobby, a great, 
big-headed, buff-coloured cat, 1 had 
never seen this ugly animal before ; 


and it had reached the threshold of 


his door, arching its back, and rub- 
bing itself on the post, before either 
appeared conscious of my approach, 
when, with an angry growl, it sprang 
into the stranger's room. 

«¢ What do you want ?” he demand- 
ed, sharply, standing in the doorway. 

I explained my errand. 

* I shall call myself,” was his sole 
reply; and he shut the door with a 
crash that indicated no very pleasur- 
able emotions. 


[Jan. 


I cared very little about m 
lodger’s temper. The stealthy rustle 
of his bank-note in my _ waist- 
coat pocket was music enough to 
sweeten the harshest tones of his 
voice, and to keep alive a cheerful 
goodhumour in my heart; and al- 
though there was, indisputably, some- 
thing queer about him, I was, on the 
whole, very well pleased with my bar- 
gain. 

The next day our new inmate did 
not ring his bell until noon. As soon 
as he had had some breakfast, of which 
he very sparingly partook, he told the 
servant that, for the future, he desired 
that a certain quantity of milk and 
bread might be left outside his door ; 
and this being done, he would dispense 
with regular meals. He desired, too, 
that, on my return, I should be ac- 
quainted that he wished to see me in 
his own room at about nine o'clock ; 
and, meanwhile, he directed that he 
should be ieft undisturbed. 

I found my little wife full of asto- 
nishment at Mr. Smith's strange fru- 
gality and seclusion, and very curious 
to learn the object of the interview he 
had desired with me. At nine o'clock 
I repaired to his room. 

I found him in precisely the cos- 
tume in which I had left him—the 
same green goggles—the same muf- 
fling of the mouth, except that being 
now no more than a broadly-folded 
black siik handkerchief, very loose, and 
covering even the lower part of the 
nose, it was more obviously intended 
for the sole purpose of concealment. 
It was plain I was not to see more of 
his features than he had chosen to dis- 
close at our first interview. The 
effect was as if the lower part of his 
face had some hideous wound or sore. 
He closed the door with his own hand 
on my entrance, nodded slightly, and 
took his seat. I expected him to be- 
gin, but he was so long silent that I 
was at last constrained to address him. 

I said, for want of something more 
to the purpose, that I hoped he had 
not been tormented by the strange cat 
the night before. 

« What cat ?” he asked, abruptly ; 
“what the plague do you mean ?’ 

«© Why, | certainly “did see a cat go 
into your room last night,” I re- 
sumed. 

“‘ Hey, and what if you did—though 
I fancy you dreamed it—I’m not afraid 
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of a cat; are you?” 
tartly. 

At this moment there came a low 
growling mew from the closet which 
opened from the room in which we 
sat. 

“ Talk of the devil,” said I, pvint- 
ing towards the closet. My compa- 
nion, without any exact change of ex- 
pression, looked, I thought, somehow 
still more sinister and lowering ; and I 
felt for a moment a sort of supersti- 
tious misgiving, which made the rest 
of the sentence die away on my lips. 

Perhaps Mr. Smith perceived this, 
for he said, in a tone calculated to re- 
assure me— 

« Well, sir, I think Iam bound to 
tell you that [ like my apartments very 
well; they suit me, and [f shall pro- 
bably be your tenant for much longer 
than at first you anticipated.’ 

I expressed my gratification. 

He then began to talk, something in 


he interrupted, 


the strain in which he had spoken of 


his own peculiarities of habit and 
thinking upon the previous evening. 
He dispose: 1 of all classes and denomi- 
nations of superstition with an easy sar- 
castic slang, which for me was so cap- 
tivating, that I soon lost all reserve, 
and found myself listening and sug- 
gesting by turns—acquiescent and 
pleased—sometimes hazarding dissent ; 
but whenever I did, foiled and floored 
by a few pointed satirical sentences, 
whose sophistry, for such I must now 
believe it, confounded me with a ra- 
pidity which, were it not for the ad- 
miration with which he had insensibly 
inspired me, would have piqued and 
irritated my vanity not a little. 

While this was going on, from time 
to time the mewing and growling of 
cat within the closet became more ls 
more audible. At last these sounds 
became so loud, accompanied by 
scratching at the door, that I paused 
inthe midst of a sentence, and ob- 
served— 

“There certainly is a cat shut up 
in the closet ?” 

“Is there ?” he ejaculated, in a sur- 
prised tone; “nay, [ do not hear it.” 

He rose abruptly and approached 
the door; his back was towards me, 
but I observed he raised the goggles 
which usually covered his 
le 0! rel st 
The angry sounds all died a vay into 
a low, protracted growl, which again 


eyes, and 


4 . 1 } ° 
eadfastly at the cl t door. 
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subsided into silence. He continued 
in the same attitude for some moments, 
and then returned. 

“I do not hear it,” he said, as he 
resumed his place, and taking a book 
from his capacious pocket, asked me if 
I had seen it before? I never had, 
and this surprised me, for I had 
flattered myself that I knew, at least 
by name, every work published in Eng- 
land during the last fifty years in 
favour of that philosophy in which we 
both delighted. The book, moreover, 
was an odd one, as both its title and 
table of contents demonstrated. 

While we were discoursing upon 
these subjects, I became more and 
more distinctly conscious of a new 
class of sounds proceeding from the 
same closet. I plainly heard a mea- 
sured and heavy tread, accompanied 
by the tapping of some hard and heavy 
substance like the end of a staff, pass 
up and down the floor—first, as it 
seemed, stealthily, and then more and 
more unconcealedly. I began to feel 
very uncomfortable and _ suspicious. 
As the noise proceeded, and became 
more and more unequivocal, Mr. 
Smith abruptly rose, opened the closet 
door, just enough to admit his own 
lath-like person, and steal within the 
threshold for some seconds. What 
he did I could not see—I felt con- 
scious he had an associate concealed 
there ; and though my eyes remained 
fixed on the book, I could not avoid 
listening for some audible words, or 
signal of caution. I heard, however, 
nothing of the kind. Mr. Smith 
turned back—walked a step or two 
towards me, and said— 

**] fancied | heard a sound fromthat 
closet, but there is nothing—nothing-— 
nothing whatever ; bring the candle, 
let us both look.” 

I obeyed with some little trepida- 
tion, for I fully anticipated that I 
should detect the intruder, of whose 
presence my own ears had given me, 
for nearly half an hour, the most une- 
quivocal proofs. We entered the 
closet together; it contained but a 
few chairs and a small spider table. At 
the far end of the room there was a sort 
of grey woollen cloth upon the floor, 
and abundle of something underneath 
it. I looked jealously at it, and half 
thought I could trace the outline of a 
human figure ; but, if so, it was per- 
fectly motionless. 
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“Some of my poor wardrobe,” he 
muttered, as he pointed his lean finger 
in the direction. “It did not sound 
like a cat, did it~hey—did it?” he 
muttered; and without attending to 
my answer, he went about the apart- 
ment, clapping his hands, and crying, 
« Hish—hish—hish !” 

The game, however, whatever it 
was, did not start. As I entered [ 
had seen, however, a large crutch re- 
posing against the wall in the corner 
opposite to the door. This was the 
only article in the room, except that I 
have mentioned, with which I was not 
familiar. With the exception of our 
two selves, there was not a living crea- 
ture to be seen there; no shadow 
but ours upon the bare walls ; no feet 
but our own upon the comfortless 
floor. 

I had never before felt so strange 
and unpleasant a sensation. 

“There is nothing unusual in the 
room but that crutch,” I said. 

« What crutch, you dolt? I see 
no crutch,” he ejaculated, in a tone of 
sudden but suppressed fury. 

“ Why, that crutch,” I answered 
(for somehow | neither felt nor re- 
sented his rudeness), turning and point- 
ing to the spot where | had seen it. 
It was gone !—it was neither there nor 
anywhere else. It must have been 
an illusion—rather an odd one, to 
be sure. And yet I could at this 
moment, with a safe conscience, swear 
that I never saw an object more dis- 
tinctly than I had seen it but a second 
before. 

My companion was muttering fast to 
himself as we withdrew ; his presence 
rather scared than reassured me; and 
I felt something almost amounting to 
horror, as, holding the candle above 
his cadaverous and sable figure, he 
stood at his threshold, while I de- 
scended the stairs, and said, in a sort 
of whisper— 

« Why, but that I am, like your- 
self, a philosopher, I should say that 
your house is—is—a—ha! ha! ha— 
HAUNTED!” 

*¢ You look very pale, my love,” said 
my wife, as I entered the drawing- 
room, where she had been long await- 
ing myreturn. ‘ Nothing unpleasant 
has happened ?” 

« Nothing, nothing, I assure you. 
Pale !—do I look pale ?’’ I answered. 
«“ We areexcellent friends, assure you. 
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So far from having had the smallest 
disagreement, there is every prospect 
of our agreeing but too well, as you 
will say; for I find that he holds all 
my opinions upon speculative subjects. 
We have had a great deal of conver- 
sation this evening, I assure you ; and 
I never met, I think, so scholarlike 
and able a man.” 

“I am sorry for it, dearest,” 
she said, sadly. ‘ The greater his 
talents, if such be his opinions, the 
more dangerous a companion is he.” 

We turned, however, to more cheer- 
ful topics, and it was late before we 
retired to rest. I believe it was pride 
—perhaps only vanity — but, at all 
events, some obstructive and stubborn 
instinct of my nature, which I could 
not overcome—that prevented my tell- 
ing my wife the odd occurrences which 
had disturbed my visit to our guest. 
I was unable or ashamed to confess 
that so slight a matter had disturbed 
me ; and, above all, that any accident 
could possibly have clouded, even for a 
moment, the frosty clearness of my 
pure and lofty scepticism with the sha- 
dows of superstition. 

Almost every day seemed to develop 
some new eccentricity of our strange 
guest. His dietary consisted, without 
any variety or relief, of the monotonous 
bread and milk with which he started ; 
his bed had not been made for nearly a 
week ; nobody had been admitted into 
his room since my visit, just described ; 
and he never ventured down stairs, or 
out of doors, until after nightfall, 
when he used sometimes to glide swiftly 
round our little enclosed shrubbery, 
and at others stand quite motionless, 
composed, as if in an attitude of deep 
attention. After employing about an 
hour in this way, he would return, and 
steal up stairs to his room, when he 
would shut himself up, and not be 
seen again until the next night—or, it 
might be, the night after that—when, 
perhaps, he would repeat his odd ex- 
cursion. 

Strange as his habits were, their ec- 
centricity was all upon the side least 
troublesome to us. He required lite- 
rally no attendance; and as to his 
occasional night ramble, even i¢ caused 
not the slightest disturbance of our 
routine hour for securing the house 
and locking up the halldoor for the 
night, inasmuch as he had invariably 
retired before that hour arrived. 
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All this stimulated curiosity, and, 
in no small degree, that of my wife, 
who, notwithstanding her vigilance and 
her anxiety to see our strange inmate, 
had been hitherto foiled by a series of 
cross accidents. We were sitting to- 
gether somewhere about ten o'clock at 
night, when there came a tap at the 
room-door. We had just been discuss- 
ing. the unaccountable Smith; and I 
felt a sheepish consciousness that he 
might be himself at the door, and have 
possibly even overheard our specula- 
tions—some of them anything but 
complimentary, respecting himself. 

« Come in,” cried I, with an effort ; 
and the tall form of our lodger glided 
into the room. My wife was posi- 
tively frightened, and stood looking at 
him, as he advanced, with a stare of 
manifest apprehension, and even re- 
coiled mechanically, and caught my 
hand. 

Sensitiveness, however, was not his 
fault: he made a kind of stiff nod as 
I mumbled an introduction; and seat- 
ing himself unasked, began at once 
to chat in that odd, off-hand, and sneer- 
ing style, in which he excelled, and 
which had, as he wielded it, a sort of 
fascination of which I can pretend to 
convey no idea. 

My wife’s alarm subsided, and al- 
though she still manifestly felt some 
sort of misgiving about our visitor, 
she yet listened to his conversation, 
and, spite of herself, soon began to 
enjoy it. He stayed for nearly half an 
hour. But although he glanced at a 
great variety of topics, he did not 
approach the subject of religion. As 
soon as he was gone, my wife delivered 
judgment upon him in form. She ad- 
mitted he was agreeable; but then he 
was such an unnatural, awful-looking 
object: there was, besides, something 
indescribably frightful, she thought, in 
his manner—the very tone of his voice 
was strange and hateful ; and, on the 
whole, she felt unutterably relieved at 
his departure. 

A few days after, on my return, I 
found my poor little wife agitated and 
dispirited. Mr. Smith had paid her a 
visit, and brought with him a book, 
which he stated he had been reading, 
and which contained some references 
to the Bible which he begged of her 
to explain in that profounder and less 
obvious sense in which they had been 
cited. This she had endeavoured to 
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do ; and affecting to be much gratified 
by her satisfactory exposition, he had 
requested her to reconcile some discre- 
pancies which he said had often trou- 
bled him when reading the Scriptures. 
Some of them were quite new to my 
good little wife; they startled and 
even horrified her. He pursued this 
theme, still pretending only to seek for 
information to quiet his own doubts, 
while in reality he was sowing in her 
mind the seeds of the first perturba- 
tions that had ever troubled the sources 
of her peace. He had been with her, 
she thought, no more than a quarter 
of an hour; but he had contrived to 
leave her abundant topics on which to 
ruminate for days. I found her shock- 
ed and horrified at the doubts which 
this potent Magus had summoned from 
the pit—doubts which she knew not 
how to combat, and from the torment 
of which she could not escape. 

‘*He has made me very miserable 
with his deceitful questions. I never 
thought of them before; and, merciful 
Heaven! I cannot answer them! 
What am I to do? My serenity is 
gone ; I shall never be happy again.” 

In truth, she was so very miserable, 
and, as it seemed to me, so dispropor- 
tionately excited, that, inconsistent in 
me as the task would have been, I 
would gladly have explained away her 
difficulties, and restored to her mind 
its wonted confidence and serenity, had 
I possessed sufficient knowledge for 
the purpose. I really pitied her, and 
heartily wished Mr. Smith, for the 
nonce, at the devil. 

I observed after this that my wife’s 
spirits appeared permanently affected. 
There was a constantly-recurring anx- 
iety, and I thought something was 
lying still more heavily at her heart 
than the uncertainties inspired by our 
lodger. 

One evening, as we two were sitting 
together, after a long silence, she sud- 
denly laid her hand upon my arm, and 
said— 

“Oh, Richard, my darling! would 
to God you could pray for me!” 

There was something so agitated, 
and even terrified, in her manner, that 
I was absolutely startled. 1 urged her 
to disclose whatever preyed upon her 
mind. 

«You can’t sympathise with me— 
you can’t help me—you can scarcely 
compassionate me in my misery! Oh, 

F 
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dearest Richard! some evil influence 
has been gaining upon my heart, dull- 
ing and destroying my convictions, 
killing all my holy affections, and— 
and absolutely transforming me. I 
look inward upon myself with amaze- 
ment, with terr or—with—oh, God !— 
with actual despair !” 

Saying this, she threw herself on her 
knees, and wept an agonised flood of 
tears, with her head reposing in my 
lop.” , 

Poor little thing, 
for her! 
say ? 

All I could suggest was what I 
really thought, that she was unwell— 
hysterical—and needed to take better 
eare of her precious self; that her 
change of feeling was fancied, not 
real; and that a few days would re- 
store her to her old health and former 
spirits and serenity. 

** And sometimes,” she resumed, 
after I had ended a consolatory discus- 
sion, which it was but too manifest had 
fallen unprofitably upon her ear, such 
dreadful, impious thoughts come into 
my mind, whether I choose it or not ; 
they come, and stay, and return, strive 
as I may; and ] ‘can’t pray against 
them. “The yy are forced upon me 
with the strength of an independent 
will; and oh !—horrible—frightful— 
they blaspheme the character of God 
himself. They upbraid the Almighty 
upon his throne, and I can’t pray 
against tliem; there is something in 
me now that resists prayer.” 

There was such a real and fearful 
anguish in the agitation of my gentle 
companion, that it shook my very soul 
within me, even while I was affecting 
to make light of her confessions. 1 
had never before witnessed a struggle 
at all like this, and I was awe-struck at 
the spectacle. 

At length she became comparative- 
ly calm. I did gradually succeed, 
though very imperfectly, in reassuring 
her. She strove hard against her de- 
pression, and recovered a little of her 
wonted cheerfulness. 

After a while, however, the cloud 
returned. She grew sad and earnest, 
though no longer excited; and en- 
treated, or rather implored, of me to 
grant her one special favour, and this 
was, to avoid the society of our 
lodger. 

**T never,” 


my heart bled 
But what could I do or 


she said, “ could under- 
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stand till now the instinctive dread 
with which poor Margaret, in Faust, 
shrinks from the hateful presence of 
Mephistopheles. I now feel it in 
myself. The dislike and suspicion I 
first felt for that man—Smith, or 
whatever else he may call himself— 
has grown into literal detestation and 
terror. I hate him—I am afraid of 
him—I never knew what anguish of 
mind was until he entered our doors ; 
and would to God—would to God he 
were gone.” 

I reasoned with her—kissed her— 
laughed at her ; but could not dissi- 
pate, in the least degree, the intense 
and preternatural horror with which 
she had grown to regard the poor phi- 
losophie invalid, who was probably, at 
that moment, poring over some me- 
taphysical book in his solitary bed- 
chamber. 

The circumstance I am about to 
mention will give you some notion of 
the extreme to which these excited 
feelings had worked upon her nerves. 
I was that night sudden ly awakened by 
a piercing ecream—I started upright 
in the bed, and saw my wife standing 
at the bedside, white as ashes with 
terror. It was some seconds, so 
startled was I, before I could find 
words to ask her the cause of her 
affright. She caught my wrist in her 
icy grasp, and climbed, trembling vio- 
lently, into bed. Notwithstanding my 
repeated entreaties, she continued for 
along time stupified and dumb. At 
length, however, she told me, that 
having lain awake for a long time, she 
fe it, ona sudden, that she could pray, 
and lighting the candle, she had stolen 
from beside me, and kneeled down for 
the purpose. She had, however, 
scarcely assumed the attitude of prayer, 
when somebody, she said, clutched her 
arm violently near the wrist, and she 
heard, at the same instant, some blas- 
phemous menace, the import of which 
escaped her the moment it was spoken, 
muttered close in her ear. This ter- 
rifying interruption was the cause of 
the scream which had awakened me ; 
and the condition in which she con- 
tinued during the remainder of the 
night confirmed me more than ever in 
the conviction, that she was suffering 
under some morbid action of the ner- 
vous system, 

After this event, which J had no 
hesitation in attributing to fancy, she 
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became literally afraid to pray, and 
her misery and despondency increased 
proportionably. 

It was shortly after this that an 
unusual pressure of business called me 
into town one evening after office 
hours. I had left my dear little wife 
tolerably well, and little Fanny was to 
be her companion until I returned. 
She and her little companion occupied 
the same room in which we sat on the 
memorable evening which witnessed 
the arrival of our eccentric guest. 
Though usually a lively child, it most 
provokingly happened upon this night 
that Fanny was heavy and drowsy to 
excess. Her mamma would have sent 
her to bed, but that she now literally 
feared to be left alone; although, 
however, she could not so far over- 
come her horror of solitude as to do 
this, she yet would not persist in com- 
bating the poor child’s sleepiness. 

Accordingly, little Fanny was soon 
locked in a sound sleep, while her 
mamma quietly pursued her work be- 
side her. They had been perhaps 
some ten minutes thus circumstanced, 
when my wife heard the window softly 

raised from without—a bony hand 
parted the curtains, and Mr. Smith 
leaned into the room. 

She was so utterly overpowered at 
sight of this apparition, that even had 
it, as she expected, climbed into the 
room, she told me she could not have 
uttered a sound, or stirred from the 
spot where she sate transfixed and pe- 
trified. 

‘«* Ha, ha!” he said, gently, “ I hope 
you'll excuse this, 1 must admit, very 
odd intrusion; but I knew I should 
find you here, and could not resist the 
opportunity of raising the window just 
for a moment, to look in upon a little fa- 
mily picture, and say a word to yourself. 
I understand that you are troubled, be- 
cause for some cause you cannot say your 
prayers—because what you call your 
‘faith’ is, so to speak, dead and gone, 
and also because what you consider bad 
thoughts are constantly recurring to 
your mind. Now, all that is very silly. 
If it is really impossible for you to 
believe and to pray, w hat are you to 
infer from that? It is perfectly plain 
your Christian system can’t be a true 
one—faith and prayer it everywhere 
represents as the conditions of grace, 
acceptance, and salvation ; and yet your 
Creator will not permit you either to 


believe or pray. The Christian system 
is, forsooth, a free gift, and yet he who 
formed you and it, makes it absolutely 
impossible for you to accept it. Js it, 
I ask you, from your own experience— 
is it a free gift? And if your own ex- 
perience, in which you can’t be mis- 
taken, gives its pretensions the lie, 
why, in the name of common sense, 
will you persist in believing it. I say 
it is downright blasphemy to think it 
has emanated from the Good Spirit— 
assuming that there is one. It tells 
you that you must be tormented here- 
after in a way only to be made intelli- 
gible by the image of eternal fires— 
pretty strong, we must all allow—un- 
less you co mpl} ly with certain con- 
ditions, which it pretends are so easy 
that it is a positive pleasure to embrace 
and perform them; and yet, for the 
life of you, you can ‘t—phy ysically 
can't—do olsen. Is this truth and 
merey ?—or is it swindling and cru- 
elty? Is it the part of the Redeemer 
or that of the tyrant, deceiver, and 
tormentor ?” 

Up to that moment, my wife had 
sate breathless and motionless, listen- 
ing, in the catalepsy of nightmare, 
to a sort of echo of the vile and im- 
pious reasoning which had haunted 
her for so long. At the last words of 
the sentence his voice became harsh 
and thrilling; and his whole manner 
bespoke a sort of crouching and ter- 
rific hatred, the like of which she could 
not have conceived. 

Whatever may have been the cause, 
she was on a sudden disenchanted. 
She started to her feet; and, freezing 
with horror though she was, in a 
shrill ery of agony commanded him, 
in the name of God, to depart from 
her. His whole frame seemed to 
darken ; he drew back silently; the 
curtains dropped into their places, the 
window was let*down again as steal- 
thily as it had just been raised; and 
my wife found herself alone in the 
chamber with our litle chil 1, who had 
been startled from her sleep by her 
mother’s cry of anguish, and with the 
fearful words, * tempter,” “ destroy- 
er,” devil,” still ringing in her ears, 
was weeping bitterly, and holding her 
terrified mother’s hand. 

There is nothing, I believe, more in- 
fectious than that species of nervousness 
which showsitself in superstitious fears. 
I began—although I could not bring 
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myself to admit anything the least like 
it—to partake insensibly, but strongly, 
of the peculiar feelings with which my 
wife, and indeed my whole household, 
already regarded the lodger up stairs. 
The fact was, beside, that the state of 
my poor wife’s mind began to make 
me seriously uneasy ; and, although I 
was fully sensible of the pecuniary and 
other advantages attendant upon his 
stay, they were yet far from outweigh- 
ing the constant gloom and frequent 
misery in which his protracted sojourn 
was involving my once cheerful "house. 
I resolved, therefore, at whatever mo-i 
netary sacrifice, to put an end to these! 
commotions; and, after several d¢- 
bates with my wife, in which the sub- 
ject was, as usual, turned in all its 
possible and impossible bearings, we 
agreed that, deducting a fair propor- 
tion for his five weeks’ sojourn, I 
should return the remainder of his 
£100, and request immediate posses- 
sion of his apartments. Like a man 
suddenly relieved of an insufferable 
load, and breathing freely once more, 
I instantly prepared to carry into 
effect the result of our deliberations. 

In pursuance of this resolution, I 
waited upon Mr. Smith. This time 
my call was made in the morning, 
somewhere about nine o'clock. He 
received meat his door, standing as 
usual in the stealthy opening which 
barely admitted hislank person. There 
he stood, fully equipped with goggles 
and respirator, and swathed, rather 
than dressed, in his puckered black 
garments. 

As he did not seem disposed to in- 
vite me into his apartment, although 
Thad announced my visit as one of 
business, I was obliged to open my 
errand where I stood; and after a 
great deal of fumbling and muttering, 
I contrived to place before him dis- 
tinctly the resolution to which I had 
come. 

“But I can’t think of taking back 
any portion of the sum I have paid 
you,” said he, with a cool, dry em- 
phasis. 

** Your reluctance to do so, 
Smith, is most handsome, and, I as- 
sure you, appreciated,” L replied. “It 
is very generous; but, at the same 
time, it is quite impossible for me to 
accept what I have no right to take, 
and [ must beg of you not to mention 
that part of the subject again.” 


Mr. 


(Jan. 


‘And why should J take it?” de- 
manded Mr. Smith. 

** Because you have paid this hun- 
dred pounds for six months, and you 
are leaving me with nearly five months 
of the term still unexpired,” I replied. 
** T expect to receive fair play myself, 
and always give it.” 

** But who on earth said that I was 
going away so soon?” pursued Mr. 
Smith, in the same dry, sarcastic key. 
** J have not said so—because I really 
don’t intend it; I mean to stay here 
to the last day of the six months for 
which I have paid you. I have no 
notion of vacating my hired lodgings, 
simply because you say, go. Ishan’t 
quarrel with you—I never quarrel 
with anybody. I’m as much your 
friend as ever; but, without the least 
wish to disoblige, I can’t do this, po- 
sitively I cannot. Is there anything 
else ?” 

I had not anticipated in the least the 
difficulty which thus encountered and 
upset our plans. I had so set my 
heart upon effecting the immediate re- 
tirement of our inauspicious inmate, 
that the disappointment literally stun- 
ned me for a moment. I, however, 
returned to the charge: I urged, and 
prayed, and almost besought him to 
give up his apartments, and to leave 
us. I offered to repay every farthing 
of the sum he had paid me—reserving 
nothing on account of the time hehad 
already been with us. I suggested 
all the disadvantages of the house. I 
shifted my ground, and told him that 
my wife wanted the rooms; I pressed 
his gallantry—his good nature—his 
economy ; in short, I assailed him 
upon every point—but in vain, he did 
not even take the trouble of repeating 
what he had said before—he neither 
relented, nor showed the least irri- 
tation, but simply said— 

*‘T can’t do this; here I am, and 
here I stay until the half-year has ex- 
pired. You wanted a lodger, and you 
have got one—the quietest, least 
troublesome, least expensive person 
you could have; and though your 
house, servants, and furniture are none 
of the best, I don’t care for that. I 
pursue my own poor business and en- 
joyments here entirely to my satis- 
faction.” 

Having thus spoken, he gave me a 
sort of nod, and closed the door. 

So, instead of getting rid of him the 
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next day, as we had hoped, we had 
nearly five months more of his com- 
pany in expectancy; I hated, and my 
wife dreaded the prospect. She was 
literally miserable and panic-struck at 
her disappointment—and grew so ner- 
vous and wretched that I made up 
my mind to look out for lodgings for 
her and the children (subversive of all 
our schemes of retrenchment as such 
astep would be), and surrendering 
the house absolutely to Mr. Smith and 
the servants during the remainder of 
his term. 

Circumstances, however, occurred 
to prevent our putting this planin ex- 
ecution. My wife, meanwhile, was, if 
possible, more depressed and nervous 
every day. The servants seemed to 
sympathise in the dread and gloom 
which involved ourselves; the very 
children grew timid and _ spiritless, 
without knowing why—and the entire 
house was pervaded with an atmos- 
phere of uncertainty and fear. A 
poorhouse or a dungeon would have 
been cheerful, compared with a dwell- 
ing haunted unceasingly with un- 
earthly suspicions and alarms. I 
would have made any sacrifice short 
of ruin, to emancipate our household 
from the odious mental and moral 
thraldom which was invisibly esta- 
blished over us—overcasting us with 
strange anxieties and an undefined 
terror. 

About this time my wife had a 
dream which troubled her much, al- 
though she could not explain its sup- 
posed significance satisfactorily by any 
of the ordinary rules of interpretation 
in such matters. The vision was as 
follows. 

She dreamed that we were busily 
employed in carrying out our scheme 
of removal, and that I came into the 
parlour where she was making some 
arrangements, and, with rather an 
agitated manner, told her that the 
carriage had come for the children. 
She thought she went out to the hall, 
in consequence, holding little Fanny 
by one hand, and the boy—or, as we 
still called him, ** baby”»—by the other, 
and feeling, as she did so, an unac- 
countable gloom, almost amounting to 
terror, steal over her. The children, 
too, seemed, she thought, frightened, 
and disposed to ery. 

So close to the hall-door as to ex- 
clude the light, stood some kind of 
vehicle, of which she could see nothing 
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but that its door was wide open, and 
the interior involved in total darkness. 
The children, she thought, shrunk 
back in great trepidation, and she ad- 
dressed herself to induce them, by 
persuasion, to enter, telling them that 
they were only “ going to their new 
home.” So, in a while, little Fanny 
approached it; but, at the same in- 
stant, some person came swiftly up 
from behind, and, raising the little boy 
in his hands, said fiercely, * No, the 
baby first ;” and placed him in the car- 
riage.. This person was our lodger, 
Mr. Smith, and was gone as soon as 
seen. My wife, even in her dream, 
could not act or speak; but as the 
child was lifted into the carriage-door, 
a man, whose face was full of beauti- 
ful tenderness and compassion, leaned 
forward from the carriage and receiv- 
ed the little child, which, stretching 
his arms to the stranger, looked back 
with a strange smile upon his mother. 

“ He is safe with me, and I will de- 
liver him to you when you come.” 

These words the man spoke, looking 
upon her, as he received him, and im- 
mediately the carriage-door shut, and 
the noise of its closing wakened my 
wife from her nightmare. 

This dream troubled her very 
much, and even haunted my mind un- 
pleasantly tuo. We agreed, however, 
not to speak of it to anybody, nor to 
divulge any of our misgivings respect- 
ing the stranger. We were anxious 
that neither the children nor the ser- 
vants should catch the contagion of 
those fears which had seized upon my 
poor little wife, and, if truth were 
spoken, upon myself in some degree 
also. But this precaution was, I be- 
lieve, needless, for, as I said before, 
everybody under the same roof with 
Mr. Smith was, to a certain extent, 
affected with the same nervous gloom 
and apprehension.. 

And now commences a melancholy 
chapter in my life. My poor little 
Fanny was attacked with a cough 
which soon grew very violent, and 
after a time degenerated into a sharp 
attack of inflammation. We were 
seriously alarmed for her life, and 
nothing that care and medicine could 
effect was spared to save it. Her mo- 
ther was indefatigable, and scarcely 
left her night or day ; and, indeed, for 
some time, we all but despaired of her 
recovery. 

One night, when she was at the 
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worst, her poor mother, who had sat 
for es a melancholy hour listening, 
by her beds ide, to those plaintive in- 
coherences of delirium pe moauings 
of fever, which have “¥ rowed so many 
a fond heart, gained gradually from 
her very despair the courage which 
she had so long wanted, and knelt 
down at the side of her sick darling’s 
bed to pray for her deliverance. 

With clasped hands, in an agony of 
supplication, she prayed that God 
would, in his mercy, spare her little 
child—that, justly as she herself de- 
served the sorest chastisement His 
hand could inflict, He would yet deal 
patiently and tenderly with her in this 
one thing. She poured out her sor- 
rows be fore the mercy-seat—she open- 
ed her heart, and declared her only 
hope to be in his pity ; without which, 
she felt that her darling would only 
leave the bed where she was lying for 
her grave. 





Exactly as she came to this part of 


her supplication, the child, who had 
grown, as it seemed, more and more 
restless, and moaned and muttered 
with increasing pain and irritation, on 
a sudden started upright in her bed, 
and, ina thrilling voice, cried— 

* No! no !—the baby first.” 

The mysterious sentence which had 
secretly tormented her for so long, 
thus piercingly uttered by the deli- 
cae and, | perhi aps, dying child, with 
what soemed a preternatural ear- 
nestness and strength, arrested her 
devotions, and froze her with a feeling 
akin to terror. 

** Hush, hush, my darling!" said the 
poor mother, al lmost wildly, as she 
clasped the attenuated frame of the 
sick child in her arms; “hush, my 
darling ; don’t cry out so loudly— 
there—there—my own love.’ 

The child did not appear to see or 
hear her, but sate up still with fever- 
ish cheeks, and bright unsteady eyes, 
while her dry lips were muttering in- 
audible words. 

“Lie down, my sweet child—lie 
down, for your own mother,” she 
said; ‘if you tire yourself, you can’t 
grow well, and your poor mother 
will lose you.” 

At these words, the child suddenly 
cried out again, in precisely the same 
Joud, a aaa No! no! the baby 
first, the bab ry t’—and immediately 
afterwards lay down, and fell, for the 


first time since her illness, into a tran- 
quil sleep. 

Mygoodlittle wife sate, crying bitter- 
ly,by her bedside. The child was better 
—ihat was, indeed, delightful. But then 
there was an omen in the words, thus 
echoed from her dream, which she 
dared not trust herself to interpret, 
and which yet had seized, with a grasp 
of iron, upon every fibre of her brain. 

**Oh, Richard,” she cried, as she 
threw her arms about my neck, “ I 
am terrified at this horrible menace 
from the unseen — Oh! poor, 
darling little baby, I shall lose you— 
Iam sure I shall lose you. Comfort 
me, darling, and say he is not to die.” 

And so I did; and tasked all my 
powers | of argument and persuasion 
to convince her how unsubstantial was 
the ground of her anxiety. The little 
boy was perfectly well, and, even were 
he to die before his sister, that event 
might not occur for seventy years to 
come. I could not, however, conceal 
from myself that there was something 
odd and unpleasant in the coinci- 
dence ; and my poor wife had grown 
so nervous and excitable, that a much 
less ominous conjuncture would have 
sufficed to alarm her. 

Meanwhile, the unaccountable terror 
which our lodger’s presence inspired 
continued to increase. One of our 
maids gave us warning, solely from 
her dread of our queer inmate, and 
the strange accessories which haunted 
him. She said—and this was corro- 
borated by her fellow-servant—that 
Mr. Smith seemed to have constantly 
a companion in his room; that al- 
though they never heard them speak, 
they continually and distinctly heard 
the tread of two persons walking up 
and down the room together, and de- 
scribed accurately the peculiar sound 
of a stick or crutch tapping upon the 
floor, which my own ears had heard. 
They also had seen the large, ill-con- 
ditioned cat I have mentioned, fre- 
quently steal in and out of the stran- 
ger’sroom; and observed that when 
our little girl was in greatest danger, 
the hateful animal was constantly 
writhing, fawning, and crawling about 
the door of the sick room after night- 
fall. They were thoroughly per- 
suaded that this ill-omened beast was 
the foul fiend himself, and I confess I 
could not—sceptic as I was—bring 
myself absolutely to the belief that he 
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was nothing more than “a harmless, 
necessary cat.” These and similar 
reports—implicitly believed as they 
palpably were by those who made 
them—were certainly little calculated 
to allay the perturbation and alarm 
with which our household was filled. 

The evenings had by this time 
shortened very much, and darkness 
often overtook us before we sate down 
to our early tea. It happened just 
at this period of which I have been 
speaking, after my little girl had be- 
gun decidedly to mend, that I was 
sitting in our dining-parlour, with my 
little boy fast asleep upon my knees, and 
thinking of I know not what, my wif 
having gone up stairs, as usual, to sit 
in the room with little Fanny. As I 
thus sate in what was to me, in effect, 
total solitude, darkness unperceived 
stole on. 

On a sudden, as I sate, with my el- 
bow leaning upon the table, and. my 
other arm round the sleeping child, I 
felt, as I thought, a cold current of 
air faintly blowing upon my forehead. 
I raised my head, and saw, as nearly 
as I could calculate, at the far end of 
the table on which my arm rested, two 
large green eyes confronting me. I 
could see no more, but instantly con- 
cluded they were those of the abomi- 


nable cat. Yielding to an impulse of 


horror and abhorrence, I caught a 
water-croft that was close to my hand, 
and threw it full at it with all my 
force. I must have missed my ob- 
ject, for the shining eyes continued 
fixed for a second, and then glided still 
nearer to me, and then a little nearer 
still. The noise of the glass smashed 
with so much force upon the table 
called in the servant, who happened to 
be passing. She had a candle in her 
hand, and, perhaps, the light alarmed 
the odious beast, for as she came in 
it was gone. 

I had had an undefined idea that its 
approach was some -how connected with 
a designed injury of some sort to the 
sleeping child. “I could not be mis- 
taken as to the fact that I had plainly 
seen the two broad, glaring, green 
eyes. Where the cursed animal had 
gone I had not observed: it might, 
indeed, easily have run out at the 
door as the servant opened it, but 
neither of us had seen it do so; and 
we were every one of us in such a 
state of nervous excitement, that even 
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this incident was something in the 
catalogue of our ambiguous expe- 
riences. 

It was a great happiness to see our 
darling little Fanny every day mend- 
ing, and now quite out of danger: 
this was cheering and delightful. It 
was also something to know that more 
than two months of our lodger’s term 
of occupation had already expired ; 
and to realise, as we now could do, 
by anticipation, the unspeakable relief 
of his departure 

My wife strove hard to turn our 
dear child’s recovery to good account 
for me ; but the impressions of fear 
soon depart, and those of religious 
gratitude must be preceded by reli- 
gious faith. All as yet was but as 
seed strewn upon the rock. 

Little Fanny, though recovering ra- 
pidly, was still very weak, and her mo- 
ther usually passed a considerable part 
of every ev calene in her bedroom— 
for the child was sometimes uneasy 
and restless at night. It happened at 
this period that, sitting as usual at 
Fanny's bedside, she witnessed an oc- 
currence which agitated her not a little. 

The child had been, as it seems, 
growing sleepy, and was lying listlessly, 
with eyes half open, apparently taking 
no note of what was passing. Sudden- 
ly, however, with an expression of the 
wildest terror, she drew up her limbs, 
and cowered in the bed’s head, gazing 
at some object; which, judging from 
the motion of her eyes, must have 
been slowly advancing from the end of 
the room next the door. 

The child made a low shuddering 
cry, as she grasped her mother’s hand, 
and, with features white and tense with 
terror, slowly following with her eyes 
the noiseless course of some unseen 
spectre, shrinking more and more 
fearfully backward every moment. 

“ What isit? Where? What is 
it that frightens jou, my darling?” 
asked the poor mother, who, thrilled 
with horror, looked in vain for the ap- 
parition which seemed to have all but 
bereft the child of reason. 

“Stay with me—save me—keep it 
away—look, look at it—making signs 
to me—don’t let it hurt me—it is 
angry—Oh! mamma, save me, save 
me!” 

The child said this, all the time 
clinging to her with both her hands, in 
an ecstacy of panic. 
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«* There—there, my darling,” said 
my poor wife, “don’t be afraid; 
there’s nothing but me—your own 
mamma—and little baby in the room ; 
nothing, my darling ; nothing indeed.” 

* Mamma, mamma, don't move; 
don’t go near him ;” the child conti- 
nued wildly. “It's only his back 
now ; don’t make him turn again ; he’s 
untying his handkerchief. Oh! baby, 
baby ; he'll Rill baby ! and he’s lifting 
up those green things from his eyes ; 
don’t yougee him doing it? Mamma, 
mamma, why does he come here? Oh, 
mamma, poor baby—poor little baby !” 

She was looking with a terrified 
gaze at the little boy’s bed, which 
lay directly opposite to her own, 
and in which he was sleeping calmly. 

“ Hush, hush, my darling child,” 
said my wife, with difficulty restraining 
an hysterical burst of tears ; “for God’s 
sake don’t speak so wildly, my own 
precious love—there, ‘there—don’t be 
frightened—there, darling, there.” 

Oh! poor baby—poor little dar- 
ling baby,” the child continued as be- 
fore ; “ will no one save him—tell that 
wicked man to go away—oh—there— 
why, mamma—don't—oh, sure you 
won't let him—don't—don’t—he'll 
take the child’s life—will you let him 

- lie down that way on the bed—save 
poor little baby—oh, baby, baby, 
waken—his head is on your face.” 

As she said this she raised her voice 
to a cry of despairing terror which 
made the whole room ring again. 

This cry, or rather yell, reached my 
ears as I sate reading in the parlour by 
myself, and fearing I knew not what, 
I rushed to the apartment ; before I 
reached it, the sound had subsided into 
low but violent sobbing; and, just as 
I arrived at the threshold I heard, 
close at my feet, a fierce protracted 
growl, and something rubbing along 
the surbase. I was in the dark, 
but, with a feeling of mingled ter- 
ror and fury, I stamped and struck 
at the abhorred brute with my feet, but 
in vain. The next moment I was in 
the room, and heard little Fanny, 
through her sobs, cry—— 

“Oh, poor baby is killed—that 
wicked man has killed him—he un- 
covered his face, and put it on him, 
and lay upon the bed and killed poor 
baby. I knew he came to kill him. 
Ah, papa, papa, why did you not 
come up before he went ?—he is gone, 
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he went away as soon as he killed our 
poor little darling baby.” 

I could not conceal my agitation, 
quite, and I said to my wife— 

** Has he, Smith, been here ?” 

** No.” 

«* What is it, then ?” 

“The child has seen some one.” 

“Seen whom? Who? Who has 
been here ?” 

“1 did not seeit; but—but I am 
sure the child saw—that is, thought 
she saw him ;—the person you have 
named. Oh, God, in mercy deliver 
us! What shall I do—what shall I 

do !” 

Thus saying, the dear little woman 
burst into tears, and crying, as if her 
heart would break, sobbed out an en- 
treaty that I would look at baby; add- 
ing, that she herself had not courage 
to see whether her darling was sleep- 
ing or dead. 

** Dead!” I exclaimed. ‘ Tut, tut, 
my darling ; you must not give way to 
such morbid fancies—he is very well, 
I see him breathing ;” and so saying, 
I went over to the bed where our lit- 
tle boy was lying. He was slumber- 
ing; though it seemed to me very 
heavily, and his cheeks were flushed. 

“ Sleeping tranquilly, my darling— 
tranquilly, and deeply; and with a 
warm colour in his cheeks,” I said, re- 
arranging the coverlet, and retiring to 
my wife, who sate almost breathless 
whilst I was looking at our little 
boy. 

* Thank God—thank God,” she 
said quietly ; and she wept again; and 
rising, came to his bedside. 

* Yes, yes—alive ; thank God ;” but 
it seems to me he is breathing very 
short, and with difficulty, and he looks 
—does he not look hot and feverish ? 
Yes, he is very hot ; feel his little hand 
—feel his neck ; merciful heaven! he 
is burning.” 

It was, indeed, very true, that his 
skin was unnaturally dry and hot ; his 
little pulse, too, was going ata fearful 
rate. 

“I do think,” said I—resolved to 
conceal the extent of my own appre- 
hensions—* I do think that he ts just a 
little feverish ; but he has often been 
much more so; and will, I dare say, 
in the morning, be perfectly well 
again. I dare say, but for little 
Fanny’s dream, we should not have 
observed it at all.” 
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“Oh, my darling, my darling, 
my darling!” sobbed the poor lit- 
tle woman, leaning over the bed, 
with her hands locked together, 
and looking the very picture of 
despair. ‘* Oh, my darling, what has 
happened you? I put you into your 
bed, looking so well and beautiful, this 
evening, and here you are, stricken 
with sickness, my own little love. Oh, 
you will not—you cannot, leave your 
poor mother !” 

It was quite plain that she despaired 
of the child from the moment we had 
ascertained that it was unwell. As it 
happened, her presentiment was but 
too truly prophetic. The apothecary 
said the child's ailment was “ suppres- 
sed small-pox;” the physician pro- 
nounced it “typhus.” The only cer- 
tainty about it was the issue—the child 
died. 

To me few things appear so beau- 
tiful as a very young child in its 
shroud. The little innocent face 
looks so sublimely simple and confid- 
ing amongst the cold terrors of death 
—crimeless, and fearless, that little 
mortal has passed alone under the sha- 
dow, and explored the mystery of dis- 
solution. There is death in its sub- 
limest and purest image—no hatred, 
no hypocrisy, no suspicion, no care 
for the morrow ever darkened that 
little face; death has come lovingly 
upon it; there is nothing cruel, or 
harsh, in his victory. The yearn- 
ings of love, indeed, cannot be stifled ; 
for the prattle, and smiles, and all 
the little world of thoughts that 
were so delightful, are gone for ever. 
Awe, too, will overcast us in its pre- 
sence—for we are looking on death ; 
but we do not fear for the little, lonely 
voyager—for the child has gone, sim- 
ple and trusting, into the presence of its 
all-wise Father; and of such, we 
know, is the kingdom of heaven. 

And so we parted from poor little 
baby. I and his poor old nurse drove 
in a mourning carriage, in which lay 
the little coffin, early in the morning, 
to the churchyard of ———-._ Sore, 
indeed, was my heart, as I followed 
that little coffin to the grave! Another 
burial had just concluded as we enter- 








ed the churchyard, and the mourners 
stood in clusters round the grave, into 
which the sexton was now shovelling 
the mould. 

As I stood, with head uncovered, 
listening to the sublime and touching 
service which our ritual prescribes, I 
found that a gentleman had drawn 
near also, and was standing at my el- 
bow. I did not turn to look at hims 
until the earth had closed over my 
darling boy; I then walked a little 
way apart, that I might be alone, and 
drying my eyes, sat down upon a 
tombstone, to let the confusion of my 
mind subside. 

While I was thus lost ina sorrowful 


‘reverie, the gentleman who had stvod 


near me at the grave was once more 
at my side. ‘The face of the stranger, 
though I could not call it handsome, 
was very remarkable ; its expression 
was the purest and noblest I could 
conceive, and it was made very beau- 
tiful by a look of such compassion as 
I never saw before. 

“‘ Why do you sorrow as one with- 
out hope?” he said, gently. 

«* T have no hope,” I answered. 

«Nay, I think you have,” he an- 
swered again; “and I am sure you 
will soon have more. That little child 
for which you grieve, has escaped the 
dangers and miseries of life; its body 
has perished ; but he will receive in 
the end the crown of life. God has 
given him an early victory.” 

I know not what it was in him that 
rebuked my sullen pride, and humbled 
and saddened me, as I listened to this 
man. He was dressed in deep mourn- 
ing, and looked more serene, noble, and 
sweet than any I had ever seen. He 
was young, too, as I have said, and his 
voice very clear and harmonious. He 
talked to me for along time, and I 
listened to him with involuntary reve- 
rence. At last, -however, he left me, 
saying he had often seen me walking 
into town, about the same hour that he 
used to go that way, and thatif he saw 
me again he would walk with me, and 
so we might reason of these things 
together. 

It was late when I returned to my - 
home, now a house of mourning. 
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Ir must be confessed that for the last quarter of a century Treland’s contribu- 
tions to the statesmanship and oratory of the great coune ils of the empire have 
exercised but slight influence ‘over the policies o es cabinets, and almost as rarely 
held captive the ‘rapt attention of the senate uring that period no native- 
born Irishman of commanding talents:(unless we aad “the Duke’) has filled 
any prominent post in administration, and few but will own that the triumphs 
of Grattan, and Plunket, and Croker, in the loftiest flights of eloquence, have 
been but feebly parodied by the most successful declamations of our flashiest 
modern parliamentary rhetoricans. ~ the complicated and humiliating 
causes of this admitted degenerac y it is beside our present purpose to inquire ; 
our more agreeable task in this paper shen g to establish by one more proof, that 
in the department of the fine arts (as in literature, science, and arms) Ireland 
has greatly exalted her reputation during the last two re igns » and under the 
gracious sceptre of Victoria. Our sculptors, painters, and ar cchitec ts vindicate 
nobly, indeed, the genius of the old lan al In the sister country they carry off 
their full proportion of prizes, and we boast of enumerating at home, even in 
distracted and impoverished Ireland, no inglorious catalogue of gifted workmen, 
whose labours challenge admiration from all possessors of ‘the delicate aerial 
faculty.” 

The most eminent, at least, of these living fames are already sufliciently fami- 
liar to the readers of Tux Untvensrry, and we feel that the new year cannot 
be more auspiciously inaugurated than by introducing and making known more 
extensively amongst his own people, than circumstances have yet perm uitted, 
the name and principal claims to distinction of a countryman entitled to take 
rank with the foremost of our celebrities. 

Little known in Ireland outside a very contracted circle, by no means re- 
markable for a 2 196 yd of true taste—hardly at all in Great Britain—almost 
wholly unappreciated and unpatronised by the titled and wealthy of either 
country, Joun Hoaan has carved out for himse lf, in his Roman studio, a conti- 
nental celebrity that mu: t render the story of his pro; oressive development inte- 
resting to every admirer of ge nius—ho ; intensely interesting should be the 
narrative of his sti ‘uggles and self-discipline to o elves, who claim kind: ‘ed with 
the haughty and enthusias tie Dale assian master ? 

Full time, too, this debt should be paid, whilst yet his powers are in full 
vigour, and a generous recognition may ‘en ¢ him on to bolder attempts than 
he has yet essayed—may nerve him for oomane r accomplishments than he has 
yet achieved. <A sensitive race they are, thes: > artis ts, and seldom their great- 
ness ripens to full perfection under the cold shade of neglect. Hocan has 
already arrived at the meridian of life, the premonitory gray tit above his 
brow indicates the approach of the climacteric—he has fairly won the crown— 
let him be proclaimed. 

A very sufficient idea of our a an’s personal appearance may be derived 
from the happy ske tch on the opposite page. Somewh: at above the middle » height 
—well knit—ofsinewy, muscular proportions, his physical exterior reflects no dis- 
credit on “the sod ;” and be it re marked, that a stro ng‘and lithe frame is almost 
an indispensable element of success in this departinent of the arts. ‘The features 
are striking and fin ly chiselled, and are surmounted Dy a full, clear eye, and 
lofty open moe ad. The ur altogether harmonises admirably with one’s 
preconceived i idea of tl 1e fitness of thir ngs. You see him, en blouse, and chisels 
in hand, in an attitude of contemplation during a momeee ’s pause from labor— 
beside him his favourite, and perhaps most remarkable work, “ The Drunken 
Faun.” 

Taking into account the rigid manners of the last century, there is some- 
thing not a little romantic in the antecedents of Hogan’s parentage. 

Sometime in the year 1795, Richard Gumbleton, of Castle Richard, near 
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Tallow, in the county of Waterford, a country gentleman, well-connected, and 
of good estate, became struck with the idea, which before and since has bitten 
too many of his order—that the paternal mansion would be all the better, on the 
score both of commodiousness and appearance, by the addition of a wing, con- 
structed after his own plans. In the prosecution of this design, he engaged the 
services of an intelligent young master-builder, then resident in Tallow, by 
name, John Hogan, a man of sober carriage and self-respecting habits, and 
who possessed considerable knowledge, both professional and of a more general 
character, beyond what was then usually found in members of his class. This 
John Hogan was peculiarly “handy” in devising novel and ingenious applica- 
tions of mechanical skill and power—a talent inherited from ancestors who had 
for generations followed the occupation of millwrights, with much provincial 
fame, along the Blackwater and Suir, and throughout the mountain regions of 
North Tipperary and Clare; amidst whose romantic scenery, Mr. Petrie finds 
the tribe loaeoieiie settled, early in the seventeenth century, at Ardcrony, a 
few miles north of Nenagh. The map appended to the “ Annals of the Four 
Masters,” shows us the Hogans thickly sown on the western bank of the Shan- 
non, especially in the barony of Tulla, where their hereditary constructive 
faculty was not likely to rust for want of exercise, there being at that period 
numerous rude manufactories carried on in the district of friezes, coarse cloths, 
iron implements, &c., of which some vestiges are still to be seen. Numerous 
traditions of: the Hogans, their wonderful cunning in machinery, and not a few 
of their exploits with the ‘‘alpeen” and the “hurly,” are still to be gathered 
on the secluded shores of Lough Graney (‘‘ Lake of the Sun”), in the parish of 
Feakle ; but the name is almost extinct in these parts, the family having, 
‘‘ agmine facto,” emigrated southwards about the middle of the last century. 

The father of the subject of our sketch was not long in conciliating the 
friendship, as well as confidence and esteem of Mr. Gumbleton. His conduct 
was correct and upright, and his manners, though plain and unpretending, 
bore about them the unmistakeable stamp of nature’s gentility, so that he came 
at last to associate with the domestic circle of Castle Richard, on a footing 
which approached as near perfect equality as the punctilious usages of society 
in these times rendered possible. Nor was this partial adoption into Mr. Gum- 
bleton’s family of the young artisan without results, in the last degree, material 
to our narrative. 

Whilst the works were yet in progress, there came on a visit to the castle a 
fair cousin of the mistress of the mansion, Miss Frances Cox, of Dunmanway, 
a young lady not yet out of her teens, and who had been for many years an 
orphan. Her father, Richard, was grandson of Sir Richard Cox, the eminent 
lawyer and active politician of the reigns of William and Anne, under the 
former of which monarchs he filled the office of Lord Chief Justice of Ireland, 
from which he was promoted to the seals, under Anne. Sir Richard was a man 
of lofty ambition, which was amply gratified in his exaltation to the distin- 
guished posts to which he was successively raised by his own merits, and the 
favour of two able and discriminating sovereigns; but he was no money-grub- 
ber, and having lived splendidly, as became his rank in the state, bequeathed 
only a moderate fortune to his descendants. There is a picture of this Sir 
Richard, who played no undistinguished part in the public affairs and dark 
intrigues of the stirring and memorable epoch in which he flourished, in the 
Chapel of Trinity College, of which Alia Mater he had been a distinguished 
student. His posterity subsided into average country squires ; and of Richard 
Cox, the grandson, there is nothing to be recorded but that he hunted, shot, 
served on the grand jury, and signed committals ; entertained, and was enter- 
tained in turn; ate with an appetite, and slept with a good conscience—after 
the mode of the Corkagian gentry sixty years ago, ere yet Political Economy 
and Free Trade had confiscated their broad acres. 

The wife of this gentleman—a Miss Browne, of the house of Cooleower— 
was a woman of great beauty and accomplishments. Both parents dying whilst 
their daughter, Frances, was still a child, the care of her education devolved 
upon an uncle—a younger brother of her father’s—who transferred the irksome 
duty to one or another of the female relatives of the family, so that no wonder 
the young gentlewoman yearned for a home of her own, and was unconsciously 
stollapeed to hearken to the soft whisperings of manly love, 
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By whatever mysterious affinities the heart-lone lady and the busy artificer 
were mutually attracted, the upshot of their stolen interviews in the pleasant 
summer evenings was an attachment too powerful even for the conventionalities 
of that stiff age to overcome. Disregarding the menaces and expostulations 
of her angered kindred, Frances Cox became, in 1796, the wife of John Hogan; 
and for twenty-five years of a wedded life, not unchequered by vicissitudes 
incident to her husband’s station, fulfilled the duties of an exemplary wife and 
mother, not merely without repining at her self-chosen lot, but with a cheerful 
and pious contentment that won a blessing upon her comparatively humble, but 
ever decently-ordered home. After the first outburst of wrath at the mesal- 
liance had expended itself, the Gumbletons (whose castle was yet unfinished) 
relented, and consented to permit the presumptuous builder to complete his 
contract., The other branches of the family, with one consent, erased the name 
of Mrs. Hogan altogether from their respective editions of the genealogical tree, 
and never afterwards held intercourse with her—a privation she bore with 
laudable Christian resignation, seeking and finding her consolations in the 
Word of God, and the fulfilment of her household duties. The repudiation 
extended to a refusal of payment of her marriage portion of two thousand 

ounds ; and her husband, either too proud to place his motives in an equivocal 
ight, or despairing of being enabled to assert his rights against such powerful 
adversaries, wisely forbore to ruin himself by legal proceedings for its recovery. 

Joun Hoaay, the third child and eldest son of this marriage, was ushered 
into ‘this breathing world” at Tallow, in the month of October, 1800; and 
in a few months afterwards the father was induced by some tempting offers to 
transfer his household gods to Cork, then in the very zenith of the transient 
commercial prosperity of which evidences are still to be traced in the deserted 
stores and warehouses of ‘the beautiful citie.” Immediately on his arrival, the 
elder Hogan obtained employment, and was enabled by the labour of his hands 
to bring up his family, which increased to four daughters and two sons, in a 
creditable and respectable manner, till they no longer required his assistance. 

Of the future sculptor there is nothing to be recorded for the first eight or 
nine years of his existence, save that he grew apace, a hardy boy, full of fire, 
activity and wilfulness, About this period, he experienced the first great trial 
of life, in his removal from the knee of a fond mother, and the association of 
affectionate sisters, to the less genial atmosphere and companionship of a 
public school. Though Cork possessed then, as now, many excellent edu- 
cational establishments, Hogan’s parents preferred to send the child to his 
birthplace, Tallow, to the care of a Mr. Cangley. Many of his pupils 
fill respectable stations in society ; and to some, at least, of our readers, the 
name of his son, David R. Cangley, a barrister recently deceased, of highly 
promising abilities, will be familiar. Perhaps there mingled some instinctive 
feelings of pride in this banishment from home of the mechanic’s son, since in 
Cork it was hardly possible he could frequent a first-class school without being 
occasionally exposed to disparaging observations from the children of profes- 
sional and mercantile magnates. Under the roof of Mr. Cangley, Hogan re- 
mained about three years, during which he acquired a fund of solid informa- 
tion in all those branches of instruction which were congenial to his natural 
tastes. For classical literature he showed little aptitude, but his knowledge of 
history was extensive. He acquired a beautiful style of penmanship; was 
amongst the best proficients in arithmetic and mathematics, branches of educa- 
tion which formed the characteristic features of the school. In the hours of 
relaxation he was remarkable amongst his playmates for a daring disregard of 
danger, and a haughty assertion of superiority, which involved him in many 
pugilistic encounters, from which he oftenest came out victorious. With Mr. 
Cangley he was a great favourite from first to last, a regard which he cordially 
reciprocated ; and it was with much regret on both sides that the master and 
scholar parted finally in 1814, when the elder Hogan recalled his son to Cork, 
deeming it at length full time to take thought for the young man’s permanent 
settlement in life. 

Amongst not the least effective causes of the commercial depression of Ireland 
was the absurd prejudice which, up to a very recent period, limited the area of 
** respectability” to the aristocracy of acres, arms, and what are termed, par 
excellence, * the genteel professions.” The canons of exclusiyeness held it an 
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indispensable passport to good society that, wanting an estate or an epaulette, 
you should earn largely, or at least starve eleg antly, by law, physic, or divi- 
nity. The family of a great merchant was now and then admitted within the 
sanctuar y ; but as a general rule, industrial occupations were banned ; and the 
soi-disant “« highest circles” were too faithfully imitated by the minor profes- 
sional coteries downwards, in ignoring the claims to free social intercourse of 
all families to whose heads the red book denied the privilege of writing them- 
selves ** esquires” or «‘ gentlemen.” 

Probably, from some sense of her own uneasy position in this respect, and 
not uninfluenced by maternal longings to restore her children to the rank her 
own love-match had forfeited, Hogan's mother was anxious, above all things, 
that her eldest-born should enter upon a career which, in time, should enable 
him to exalt his horn amongst her disdainful kindred ; and after some opposition 
from the more practical and less ambitious father, who held cheap the ancestral 
glories of the house of Cox, and regarded his own bench to the full as honour- 
able as the bench from which the great Sir Richard had, generations ago, ful- 
minated decrees, the point was gained (as when was domestic controversy 
otherwise decided?) by the persevering mother ; and, accordingly, in his 
sixteenth year, the subject of our memoir was placed in the office of Mr. 
Michael Foote, a solicitor in large practice, with a view of being ultimately 
admitted a member of the honourable cor ps of gentlemen at tornies. 

But truly hath Shakspeare written it— 


‘* There is a Providence doth shape our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we may.” 


Already an unconscious neophyte of Art, and soul-disturbed with vague visions 
of impalp¢ able“images ever and ever presenting themselves in new forms of 
grace, to challenge his limning, no wonder the reluctant copyist manifested 
early ‘and decided symptoms of disgust at the mechanical drudgery of inscribing, 
on interminable paper or sheepskin, the prolixities of Doe, Roe , Thrustout, and 
eee Every moment that could be stolen from the day’s dull work was 
occupied in sketching, chiefly architectural fancies, and copies from such 
execrable prints of the contempor ary events of the w rar as were exhibited in 
the shop windows, there being hardly any other types accessible to the ¢ aspiring 
draughtsman. 

This idle propensity (as it seemed to him) of young Hogan, could not long 
escape the vigilant observation of so methodical a man of business as Mr. Foote, 
and numerous were the wise saws and solemn admonitions (more in kindness, 
however, than in anger) impressed on the truant clerk ; but the well-spring of 
genius had gushed upwards irrepressibly, and the torre nt could no longer be 
dammed, nor turned into other channels than those designed by the Creator. 

In this life of restless dissatisfaction with his daily toil, sweetened only 
by the few moments of perilous enjoyment which he could now and then snatch 
to contemplate some half-finished outline which, at the first sound of the dreaded 
footstep, he was compelled to thrust into the most secret recess of his desk, 
Hogan spent two weary years; yet not wholly without encouragement and 
sy mpathy. A friend and‘client of Mr. Foote’s, Dr. Coghlan, a physician in 
good practice, and not a little eccentric in his habits, accidentally discovered 
the young draughtsman one day at his desk absorbed in his labour of love, to 
the neglect of his proper business. He agg the sketches, faithfully kept 
the secret, and seldom afterwards visited the oflice without rewarding, with a 
bright crown-piece, what he, doubtless, regarded as the innocent amusements 
of a clever, wilful boy. 

A purer gratification was derived from the fine appreciation of these early 
efforts by his only brother Richard, a born artist like himself, whose premature 
death, a few years afterwards, cut short a career that promised fair to rival the 
fume of our most celebrated painters. ‘To describe how eagerly Hogan panted 
to escape from the thraldom Mf the desk, and with what well-meant persuasions 
and rebukes his mother, father, and friends encountered his reiterated petitions 
for release, would be but the repetition of a tale common enough in the early 
history of men marked out to accomplish great things after some fashion of 
their own. At length a fortunate accident ‘supplied the desired opportunity, 
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and enabled the young artist, at one bound and for ever, to turn his back on 
the cheerless chambers of “ Ladye Law,” to revel, for the remainder of his life, 
in the bright shapes of which me hi id already begun to outline the dim con- 
ceptions. And soon afterwards this emane ipatio n was followed by an event 
memorable in the annals of Cork and of Ireland, which exercised a material 
influence on the destinies of more than one of our greatest living Irish artists, 
A new gaol was about to be built on the banks of the Lee ; and the contract 
was taken by the eminent house of Deane, of which the principal was and is 
Mr. (now Sir Thomas) Deane. Hogan the elder was in the en ployment of the 
firm, as foreman, and the talents of the son were already well known to Mr. 
Alexander Deane, a younger brother of Sir Thomas. The are hitect (Mr. 
Robinson of Dublin) having sent down his pl: ins an | specifications, there was 
a difficulty about finding a competent person in Cor] ve copy them within the 
time (not more than a fortnight) when the works shhc yuld be commenced. In 
this embarrassment young Hogan was sent for, on a Sunday evening; and the 
reader may guess with what trembling delight he half: distrusti: igly consented 
to assume the meena jility pressed upon him by patrons who could naturally 
have but a doubtfi ul faith in powers yet but little developed, and wholly uns AC 
knowledged out of his own limited circle of confidants. He yielded at last to 
their solicitations ; and working night and day, with a fixed resolve to succeed, 
executed his task within the allotted time, in a manner to challenge the 
wonder and admiration of his employers. 

After so brilliant a coup d’essai in his self-chosen profession, it was but a 
matter of pom that Mr. Deane should be anxious to retain in his service so 
useful and ready an assistant; and, accordingly, bidding a kind, but by no 
means a pao Hy farewell, to honest, plodding Michael Foote, Hogan ex- 
changed the ere y-goose quil ll for more apt tools, and was received into the 
office of Mr. Deane, with the design of becoming, in the fulness of time, an 
architect. = e enlisted, his industry was inde fatigab le. There was nothing 
too laborious or too delicate from which he restrained his hands. Into the 
mystery of every detail of the cr: ft he penetrated with enthusiasm. He 
sketched, n 10d lelled in el ay, and, in short, was ever ready and ever eager to be 
usefully om loyed. After some months’ probation, Mr. Deane, who was per- 
fectly capable of appreciating his unwearied strivings after self-improvement, 
and whose liberal nature loved to encourage modest dese rving, supplied him 
with his first set of chisels, and at last, in his nineteenth year, Hogan became 
wedded to the vocation of his destiny, and became—a Scuiptor. 

One of his earliest carvings in wood, with the highly prize 1 implements of 
his new calling, was a remarkably beautiful study of foliage, forming the 
cornice of a shop front still, or lately to be seen, in Patrick-street, Cork ; but 
his works were legion, and hardly one but was remarkable for some striking 
originality in conception or execution. Several specimens in relief are in the 
possession of Sir Thomas Deane, by whom they are highly prized, not more 
for the circumstances under w hich they were produced, than for their intrinsic 
merit. A figure of Minerva, nearly the size of life, executed for an Insurance 
Company, retains its place on rj i@ South Mall; and perhaps the most extraor- 
dinary achievement of the still self-taught artist, an exquisite female skeleton, 
in hard wood, from which Dr. Woodroofe lectured his pupils still exists, with 
many other studies of different parts of the human frame, to attest the good 
use to which the industrious student applied his tools. 

In these not distasteful but obscure Jabours, Hogan might have lingered on 
for years, or for life, without winning more than a narrow local reput ition for cle- 
verness, had it not been for the for tunate ¢ ircumstance already alluded to, which 
opened up to his ambition a new vista, and gave concentration, development, 
and direction to the stirring impulses of his soul ; and the still more auspicious 
accident which threw him in the way of a man with intellect to comprehend his 
genius, and a warmth of heart which generously advocated his claims upon 
the public, till they were recognised by an amount of encouragement which 
enabled him to prosecute his studies in the capital of art. 

In the year 1818, the magnificent collection of casts from the antique, pre- 
sented to the Prince Regent by the Pope at the close of the war, was trans- 
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ferred to the Cork Socicty of Arts, then recently established. The good 
citizens proved themselves, for some time, not unworthy of so signal a 
good fortune. The statues were well cared for at first, and became the inspi- 
ration of men whose names will for ever be associated with the grandeur of 
British art; but the enthusiasm collapse: d, and after long years of neglect, 
during which this magnificent collec ‘tion was repeatedly in imminent danger of 
being dispersed by the auctioneer’s hammer, it is only within the last few 
months that they have been made again av ailable for instruction. 

Immediately after their arrival in Cork, in 1818; the furor was unexampled. 
All ranks and conditions of people crowded to see “ the nine — wonder.” 
A few who had real eyes in their heads linge red i in the apartment, came again 
and again, drank deeply of the grace and beauty which floated avenl “the 
glorious shapes of the mythology—young and name less the 2y were then—the two 
Hogans, John and Richard ; F orde, the Angelo of Irel: ind ; Maclise, Scottowe, 
Buckley, Keller, and others, some of whom yet live in honor—but, alas! the 
mt jority, and these the most pro ising, were undone by too devoted vigils in 
prosecution of their ideal worship. So perished Forde and Richard Hogan, 
still mere youths, and of all that brilliant galaxy there rems in but Maclise 
and the subject of our sketch to vindicate the glorious promise of the Cork 
school. 

Hogan continued a constant student in the rooms of the Society for about 
three years, and at the same time a regular attendant on the lectures of Dr. 
Woodroofe, to whose teachings he is indebted for the ex traordinary anatomical 
correctness by which his works are distinguished. During this period he ter- 
minated his connexion with Mr. Deane, and in 1822, executed’ on his own 
account for Dr. Murphy, Roman Catholic Bishop of Cork, about forty figures 
of saints in wood, each about three feet and a-half in height, which form the 
principal ornaments of the North Chapel. The eaglet had now sufliciently 
imped his wing, and pined for a wider and loftier flight. 

By one of those fortuitous coincidences which tempt the most sceptical to 
believe in a special providence, it happ ned that, in the autumn of 1823, the 
late William Paulett Carey, a name well known in the literature of art, and 
a connoisseur of acknowledged judgment, visited Cork, and there fell in with 
a carving of Hogan’s, which at once attracted his admiration. Pursuing his 
inquiries respecting the artist who was capable of producing a work of such 
high finish and chaste conception, he was introduc ed to the young man, and 
having minutely scrutinised both his finished performances, and his studies from 
the : antique, pronounce ed him at once a true genius, and determined to set forth 
his merits in a prominet nt light before the public, with the object of procuring 
him the means of completing in — an education already so creditably ad- 

vanced. 

Following up this noble impt ulse, . Carey addressed several letters to the 
Cork newspapers, in which he e nue ple: uded with the wealthier citizens on 
behalf of their gifted young townsman, and be sought them to furnish him with 
the means of re siding for three or four years in the Eternal City. The eloquent 
advocate had the mortification of finding his appeals unheeded ; but still he did 
not despair. At his suggestion, Hovan wrote to Sir John F le ming Leicester, 
afterw ards Lord De Tabley, frankly stating his case, and accor npanied by some 
specimens of his carvings. A kind and warm-hearted re ply, from this noble- 


minded patron of art, enclosed twenty-five pounds, to which the Royal Irish 
Institution added one hundred pounds, and the Dublin Society, twenty ; about 
as much more was Cor itributed by some friends. Lord De T: abley’s kindness 
did not terminate in the mere pecuniary gift. He furnished him with letters to 
Chantrey and Sir Thomas Lawrence, and, best of all, gave him a commission 
for a statue in marble, to be commenced whenever he should feel his powers 
competent to the trial. This truly benevolent man had never even seen the 
object of his bounty, and did not live to enjoy the delighted satisfaction so 
generous a nature must have derived from his signal success. In 1823, Hogan 
left Cork to embark upon that troubled sea—the world. His gentle and excel- 
lent mother had died the death of the righteous two years before, and the pre- 


monitory symptoms of consumption were already painfully noticeable in the 


failing strength of his beloved brother Richard—indications sadly verified in 
his death, about eighteen months subsequently. Tearing himself, by a strong 
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effort, from the embraces of his family, he proceeded on his journey by way of 
London, where the unknown Irish lad had little reason to congratulate himself 
on the cordiality of his reception by Lawrence or Chantrey; the former of 
whom gave him, indeed, a formal letter to the celebrated Geor giana, Duchess 
of Dev ‘onshire, then on her death-bed in Rome. By the latter he was dismissed 
with frigid politeness, anc a suave regret that “he had no acquaintance in 
Italy.” 

Arrived in the capital of art, the long-desired home of his aspirations, Hogan 
found himself without a solit: ry friend or patron. ‘The gay duchess had paid 
the debt of nature; and so he stood alone amidst the glorious monuments of 
ancient and mediaval art, with nothing to distract his attention from the grand 
object of his sojourn. Undoubtedly this was propitiously ordered ; and his 
very igndrance of the language, which for some time prevented him from form- 
ing acquaintances amongst the native artists, contributed to his success by the 
necessary isolation into which he was thrown. The days and nights were inces- 

santly devoted to study—profound, continuous, most searchingly analytic. 
Public and private galleries were haunted for months, by the pale ‘thin stude nt, 
with an assiduity that augured well for his future fame, At length, after a 
residence of more than a year, he resolved to try his virgin chisels upon 
marble. 

The idea was caught up casually in the streets, where, in the noonday hes 
he observed a peasant boy, attended by his pet goat, enjoying their an 
Such was the origin of The She »pherd Boy,” Hogan’ s first work in marble, and 
which heintended as a present to Mr. Deane, but was compelled by the pressure 
of the res angusta domi to part with it to the late lamented Lord Powerscourt—no 
mean judge, anda liber ral patron. His lords ship, on completing the purchase, having 
expressed his intention of grouping it with a Cupid by Thorwaldsen, one of that 
great sculptor’s latest works, Hogan remonstrated with the true modesty of 
genius 5 and perhaps the encouraging reply , that “he need not fear the com- 
parison,” was not the least satisfactory portion of the recompence. 

A very fine cast of this beautiful group (the original is at Powerscourt), the 
gift of Hogan to the late Lady Morgan, and which subsequently passed into 
the hands of Mr. Stewart Blacker, was presented by that ge mntleman to the 
Royal Dublin Society, and may be seen in the hall leading to the Sculpture 
Gallery and School of Design. 

Our artis t, now master of a studio in the ** Vicolo Deg!’ Incurabili,” previous ly 
occupied by Canova, of whose more spac ious saloons in the * Vicolo St. Giacomo’ 
he subsequently became the occupier, re him that he might venture 
upon a work for his munificent patron, Lord de ‘ Labley. The subject having 
been left to his own discretion, he selected it from Gessner’s well- known 
‘Death of Abel ;” and, confident in his own powers, ventured to overstep his 
instructions, which limited him to a figure half the size of life. Anticipating 
an agreeable surprise, he resolved to execute a full-life figure ; and bending 
his whole soul to this labour of grateful acknowledgement, succeeded in pro- 
ducing a figure which is a model of grace and solemn beaut Eve, shortly 
after her expulsion from the garden, lights, in her mel: von oN wanderings, 
upon a dead dove, and is startled into awe by this scarce comprehended 

roof that the sentence of mortality pronounced ‘by the offended Creator, is, 
indeed, a fearful reality. The profound grief and timid surprise depicted in 
those lovely features surpass all description. Alas! the generous heart they 
were designed to thrill was cold before the statue could reach England ; and it 
lay for several years unopened in its case, at the family seat in ‘Cheshire, till, 
on the marriage of the present peer, the long-hidden bee auties were revealed on 
the occasion of a general re-decoration ; and this master-piece of art forms now 
the principal ornament of the noble mansion. 

The story of the next work in order of execution, ‘‘ The Drunken Faun,” is 
not a little curious. At an evening party of artists, whilst Hogan was engaged 
upon the “‘ Eve,” there arose a controversy whether it was possible to produce 
anything perfectly original in sculpture. Gibson, the most eminent British artist 
in Rome, warmly sustained the negative. Hogan dissented; when Gibson 
somewhat sne eringly retorted, ‘Then perhaps you can produce an original 
work!” Stung by “the sarcasm, barbed, perhaps, as it was, by the signific ant 
looks of the by standers, Hogan unhesitatingly accepted the challenge ; ; nor did 
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he lay his head upon the pillow that night until he had hit upon the idea which 
he laboured diligently and in silence to embody. The statue, when at last the 
impetuous and now triumphant Irishman permitted it to be seen, was hailed 
with enthusiasm, and at once fixed Hogan’s position as an artist of immortality. 
The venerable Thorwaldsen could not contain his admiration, but exclaimed, 
on seeing it, ** Avete fatto un miraculo ;” and the fiat of the great father was 
ratified by the applause of dilettanti and artists of all nations ; nor—to 
his credit be it spoken—was Gibson backward in his congratulations on the 
accomplishment of the ‘‘ impossible” feat. ‘This chef d’ouvre was never exe- 
cuted in marble, nor copied. The original was presented, in 1829, to the Royal 
Irish Institution ; and, on the demise of that body, passed into the possession of 
the Royal Dublin Society. Mr. Hogan applied, two or three years since, for per- 
mission to remove it to Rome, in order to its being copied in marble, with some 
improvements, undertaking to return the original, or a cast of the new work, 
within a specified time. A bond was executed on these terms, but, after going 
to some expenses, he was ultimately refused the favour. The model is much 
injured by inartistic whitewashings; and it is to be hoped a more generous 
spirit coming into the souls of the Society will inspire them to offer facilities to 
the artist to perpetuate his grand conception in more durable material. 

Hogan’s first visit to his native land, and the earliest exhibition of any of his 
works in this country, was in 1829, when his ‘‘ Dead Christ,” a life size figure 
in relief, was exhibited in College-street. This was purchased for Clarendon- 
street Roman Catholic Chapel, and is now under the high altar. A copy, but 
with the figure in considerably higher relief, and in other respects greatly im- 
proved, adorns one of the chapels in Cork. This visit gave Hogan reputation 
at home, and he returned with several orders, principally from Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastics. His chisel was henceforth in constant requisition, and each sub- 
sequent visit to Ireland, of which he made three or four, added to his fame and 
elicited new commissions. The most striking of his productions we shall briefly 
describe, our space not admitting of more lengthened criticism. 

First, we may mention his noble monument to Dr. Doyle, the celebrated 
« J.K.L.”, which is thus spoken of by one in every way so much more compe- 
tent than ourselves to do justice to the greatness of a brother artist, that we 
prefer to adopt Dr. Petrie’s vivid and generous words :— 


‘* There is scarcely a point in which it can be viewed in which it is not equally 
effective and striking. ‘The subject, as a sculptural one should be, is of the most 
extreme simplicity, and yet of the most impressive interest—a Christian prelate 
in the act of offering up a last appeal to heaven for the regeneration of his coun- 
try, which is personified by a beautiful female figure, who is represented in an 
attitude of dejection at his side. She is represented as resting on one knee, 
her body bent and humbled, yet in her majestic form retaining a fulness of 
beauty and dignity of character; her turret-crowned head resting on one arm, 
while the other, with an expression of melancholy abandonment, reclines on and 
sustains her ancient harp. In the male figure which stands beside her in an atti- 
tude of the most unaffected grace and dignity, we see a personification of the sub- 
lime in the Episcopal character. He stands erect, his enthusiastic and deeply 
intellectual countenance directed upwards imploringly, while with one hand he 
touches with delicate affection his earthly mistress, and with the other, stretched 
forth with passionate devotion, he appeals to heaven for her protection. 

“*Such is the touching poetical sentiment embodied in this work, which, con- 
sidered merely as a work of art, has merits above all praise. In the beauty of its 
forms, its classical purity of design, its simplicity and freedom from affectation or 
mannerism, its exquisite finish and characteristic execution, and its pervading 
grace, truth, and naturalness, it is beyond question the finest production of art in 
monumental sculpture that Irish genius has hitherto achieved ; and, taken all and 
all, is, as we honestly believe, without a rival in any work of the same class in the 
British empire.” 


To the admiration excited by this group, Hogan himself attributes his spon- 
taneous and wholly unexpected election into the Institute of the Virtuosi of 
the Pantheon—an honour which he had regarded as beyond his hopes, inasmuch 
as no name of a native of the British Islands was ever before inscribed on the 
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sacred roll. This is the oldest society of the kind in Europe, and the most 
scrupulously select, having been founded early in the fifteenth century, and 
numbering amongst its cele brities the most illustrious names in the three great 
divisions of art; the soc iety consisting of forty-five members, chosen in equal 
proportions from amongst the most eminent sc ulptors, painters, and architects. 
Considerable endowments are attached to the institution, and the members are 
entitled to wear a gorgeous uniform, somewhat resembling the full dress of a 
captain in the British navy, on the buttons of which are represented the imple- 
ments of art, the compass, chisel, and pencil, with the motto, “ Florent in 
domo Domini.” To be invested with this uniform, worn by Raphael, anda 
host of the great masters, and to take his seat amongst the livi ing fathers of his 
profession in their periodical assemblies, is the lofties st goal at which the ambi- 
tion of any continental artist can aim. Hogan receiv ed his diploma in 1836, 
from the hands of the president, the celebrated Signor Fabris, the intimate 

ersonal friend of Gregory XV L., and now director of the Vatican and of the 
aware of the C Capitol. The prize gift was presented in a most flattering 
address. Nor was this the only recognition of the superiority of the stranger 
artist by the critical authorities of Rome. The Pieta (now in Francis- street 
Roman Catholic Chapel) won the rare honour of being engraved in the Ape 
Italiana, the standard critical publication of Italy, accompanied by a most 
eulogistic paper from the elegant pen of the acknowledged arbiter of merit, the 
Marquese Melchiori. From that moment no name stood higher in the Eternal 
City. 

It is surely marvellous that the number and excellence of his works scattered 
throughout the country have not challenged at an earlier period the patronage 
of the aristocracy of his own land. Our own city is crowded with them: the 
statue of Tuomas Drummonp, in the Royal Exchange ; the noble figure of 
Bishop Brink ey, on the staircase of the Univ ersity Librar y, in his professor’s 
robes, with one hand clasping the Bible, the other resting on the globe ; 
the exquisite Hiernra, with a wolf-dog at her feet, and holding a medallion 
of Lord Cloncurry, in the possession of “that venerable nobleman, at Maretimo, 
for whom he likewise executed a beautiful monument to the unmarried daugh- 
ter of John Philpot Curran, in the Church of St. Isidore at Rome; the 
beautiful alto relievo of the ‘* Deposition from the Cross,” in the convent of 
Rathfarnham ; and that of the “ Nativity,” in Dalkey. 

In Cork, his colossal statue of WiLu1aM Crawrorp, in the Savings’ Bank, 
has elicited the warmest commend: itions from the Munster dilettanti. In 
Father Mathew’s cemetery is a delightful figure of an angel; at Skibbereen 
a splendid monument, in relief, tothe memory of Dr. Collins, Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Cloyne ; and another, in the C: ithedral of Cloyne, to Bishop Brinkley. 
Blackrock Church, near Cork, boasts of one of his ‘most. str ‘iking works, an 
alto relievo, consecrated to the memory of another eminent citizen of Cork, 
William Beamish, of Beaumont. The subject is illustrative of ‘the day of 
the voice of the sev enth angel, when the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall 
be raised.” (Rev. xi. 7.) The conception and execution of this magnificent 
idea attest at once the range of his inventive faculties, and the diligent care 
with which he elaborates the minutest details of his subject. 

We have left ourselves to speak last of the colossal figure of O’Conneut, in 
the Royal Exchange, a masterpiece of the sublime in ‘sculpture. In none of 
his other works has Hogan been more successful, either in the employment of 
his accessaries—the marvellous freedom and grace of drapery, for which he 
stands unrivalled—or the faultless correctness of his anatomy. But this work 
has the loftier merit of stamping the character of the great tribune in his 
grandest passion mood. The arm boldly extended, as in defiance—the proud 
scorn seated on the me wssive brow, and playi ing over the mobile features—pre- 
sent O’Connell to our imaginations as he appeared on some great though rare 
occasions during his turbulent career. A more striking and characteristic like- 
ness of the great agitator may be traced in a bust executed at the request of 
Dr. Miley, of Me uriborough-s treet, and in the possession of that reverend gen- 
tleman. “The brow is wreathed with oak leav es, and an imperial dignity is cast 
over the whole expression. 


It must, however, be evident that, fully as his hands have been engaged, our 
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artist has hitherto been presented with rare opportunities of soaring into those 
regions of pure ideal, in which an exuberant fancy, chastened by a cultivated 
classic taste, would find most congenis al exercise. His works insensibly recal 
us to the golden age of sculpture, when the artist’s toil had nobler inspirations 
than the grudged guineas of personal or vicarious vanity. 

Hogan, our readers will say, ought to be, by this time, a rich man. Unfor- 
tunately the truth is alentwine. For the greater portion of his Shull he has 
been but scantily requited. Some have involved him in positive loss ; and on too 
many occasions ‘he has been treated in a niggardly, and even dishonest spirit. 
We prefer to be silent on these points, though the t temptation is strong to expose 
the shabbiness which plunders the unworldly artist of his guerdon. Hogan found 
it difficult more than once to restrain his indignation, and only household 
necessities restrained him from pulverising the finished work. Alas! who 
amongst us is not sometimes compelled to repress his internal fires that the do- 
mestic kettle may not grow cold! 

During the convulsions which agitated the continent last year, even the 
peaceful artist denizens of the Eternal City were compelled to keep ward and 
watch alternately for the Pope and the triumvirs; and Hogan, with the rest, 
was forced to assume the uniform of a National Guard. Feeling comparatively 
little interest in the settlement of a dispute which concerned not a gre: at deal 
one who looked forward to a tomb in his own island birthplace, no wonder our 
artist embraced the first opportuni ity of escape from the scene of turmoil. The 
patrons of Art having dispersed, in all directions, to safer retreats, there were 
few visiters to the studios, save grim collectors of subsidy, and occasional 
cannon-balls. A Scotch artist, who succeeded Hogan in the occupancy of his 
old premises on the ‘‘ Vicolo Deg Incurabili,” was disturbed at breakfast one 
fine morning during the siege, by the unwelcome intrusion of a Gallic twenty- 
four pounder, which clean perforated the opposite walls of his apartment, 
making, in its progress, smithereens of his tea and toast. Such hints are not 
to be disregarded ; and, accordingly, Hogan, with his Roman wife and seven 
children, bade an adieu to the cit y of the Cesar s, and is now amongst us, we 
sincerely trust for good and all, a citizen of our Irish metropolis. This must 
depend, i in a great measure, on ourselves, for Hogan retains his Roman studio 
—the immediate purpose of his present sojourn in Ireland being to complete 
and superintend the erection of two unfinished works in monumental sculpture, 
which, judging from what we have seen of them in their present stages of 
advancement, promise to excel every former production of his chisel. The 
first is an alto relievo, of the unusual dimensions of seven feet square, designed 
to commemorate the useful virtues of the late Peter Purcell, Esq., the dis- 
tinguished patron of Irish agriculture. The deceased is represented as having 
fallen into the slumber of death whilst engaged in his favourite pursuits. He 
reclines against the stump of a tree, whilst the genius of agriculture, personified 
by a beautiful boy, extends the palm-branch to the expiring philanthropist. 
Nothing can be finer than the easy outline and chaste drapery of the principal 
figures. This massive work has just arrived at the artist’s studio, Wentworth- 

lace. A number of other works in progress are daily expected, amongst which 
is the statue of the late Justin Foley Macnamara, Titular Bishop Elect of 
Cloyne, in his sacerdotal robes—at his feet an an; gel, bearing a reversed mitre. 
May our illustrious countryman, crowned with wreaths—wan in glorious com- 
petition with the most formidable rivals the nations of the earth send forth to 
contest the palm in the metropolis of art—escaped the perils of climate, and 
sea, and warfare, long be spared, to enjoy a more heart-cheering appreciation 
at home—to gather, amongst his own kith and kin, new, and no ‘longer barren 
laurels, 
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“In Ireland, a Fetch is the supernatural fac-simile of some individual which comes to insure to its original 
a happy longevity or immediate dissolution ; if seen in the morning, the one event is predicted; if in the 


evening, the other.” — Banim. 


“ To Hell, or Connaught!” was a ma- 
lediction well known and often ex- 
pressed in the North and East fifty 
years ago; the choice of localities 
being generally left ‘to the person 
entrusted with the mission. We have 
not ventured to explore the former, 
for although the way thither is clearly 
defined by the ministers of all religious 
sects in this country, the return is not 
so easy. Connaught, however, as the 
other alternative, we have tried, and 
are now to the fore to offer some rea- 
son for its supposed contiguity to a 
more tropical region. 

What the country west of the 
Shannon has been heretofore, may be 
conjectured by observing, even cur- 
sorily, what it is at the present mo- 
ment; and the estimate, of a portion 
of it at least, has been tolerably well 
defined in the late bidding for the 
Connemara estates, when, despite the 
puff preliminary in the invitation of 
a Viceroy; the puff collusive in the 
speech of a London Lord Mayor, and 
the puff direct in the eloquent “ set- 
ting up” of the first auctioneer of 
the day, before an auditory almost 
choking with a plethora of wealth— 
little more than half their intrinsic 
value was offered. The Quarterly 
knew better than any of them, and 
was just out in time to save the Lon- 
don millionaire from risking his fifty 
or sixty thousand pounds in the dillisk, 
sloake and carrigeen moss on the 
rocks and cliffs, from Roundstone to 
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Slimehead, or in growing flax upon 
the serpentine and granite of the 
twelve pins of Bennabola. But what’s 
the use in going over the same story, 
and ringing the famine and fever, and 
poor-law desolation in your ears, good 
Christians, again ;—Sure I told you 
how it was with all Ireland, in May 
and June last, when I discoursed you 
on the same subject as the present ; 
and if you want to know how Con- 
naught is now, I can but tell you that 
it is ten times worse—only that the 
people (and more is the wonder) are 
honester, more peaceable, and although 
given a trifle to lying, bear starvation 
with less grumbling than in any other 
part of the world where human beings 
are subjected to the like misery, and 
have so long suffered from the same 
demoralising influences. 

No one will buy in Connaught 
now—it is said they cannot. Why ? 
Certainly English capitalists, some of 
them of great name, who have lately 
visited this country, have assured us 
that it was not the ill-conditioned 
state of the peasantry—nor the deso- 
late appearance of the country—nor 
the debts due by the landlords, no— 
nor the want of title, or the defect of 
drainage—nor of means of access— 
nor even the low price of corn—nor 
the danger to life or property :—all 
these could be calculated upon ; their 
probable losses and profits summed up ; 
and when a “ view” was made of the 
whole, it would be found to be just 
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worth, like any other property, so 
many years’ purchase, and would bring 
its proper price in the market; but it 
was the taxation which they dreaded, 
the poor-law taxation of which they 
could form no estimate, even for the 
next couple of years—a_ taxation, 
which, it is feared, may soon increase 
to such an extent as to exceed the fee- 
simple value of the land. Well, this 
is all very true; but this taxation is 
to feed the people—will it not increase 
as the population increases ? Yes, but 
the population will not, cannot increase 
under the present circumstances. Al- 
ready it has been thinned to an extent 
almost unparalleled under any condition 
of the country, as will be proved when 
the next census is taken upon the 6th 
June, 1851. We now speak of the 
West, with which we have been long 
familiar, and we venture to assert 
that, within two years from the pre- 
sent, the numbers which will have 
taken advantage of poor-law relief, 
and who must consequently be a bur- 
den upon the land, will have reached, 
if not passed, the maximum ; and as 
the numbers requiring relief either 
within doors or without, shall be thin- 
ned and decreased, so ought the tax- 
ation to lessen also : unless the officials 
continue to blind the public to an ex- 
tent hitherto unknown. 

We lately made a tour of the West 
after an absence of twelve years. 
What have we seen—what was the 
impression made upon us in passing 
i districts with which we have 
been long familiar? this—that until 
the late potato failure and consequent 
famine, there must have been immense 
agricultural improvement going for- 
ward even in Connaught ; for although 
we passed over miles of country with- 
out meeting the face of a human being, 
and seldom that of a four-footed beast, 
and though we came, in some places, 
hot upon the smoking ruinsof arecently 
unroofed village, with the late mise- 
rable inmates huddled together and bur- 
rowing for shelter among the crushed 
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rafters of their cabins ; and although 
there were large tracts of land un- 
tilled and untenanted—still, with the 
traces of cultivation far beyond what 
we remembered in former times, pass- 
ing under our eyes; with improved 
drainage—in many places rendering 
the former swamp a meadow—with 
the dark patches of green crops creep- 
ing up the sides of the valleys—with 
the turnip and the parsnip surround- 
ing the cottage, where, alone, the 
potato had a footing previously ; and, 
with large tracts of bog reclaimed 
wherever there was an improving and, 
consequently, a wise and humane as 
well as thriving landlord*—we could 
not but feel that the appearance of 
the country, generally, had improved 
since 1837. But, to the subject of 
the depopulation. 

Thousands of the peasantry have 
died annually since 1846, over and 
above the annual standard of mor- 
tality, which, in Ireland, according to 
the only data yet accessible, did not, 
upon an average, exceed two per cent. 
at the utmost. Thousands upon 
thousands of the best and most pro- 
ductive of the population have emi- 
grated ; and among those who remain, 
and who have eked out a most misera- 
ble existence without the walls of the 
poorhouse, the births, as a natural 
consequence of the unhappy condition 
in which the country has been, have 
been lessened to an extent scarcely 
credible; and marriages—as the priests 
know to their cost—have fallen off 
beyond the remembrance of any for- 
mer time. The few still standing out 
among the peasantry, clinging with 
delusive hope to the potato, and still 
holding on, in chronic starvation, to 
two acres and a-half of ill-tilled land ; 
with that longing for liberty—but, 
alas! not for independence—which 
makes the Irish peasant rather die 
than quit his native hearth; those 
supported upon public works, where 
such exist, or who have been receiving 
from the, as yet, unpauperised land- 





* No better proof of this could be adduced than the present condition of the 
tongue of land—part of the Barnab property, in Connemara, running in from Balli- 
nakille bay to the shores of Kylemore Lake, and now in the possession of Mr. 


Graham. 


On one side of it is the Ballynahinch estate, and on the other the Renville 


—both worse off than they were ten years ago—while this tract, which we 
remember red bog and heathy moor, is now growing corn and green crops, and has 


several snug homesteads upon it. 
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lord fivepence a-day, “ without mate 
or drink,” for the few months of 

spring and harvest, will all have been 

driven into the poorhouse before the 

beginning of 1852; while those who 

can muster the price of their passage 

to New York, either by honest accu- 

mulation or by robbing their landlords 

of the crops, will likewise have emi- 

grated. 

Let,us go into the poorhouses, and 
walk through the day-wards, and 
yards, and workshops. We see there 
two classes: the worn-down peasantry, 
with broken constitutions, spectres of 
men and women, listlessly stalking 
about—moody, unoccupied ; brooding 
over miseries past; without hope for 
the future ; fit recipients, mentally 
and corporeally, for all the contagious 
influences necessarily attendant upon 
the accumulation .of such a crowd of 
human beings: we feel assured, upon 
looking at them, that the great majo- 
rity will never number another year. 
For the other section of this class— 
the boys and girls, and young men and 
women—many of them intelligent, 
and with good constitutions, now 
growing up in the workhouses, and 
acclimatised to them: we feel that 
something must be done by legislative 
enactment, either to provide for them 
in the colonies, or to transplant them 
again throughout the unpopulated dis- 
tricts, or to hire them out as farm- 
servants, their legitimate and proper 
calling, before two years elapse: or land 
must be taken by the poor-law autho- 
rities on which to employ them. And, 
as we stated on a former occasion, the 
day will come, and it is not far dis- 
tant, when, unless all Ireland be con- 
verted into a grass-farm, the farmer 
must go to the workhouse to seek 
labourers for his harvest. 

But there is another portion of the 
poorhouse which we have yet to visit 
—the hospital. Here, whether it be 
a temporary shed, or the ordinary ward 
accommodation, as we pass down the 
long room, between the rows of beds, 
and cast our eyes on the thirty or forty 
human beings arranged on each side of 
us, a glance practised to disease assures 
us, that ere to-morrow’'s sun has set, 
many of the miserable beings through 
whom we have passed will have ceased 
to fee] the burning fever or the wasting 
dysentery: their corpses will lie in the 
dead-house. The doctor who accom- 
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panies us will confirm our remarks. 
The wards are almost always full— 

some recent cases from without, 

others occurring among the broken- 

down paupers in the house—rapidly 

filling up the vacancies which every 

four-and-twenty hours produce. In 

truth, the mortality which has taken 

place during the last three or four 

years, and which is still going forward, 

to acertain extent, in the poorhouses 

of Ireland, is beyond belief. We have 

no desire that it should now be made 

known. No doubt it will be pub- 

lished at the proper time, and in the 
proper place. It is not for the sake 
of exciting angry feelings against these 
institutions that we write: we believe 
that, under the circumstances, the 
mortality has not been greater there 
than might have been expected ; but we 
have made these statements because 
we have witnessed what we relate, and 
because the sum of our inquiries and 
observations assures us, that the 
number of persons requiring poor-law 
relief will begin to decrease to an 
extent of which no idea can, at pre- 
sent, be formed, after a very few 
years. And then, with an Irish pro- 
tectionist representation—/for that we 
shall have—taxation will not fall as hea- 
vily nor with that uncertainty which the 
Irishman who sells, or the Englishman 
who would buy land, now imagines. 

Why the rulers of the west, if they 
have not earned for it the adage, “ To 
Hell or Connaught,” have, at least, 
assisted to keep up, and, in part, to de- 
serve, the malediction, may be gleaned 
from the sequel to the following tale, 
which, while it serves to illustrate a pe- 
culiar Irish superstition, details an his- 
torical fact, known at this very hour to 
hundreds where the circumstance oc- 
curred, and the proofs of which—in 
all save the supernatural appearances, 
probably the result of an excited ima- 
gination—are undeniable, and could be 
produced. 

The reader acquainted with Irish 
local history may form some idea of 
the state of Connaught at the period 
to which this tale refers, and the bar- 
barous condition of the country at 
the time, when we tell him, that it was 
many years after some of the gentry 
of Mayo, having overpowered the 
guards, broke into the jail of Castle- 
bar, and attempted to assassinate one 
of the prisoners, whom they left for 
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dead.* And it occurred a few years 
before one of the members for the 
county of Galway, a magistrate and a 
deputy lieutenant, was tried, sentenced, 
and imprisoned many months, for 
heading a riotous armed mob, march- 
ing off with them several miles through 
a neighbouring town, and taking ille- 
gal and forcible possession of an acre 
of bog, whereby several persons were 
severely injured, and the peace of the 
realm disturbed.f And it was about 
this time, or shortly after it, when a 
gentleman, then residing not far from 
the town of Roscommon, abducted a 
drove of pigs from a neighbouring 
magistrate with whom he happened 
to be dining: for which crime he was 
transported for life—a life he, after 
along space of time, forfeited 
to the offended laws of a penal 
colony. Not many years ago, his 
son—-who had been a cabin-boy at 
the battle of Navarino—proved in the 
public courthouse of Leitrim, that he 
was the rightful heir to the estates of 
a man who had then but recently filled 
the office of high sheriff of the 
county, but whom a jury believed to 
be a supposititious child, the son of a 
pipe-maker !{ But it was a good many 
years subsequent to this time (though 
some of the witnesses are still living) 
when a lady of rank and consequence, 
belonging to the same province, paid 
a high price for a window in Green- 
street, from which, it is said, she, 
along with her daughter, witnessed 
the execution of the gentleman who 
murdered the husband of the one 
and the father of the other, by de- 
liberately walking up to him, and 
shooting him through the head, as he 
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was saluting him previous to their 
fighting a duel.§ Strange to say, we, 
several years ago, received the account 
of this horrid transaction from the 
second of the murdered man, the 
late Major Plunket of Kinnaird, on 
the very spot where the Rev. Mr. 
Lloyd was lately murdered. Major 
Plunket had been a general of the 
rebel army in 1798, was expatriated 
to Bath, but was allowed to return to 
Ireland in 1828 or ’9, in order to sup- 
port the conservative and high-chureh 
candidate for his native county! 

Verily, we have been a peculiar 
people, in Connaught; and, shall we 
not add, zealous of bad works. These 
little, but truthful memorabilia may, 
however, serve to remind some of our 
friends of whom, and of what times 
we write, 

Connaught generally, and Roscom- 
mon in particular, was the scene of 
one of those paroxysms of outrage, 
the result of secret association, that in 
different localities, and at divers times, 
have affected the Irish peasantry, 
sometimes for one object, sometimes 
for another; a war against tithes, or, 
more properly speaking, tithe proc- 
tors, or against landlords and agents, 
or on account of con-acre, or to aid 
in getting emancipation or repeal— 
often without any cause that even the 
people themselves could assign. Hence 
arose the Hearts-of-Steel, Caravats, 
and Shanavests, the Croppies, Defend- 
ers, White-Boys, Right-Boys, Peep- 
o’ Day Boys, Carders,|| Hacklers, Trash- 
ers, Rockites, Ribbonmen, Terry-Alts, 
and Molly-Maguires. 

Some idle malcontent, labouring 
under the smart of a real or supposed 


* See the trial of the celebrated George Robert Fitzgerald, in 1786; and “ of 
Timothy Brecknock, James Fulton, and others, for the procurement of, and for 
the murder of Patrick Randal M‘Donnell and Charles Hickson; and also the trial 
of John Gallagher and others, for an assault on George Robert Fitzgerald, in the 
Gaol of Castlebar.” Dublin: printed by P. Byrne. See also * Tho Life of 
George Robert Fitzgerald,” in this Magazine, for July, August, and September, 
1840. 

¢ The Battle of the Bog occurred in 1837, at Oughterard, between some of 
the tribe of the “‘ Ferocious O'Fflaherties,” of H-Iar Connaught, and the retainers 
of Ballynahinch—Thomas Martin, M.P. and J.P., the last male descendant of 
** Nimble Dick,” having led the van. 

¢ See the trials of Keon v. Keon, in Roscommon, Leitrim, and Galway, from 
1828 to 1833. 

§ See the trial], in Dublin—to which place the venue was changed—of Mr. Keon, 
for the murder of Mr. Reynolds, on the 16th October, 1787. 

|| One of the cards or hackles, with spikes on it an inch and a-half long, which 
used to be hammered into the back, and then dragged down along the spine, is 
still in the collection of antiquities of a gentleman in Mullingar. 
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grievance; some mere pecuniary 
speculator, or some tatterdemallion 
obliged, for crimes of his own, to be 
“on the run,” and seek shelter in a 
different county, has frequently 
stirred up a_ hitherto peaceable 
peasantry to band themselves under a 
secret society; to meet in ribbon 
lodges; to assume certain nicknames ; 
to organise and arm; to have secret 
signs and passwords, by which the 
initiated might be recognised at fair 
or market, when a grip of the hand, 
or a nudge of ‘the elbow, the way in 
“_ a man carried the tail or skirts 
of his big coat ; hitched up the waist- 
band of his breeches ; lifted his glass, 
or knocked his quart upon the public- 
house table, when he wanted “more 
drink; the manner in which he 
cocked his hat, or handled his black- 
thorn, or some casual or apparently 
unimportant word thrown out in 
passing the way, as * God save you,” 
or the time of day, or the ordinary 
salutation among the lower orders, 
were all used as a means of recog- 
nition. 

There is a freemasonry—a craft or 
mnystery in all this which, quite inde- 
~ pendent of other objects, possesses a 

charm for the human mind; and this 
alone will gain proselytesat all times and 
among all classes, descending from the 
magiand heathen priests of old through 
the illuminati of later days, down to the 
various secret societies, or bodies pos- 
sessing secret signs, symbols, or pass- 
words, among the educated classes at 
present, either recognised by the law or 
connived at by the officers of justice. 
We repeat it, there is a charm in this 
state of things which has lured many 
a young and innocent peasant into the 
snare of designing men. Besides these 
there are the evil disposed at all times 
—the revengeful of the lower classes, 
the timid, and the wavering, who will 
each, for their respective motives, join 
any illegal society which may start up 
in their vicinity. Where and when 
we allude to, murder, and crimes of 
@ach debasing nature, formed no part 
of the ribbon system. Agrarian out- 
rage was not known. There was no 
famine ; the people were well fed and 
comfortably clothed; there were no 
harsh evictions, such as are now re- 
corded daily ; neither had the clear- 
ing system then come into full opera- 
n; drunkenness was not rife; but too 
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frequently the cruel and unmeaning 
practice of haughing cattle marked 
the progress of the epidemic. Some 
Manchester delegate generally com- 
menced the work; the village school- 
master wrote out and copied the re- 
gulations; oaths were administered ; 
the peaceable and well-disposed were 
compelled, under fearful penalties, to 
join; the people assembled on some 
neighbouring hill, or on a lonesome 
road, at dead of night; an old pen- 
sioner drilled, marched, and counter- 
marched the corps ; and, yet, though 
the system of military training has 
been so long resorted to by Irish in- 
surgents, we cannot record an in- 
stance in whichit has been of the slight- 
est use to those so trained. 

The peasantry now became cautious, 
reserved, and gloomy. Faction-fights 
ceased at fairs and markets; men drank 
in the backs of tents and in the upper 
rooms of public houses, and conversed 
in low tones, and generally in Irish. Ill- 
spelled rockite notices, signed * Lif- 
tinint Starlight,” or ‘ Corporlar 
Moonbame,” were posted on public 
places. Abducting horses and riding 
them in the “cavalry,” during the entire 
night, upon some embassy to a distant 
part of the country, and then leaving 
them in a pound, with a notice to the 
owner of their whereabouts, was con- 
tinually resorted to. But the grand 
feature of the ribbonism of that day 
was of a dramatic nature. Decora- 
tions and processions chiefly charac- 
terised the Connaught disturbances 
about the years 1823 and 1825. The 
men wore white shirts outside their 
clothes, or displayed scarfs or shawls 
of some kind, and invariably had white 
bands on their hats, and were other- 
wise adorned with ribbons of as many 
colours as could be procured, tied 
upon their hats and arms, like the 
Spanish contrabandista—as if to form 
the better mark for the soldiers with 
whom they might come in contact— 
and all dressed in their best attire for 
these nightly promenades. 

It was really a sort of melo-dra- 
matic exhibition. Those who wore 
cut paper round their hats, as wren- 
boys, when they grew up to be young 
men decorated themselves with rib- 
bons and white shirts to act the May- 
boys—and, as mummers, painted their 
faces and went through the Christmas 
pantomime with old rusty swords. 
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These were the mechanists, stage- 
managers, wardrobe-keepers, dressers, 
scene-shifters, and “ property” manu- 
facturers of the Roscommon ribbon- 
men. There wasa frolic and a spirit of 
rude enterprise and adventure in meet- 
ing thus attired with an old gun or a 
yeoman’s rusty halbert, of a November 
night, and marching, by moonlight, to 
the sound of ‘the fiddle or bagpipes, 
though what end was to be obtained 
thereby, the great majority of them 
neither knew nor cared. The people 
had long been taught that there 
was no law or justice for the poor 
man, unless his master was a magis- 
trate or, what would be still better, 
had an “ ould family grudge” with an 
opposing magistrate, or that the 
priest would interfere in his behalf. 
‘That Irishmen were ill-treated, and 
got no fair play, was well known, and 
that it was right to do something for 
O’Connell and Emancipation, and to 
put down the tithe-proctors, was be- 
lieved to be a most meritorious act, 
and for “the good of the country.” 
But what was to be ultimately ob- 
tained by these organisations, either 
by themselves or others, they had no 
very distinct idea. The people were, 
generally, the dupes of others, for 
what purpose we have no desire now 
to discuss. 

Unfortunately there was, and still 
is, but little work for the Irish cot- 
tager or small farmer from the be- 
ginning of November till the end of 
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February; and what little there 
might be done, partly from ignorance 
and partly from apathy, he does not 
do; so, except when he went to the fair 
or the market, or was compelled to go 
to the bog for a clieve of turf, or had 
occasion to put a fuce* on a pit of po- 
tatoes, he slept most of his days and 
went out with “the boys” at night. 
To oppose this state of things there 
were the local magistrates, and in the 
larger towns the military; but except 
when brought for any spevial purpose, 
and to attack a large collection of the 
people, these latter were of little use 
in subduing insurrection. The usual 
class of spies and informers soon began 
to ply their trade, and one of the first 
acts of the magistrates was to prevent 
or disperse all merry-makings and 
amusements of the people. Tents and 
standingst were pulled down at an early 
hour, public-houses cleared and all 
asseinblies dispersed ; hurlingsand foot- 
ball playing, which generally took 
place on Sundays or holidays, were 
strictly interdicted, but the ire of the 
authorities was chiefly directed against 
cakest and dances. When information 
was obtained with respect to the locality 
of one of these, thither the magistrate 
with his posse commitatus repaired, 
broke into the assembly, dispersed the 
merry-makers, spilled the whiskey, 
danced on the fiddle, and carried off 
to the nearest blackhole or guard-room 
the owners of the house.§ Really the 
only available or permitted amusements 


* « To put a face” on anything means to begin, or broach; as to commence the 
removal of a ridge of potatoes, or a stack of hay, or a clamp of turf. 

+ “Standings,” the covered booths or open-air shops, in which “ soft goods” are 
exhibited at fairs and markets. Every method of displaying merchandise, even that 
of a basket or a stall, was stiled a standing : from the ass-cart propt with a barrel 
and covered over with a patch-work quilt stretched on bent rods, underneath which 
sat, on hunkers, the owner, surrounded with her ware, skallions, tin porringers, and 
remnants of checks, and ‘* Ready-me-daisys” —to the regularly boarded shop covered 
over with canvas or sail-cloth, in which corduroys, book—muslins, and fancy prints 
were displayed. Many a splendid future has been commenced in one of these. 

t Cakes, the peasants’ balls and suppers. See chap. i, for May, 1849, p. 544. 

§ We have just received the following from a distinguished member of the 
Connaught bar :— 

** Bryan Kyne was a justice of the peace for three counties. He was tried be- 
fore Baron Smith, in Roscommon, at the summer assizes of 1830; and the case 
against him was, that he went, on a Sunday evening, to the cabin of an old man, 
who lived by fiddling for the country people, as they danced; and who had a crowd 
of them assembled, and engaged at that amusement, on a Sunday evening, which 
Kyne thought he should disperse. On his entering the cabin, he seized the fiddle, 
and desired the dancers to disperse, which they did at once, without a murmur. He 
had a gun in his hand ; and when, by their voices, as they moved away from the 
cabin, he judged that they were yet within shot, he levelled his gun in the direction 
they were taking towards their homes, and injured several of them. The prin¢i- 
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were wakes and funerals—on which 
account some of the latter were mock. 
The only available force were the old 
barony constables—generally superan- 
nuated pensioners—from the yeomanry 
or militia, always Protestants, and most 
of them fosterers, cleivins, old servants, 
or hangers-on of the magistrate—cress- 
ed in long blue surtout coats, with scar- 
let collars, buckskin breeches, andrusty 
top-boots. Each of these old men was 
mounteg, and carried a heavy cavalry 
sword, his only weapon, for he was sel- 
dom fit to be entrusted with any other. 
Two or three of these fogies might be 
seen at fairs, patterns, and markets, rid- 
ing up and down to keep the peace, 
which, as soon as the superintending 
magistrate had gone to dinner, they ge- 
nerally broke by getting gloriously 
drunk. This the people usually bore, 
however, with good humour, seldom in- 
juring the constable, but affording them- 
selves much amusement by welting with 
shillelaghs and blackthorns their crusty 
nags, which, knowing perfectly what 
was about taking place, immediately 
commenced lashing, as if aware that 
the time was come for the farce, 
although during the previous portion 
of the day they remained as sober as 
their masters. 

So daring had the ribbonmen become 
that, although several had already been 
transported from the dock, and others 
had been whipped at carts’-tails, large 
bodies of the insurgents approached 
the small towns in the night time, 
committing several petty outrages: 
pulling down pound-gates and letting 
out the cattle, beating drivers and warn- 
ing process-servers; so that the quiet 


Paddy Welsh was a roving blade— 
peculiar in everything, in habits, in 
temper, in thought, in appearance, in 
expression, but especially in gait—one 
of the class known only to those well 
acquainted with the peasantry of this 
country—thoroughly and_ peculiarly 
Irish. By trade—Oh! Paddy had no 
trade—he was not a tradesman, if by 


pal witness was a very decent-looking youth, about twenty. 
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and loyal inhabitants had to form them- 
selves into corps, which appointed 
watches and had patroles guarding 
their houses. Just then Peel’s Act came 
into force, the first Peelers, under the 
command of the redoubted Major 

» entered Connaught, and here 
our story commences. 

The Major, who took no incon- 
siderable part in the fearful drama 
which shortly after followed, had origi- 
nally belonged to a celebrated militia 
regiment, of one of the midland coun- 
ties, that was the first to run out of 
Castlebar. on the approach of the 
French, but having stopped to take 
breath at Hollymount, and the men hav- 
ing refreshed themselves with some of 
the claret purloined from the cellars of 
the neighbouring gentry, they became 
suddenly seized with a fit of nationality! 
and turning their coats inside out, they 
erected, in the demesne of Lehingh, 
a pole crowned with a cap of liberty, 
round which they drank, danced, and 
sang till morning’s dawn, when many of 
those who were able to march, or even 
to stagger, retraced their steps to join 
Humbert. These renegades made, 
however, but a bad business of it after- 
wards at Ballinamuck, and their sub- 
sequent liberality provoked the parody 
upon the well-known air of “ Croppies 
lie down ;” so spirited a quick-step, 
that we greatly regret it is still remem- 
bered as a party tune. 


“Oh! the Longford militia walked into Athlone, 
And the first tune they play’d was let croppies 
alone; 
Croppy get up for you're long enough down, 
We'll thrash all those orange Cogs out of the town, 
Down, down, Orange lie down." 


that term is meant a sober mechanic, 
following his special calling from week’s 
end to week’s end—Sundays, holidays, 
whole Mondays, and half Saturdays ex- 
cepted—in pulling wax-ends, thickening 
hats, or stitching frieze, turning hacks 
and pearns, or in building walls, plain- 
ing planks, hooping churns, or shoeing 
horses. No, he could, it is true, per- 


He took off his shirt, 


and shewed his back to the judge and jury, as he stood on the table in the public 
court; and although it was nearly six months after the transaction, it exhibited a 
shocking appearance of carbuncles and cicatrices. Kyne was convicted, and trans- 


” 


ported for life. 
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form each and all of these feats at a 
pinch just as well as many, and better 
than some of those that had served 
their time to the trade; but he had no 
genius for such common, continuous, 
everyday avocations. Neither was he 
an agriculturist ; he held land it is un- 
deniable, and had a snug house upon 
it built by his own two hands, but that 
was for the wife and children, and 
the farm was generally tilled by the 
woman of the house, “ the little 
boy,” and an occasional hired ser- 
vant, with a lift now and then from 
a neighbour or two at the sowing and 
digging of the potatoes. Neither was 
he a trader or a dealer, at least as a 
legitimate calling. Sometimes when 
pigs were “looking up,” he jobbed 
upon a few slips from market to market, 
and maybe turned a pound into a 
thirty-shilling note thereby, but pig- 
jobber he was not. 

If Paudeen Brannagh (Anglice, 
Patrick Welsh) had any special call- 
ing more than another—he was a 
hackler, as was his father before him ; 
from whom he inherited (all the poor 
man had to leave) the best tempered pair 
of hackles in the country. With these 
Paddy, in his younger days, when flax 
was much grown in Connaught, and 
before he became an adept at another 
line of life, might be seen traversing 
the country, his little hackle boxes, 
resembling creepy stools, slung across 
his shoulders, one hanging behind and 
another before, and seeking occupation 
wherever there was “ flax a-breaking’”* 

Though Paddy was not a tradesman, 
nor a labourer, nor a dealer, nor any 


great scholar either, he was an artist— 
a thing by the way he never heard of — 
uneducated brute! He knew nothing 
of the “ holiness of art,” nor the puri- 
fying effects of art, nor the religious 
influence of art; the likes were never 
heard of in Connaught in those days: 
There was no definition of such in the 
old whity-brown-papered, Tommy-and 
Harry-illustrated, rough-cast-covered, 
Universal Spelling Book, nor in “ The 
Genteel Letter-writer and Young Gen- 
tleman’s True Principles of Polite- 
ness,” sewed up into the back of it. 
Where would he hear of it? He was 
an artist, nevertheless, a fisherman, the 
best we ever met, and that is a great 
saying. For knowing where to find 
trout, when and how to get them, 
what to rise them with, and how to play 
and kill them, we never met his equal. 
He had other accomplishments, to be 
sure ;—he was a good shot, and could 
creep upon a flock of grey plover— 
driving an old cow or a horse before 
him, to screen him from the wary 
birds—with any other man in the 
barony. He wasn’t a bad fiddler either, 
particularly at a rousin’ tuney—** Moll 
in the Wad,” “ Rattle the Hasp,” 
“‘ The Grinder,” or any of the classic, 
but now almost forgotten, airs of 
Connaught. He could feed, and clip, 
and spur, and “ hand” a cock with any 
man that ever stood in the pit of an 
Easter Monday. There wasn’t a pile 
nor a stag in the three parishes but he 
knew its whole seed, breed, parentage, 
and education. Barring Patt Ma. 
greevy, he was the greatest authority 
on such matters from “ the Barony "+ 


* After the flax had been steeped in the bog-hole, and bleached on the anough, it 
was taken home, kiln-dried, and in process of time broken, preparatory to being 
hackled, scutched, and spun into yarn; all which processes were the result of 
household manufactory. The flax was generally broken by men; a large stool, 
such as that used for a table in the peasant’s cabin, was everted and laid flat on the 
floor. The operator sat down behind it, with a leg across each end; placed the 
sheaf of dried flax along the stool, holding it into the fork of the legs, and with a 
long stout beetle broke up the outer husk or cuticle of the fibre, preparatory to its 
removal, by being drawn through the hackle pins. As several persons were gene- 
rally engaged in the operation at a time, the noise produced thereby was quite 
deafening, and hence the common expression in Connaught, indicative of great 
uproar—it was like “ flax a-breaking.” 

¢ The Barony of Athlone is always styled, in Roscommon, the Barney, and 
contra-distinguished from the rich plains, which are called the Maghery. The county 
Roscommon was famed for cock-fighting in former days, particularly upon Easter 
week. At the last exhibition of this kind which we witnessed, among the sports 
got up to commemorate the coming of age of a noble lord, afterwards murdered in 
England, some of the white silk dresses and snowy muslins of the ladies who assisted 
to form the ring were sadly disfigured with the blood of the dying cocks which flut- 
tered about the pit. 
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to Sliebe Bawn, and no main was ever 
fought without his presence; but lat- 
terly he didn’t like to have the subject 
evened to him, by reason of a false 
accusation made against him, by an 
enemy, some years before, of having 
stolen, out of the county Sligo, a 
game chicken that had been hatched in 
ascald-crow’s nest—but enough of that.* 

Like St. Patrick’s aunt, Misther 
Welsh “undherstud distillin’,” though 
he seldom undertook the office of illicit 
distiller ; but whenever anything went 
wrong with the ordinary manufacturer, 
when the burnt beer had too great 
a tack, or the wash rose into the 
still-head, or ran through the worm, 
he knew what to do with it, and could 
keep it down with a dead chicken, or 
something worse; and he was famed 
for making the best durrogue or luteing, 
to keep in the liquor in an old, leaky 
still, of any other person in the seven 
parishes; but we repeat, he was not by 
trade a distiller. 

Paddy was great at a wake, where 
his arrival was hailed as would be that 
of Strauss or Lanner in a folks-ball at 
the Sper! or Goldenen Piern, at Vienna, 
for nobody knew the humours of that 
festival beyond Paudeen Brannagh. 
He could teil them how to slap,t and 
play forfeits, and shuffle the brogue, 
and rehearse “ the waits;” or he could 
sing the “ Black-Stripper,’f and “ Nell 
Flaherty’s Drake,” or repeat a rhan. 
The young, and those unconcerned in 
the mournful spectacle, welcomed him 
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wuith lod applause ; even those in grief 
would smile through their tears, and 
the nearest relative of the deceased 
would exclaim— 

“ Oh, thin musha Paddy, you sum- 
mahawn, bad cess to you, is it here 
you're coming with your tricks, and 
we in grief and sorrow this night ?” 

“Hould your whist, sthore ma chree, 
sure it’s for that I stept over, just to 
keep ye from thinking, and to anose 
the colleens. Never mind till you see 
how I'll dress the garlands, and curl 
the paper for youcoming on morning ;” 
for this was one of Pat’s accomplish- 
ments. He could assist the women to 
lay out the corpse ; but in case of the 
death of a young unmarried person, he 
could peel, and dress with cut paper, 
the sally wands to be carried at the 
funeral, and could shape the white 
paper gloves which were to hang on 
the hoops—the principal decoration of 
the garland, that wasto be placed in the 
middle of the grave. Full of fun and 
frolic as he was, he was always doing 
a good turn, and everybody said, 
*‘ there is no harm in life in him.” 

Paddy stood five feet nothing in 
his stocking feet—no, not that either 
—in his barefoot; first, because he 
never had feet to his stockings; and 
secondly, because if he put both feet 
to the ground, he would be nearly six 
inches lower than the standard we 
have assigned to him; for, by some 
natural defect, his left leg was so much 
shorter than his right. To commence 


* Among the many popular superstitions attendant upon the breeding and rearing 
of game fowl, it was believed that if an egg was extracted from a hawk’s, or 
raven’s, or a hooded crow’s nest, and a game egg placed therein, that nothing could 
beat the bird so reared—that it always partook of the carnivorous propensity and 
indomitable courage of its nurse and the foster family with which it had been 
brought up. 

¢t Among the humours of a wake, the small play of slapping was one of the most 
popular. ‘The person who was doomed, as a forfeit, to the infliction, had to stand 
with his hand laid upon the flat of his back, which each person in the game gave 
the severest blow with the palm which they were able. We shall take up the 
subject of the wake games when considering the ceremonials attendant upon death, 
and would, in the meantime, be glad to receive from our friends some information 
upon the subject. 

} Allegories were not confined to the learned in Ireland. The Bleeding Iphiginia, 
or the history of Cyprus, or the beautiful expressive song of the Wild Geese, which 
were intended and adapted for the reading population, had their types among 
the lower orders in such songs as the “ Black Stripper,” which signified a poteen 
still. This song was made by a poor poet near Elphin, upon the celebrated St. Law- 
rence, the gauger, of Strokestown, the most noted still-hunter in Connaught for 
many years. It was for a long time the most popular ballad throughout Roscom- 
mon and Leitrim, and you heard it as frequently wherever there was an assem- 
blage of the people, as but a little while ago our ears were assailed with “ Rory 


O’More.” 
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with his lower extremities, which were 
the most remarkable feature about 
him, we must inform our readers that 
he wore neither brogues, pumps, shoes, 
nor galouches, boots, Hessians, tops, 
nor Wellingtons; but a pair of short 
laced buskins, made by a brogue- 
maker, which caused all the difference 
to the wearer in the matter of economy.* 

He was vain (who is not?) and 
consequently never attempted the 
knees and long stockings, but clad his 
nether man in corduroys, or borogue, 
a sort of coarse, home-made linen, 
formed of twilled tow-yarn. His only 
other garment—at least the only other 
one which we could discover that he 
wore for many years, was an old whit- 
ish, drab-coloured, double-caped great- 
coat, the long skirts of which, first 
rolled into a sort of twisted rope, 
were then tucked up below the small 
of his back, where they formed a 
sort of male bustle, which, with his 
fiddle stuck under it, and the acquired 
set of an eager and habitual fisher- 
man, gave him an extraordinary an- 
gular appearance. A sharp, shrewd 
countenance, prominent nose and 
cheek-bones—small, keen grey eyes, 
expressive of naturally great, as well 
as long practised observation—a face 
which would have exhibited as many 
freckles as a turkey’s egg, but that it 
was, particularly in summer-time, too 
much tanned and sunburned to let 
them be seen, exhibited at once hard- 
dihood and cunning. The peculiar 
chestnut hue of his face, the result of 
constant exposure to wind and sun, 
descended, like a gorget, to about the 
middle of his chest, over a remarkably 
prominent throat, in which, if Paddy 
inherited his peculiarity of a remark- 
ably projecting larynx from mother 
Eve, more than half of the apple must 
have stuck in her throat.; Whiskers 
he had none; but scanty beard, and 
scarcely a vestige of eyebrow. To 








* The difference between a brogue and a shoe does not altogether consist in the 
strength of the material. Like a brogue, a shoe might be made very strong, and 
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make up, however, for the want of 
hair upon this portion of his face, he 
possessed a peculiar power over the 
part whereon it should have grown; 
for he could elevate it—particularly 
toward the outward side—halfway up 
his forehead and temples, and again 
depress it so as almost completely to 
obscure his eye. Although his face 
was thus devoid of hair, he possessed 
a plentiful head of tow-like wool, of a 
yellow, sandy colour, which was gene- 
rally surmounted by an old glazed hat, 
rather battered in the sides, and in- 
variably encircled during the fishing 
season with casting-lines and trout 
flies. Oh! what a business it was for 
some of the young tyros to engage 
Paddy in conversation about the ef- 
fects of the last flood, or whether 
there was too much rain overhead, or 
how long the dry weather would last, 
or when the green-drake would be 
out, or to get him to tell the story of 
the otter that seized the trout he was 
playing under the bridge of Ballough- 
oyague, while the others, creeping 
carefully round, examined what 
hackles, and foxes, or fiery-browns, 
and hares’ ears he had last been fishing 
with. The genteel part of Paddy was 
his hand. No lady of gentle blood, 
or pure aristocratic descent, ever pos- 
sessed a more delicate finger, or a 
finer touch. Signs on him, he was the 
boy that could mount a Limerick on 
a stout bristle, and mix the colour, 
strip a hackle, or divide a wing with 
e’er an angler in Connaught. The 
real wonder about Paddy was his ex- 
traordinary powers of progression. 
Although a boccough, no one could beat 
him “ at the long run” on the road, and 
as to crossing a country, we could 
never tell how he got over the fences, 
or passed the drains, but he was al- 
ways as soon as his companions. 
Some folks accused Paddy of being 
a poacher ; but this we stoutly deny. 


be unbound. A brogue is generally made of what is called kip—a sort of thin 
cowhide, and is always unbound and unlined ; but the grand difference between it 
and a shoe consists in the sole and welt being sewn on with a thong of leather, in- 
stead of a wax-end. ‘The two trades were quite distinct a few years ago. 

+ There is a popular impression that the peculiar prominence on the front of the 
throat which some persons, particularly those of red or sandy hair, exhibit, is a 
remnant of a deformity transmitted to us from Eden; as it is believed that a piece 
of the apple stuck in Eve’s throat, where it ever after remained, an eye-sore and a 


curse. In some localities it is said the bit stuck, not in Eve’s, but in Adam’s throat, 
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He would go any distance to destroy 
anet, or inform upon the owner of 
one; but wherever manual dexterity 
or adroitness were called in question, 
he had no qualms as to the means em- 

loyed. Thus, if Paddy was saunter- 
ing by the river of a hot, bright, calm 
summer's day, when no trout in its 
senses would rise, and that he saw a 
good lump of a fish standing, or ba- 
lancing itself, in a still pool, or lying 
in the shade of a weed or a rock, he 
at once set off after aneighbouring cow, 
which he soon inveigled into a ditch, 
or pinned in a corner, that he might 
pull a lock of hair from her tail, with 
which, fastened upon the end of a long 
switch, he soon formed a snare, slipped 
it adroitly over the gills of the unsus- 

cting fish, and in an instant lifted 
it out of its native element; or, if 
that was not attainable, he would walk 
into the stream, even to his middle, in 
the hope of tickling. the trout under a 
stone. 

Paddy's residence was on the banks 
of the Suck, in the gentle fords and 
long deep retches of which, between 
Ballymoe and Castlecoote, through 
the deep alluvial pastures of Roscom- 
mon, he plied his skilful angle be- 
tween spring and summer, and in 
winter shot great quantities of duck, 
teal, and widgeon. His house was 
approached by a deep, narrow boreen, 
generally so wet and muddy, that one 
had to walk on the top of the ditch, 
on either side more frequently, than 
traverse the gully beneath. The man- 
sion being placed on the side of a hill, 
required but three walls, the back being 
dug out of the bank. This, how- 
ever, made but little difference in the 
material, for the remaining walls 
were formed of tempered yellow 
clay, generally called daub, mixed with 
chopped straw. It was comfortably 
thatched, and the ridge fastened down 
with a sort of back-bone, about four 
inches thick, and a foot broad, of the 
same materials as the walls. Out of 
this rose the wicker frame-work of the 
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chimney, well plastered, both within 
and without. Upon the hip of the 
roof, to the right of the doorway, grew 
a luxuriant plant of house-leek, to 
preserve the house from fire, and the 
inmates from sore eyes. Upon the 
threshold was nailed an ass’s shoe, to 
keep off the fairies, and preserve the 
milk; and on the lintel was cut a 
double triangle, like what the free- 
masons have adopted for one of their 
mystic signs, in order to guard the 
children from the evil eye ; for Paddy 
adhered with great pertinacity to the 
customs of the good old times, when 
it was difficult to say how much of our 
religion was Christian,and how much 
Pagan. 

Having crossed the causeway, 
which led over the sink or dung-pit 
which stood in front, and entered the 
cabin, the visitor would find a much 
neater and more comfortable residence 
than outward appearance would lead 
him to expect. Out of the back 
wall was dug a small shallow excava- 
tion, crossed by shelves, which served 
for a dresser, in which some snow 
white noggins, and divers jugs, bot- 
tles, and pieces of old-fashioned 
crockery were displayed. To the 
right of the door was the domicile 
of the pig, with above it the roost, and 
a couple of odd-looking mat-work bags, 
with apertures in the sides for the 
hens tolay in. The wattling couples 
and rafters of the roof were of a 
varnished jet, from long exposure to 
the turf smoke, setting off to advan- 
tage the wheaten straw, St. Bridget’s 
crosses, stuck here and _ there 
throughout 

“St. Bridget’s cross hung over coor, 

Which did the house from fire secure." 


Around the bed, which was a fix- 
ture, was hung from the roof a 
thick straw matting, with a small 
aperture in it to gain access to 
the interior, over which hung a phial 
of holy water, and a bit of blessed 
= ~ i. ae . 

palm. This was Paddy’s own couch, 


* Upon St. Bridget’s Night, 2nd February, a small cross made of wheaten or 
oaten straw, of a peculiar form, which it would be impossible to describe without 
some pictorial representation, is made by the peasantry, and stuck somewhere in 
the roof, particularly over the door and in the angles. These resemble somewhat the 


Maltese cross. 


As a new crussogue is set up every anniversary of St. Bridget, and 


as they are carefully preserved, they act as an almanack to tell the age of the 
house. The lines quoted above are from the old poem of ‘‘ Hesperi Neso-Graphia,” 


1791. 
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and within it was hung his gun, and 
the most valuable of his fishing 
gear. The room, which was separated 
by the chimney and a low partition 
from the rest of the house, we need 
not enter, for all is darkness there. 
Throughout the small but snug dwell- 
ing, were to be seen various articles 
expressive of the owner’s more es- 
pecial calling—rods, landing-nets, fish- 
baskets ; and-night lines, stowed care- 
fully away in the roof. 

Besides the “‘ man of the house,” the 
inmates consisted of, first, his wife, a 
tall, dark, strapping, ‘ two-handed” 
woman, pushing for forty, or, as some 
said, upon the wrong side of it; but 
having become a mother at eighteen, 
she showed the wear and tear of 
married life more, and took less pains 
to conceal it than many a spinster of 
fifty. It was looked upon as an event 
fraught with benefit to the human 
race, and to their immediate neigh- 
bourhood in particular, when Paddy 
carried off his bride; for Peggy was 
a Welsh too, and as a family might 
fairly be expected, and everybody 
knows that the blood of the Welshes, 
as well as that of the Keoghs and Ca- 
hills, beats anything living, except that 
of a black cat's tail or his lug, for the 
cure of the wild-fire, the gossips hoped 
that a Welsh, by father and mother, 
would soon be able to eradicate the 
disease from the whole country side.* 

The result of this marriage was a 
son and a daughter—the former of 
whom, partaking of the dark com- 
plexion, and tall, slight figure of the 
mother, was now a handsome youth, 


* This is one of the most widely-spread superstitions in — 
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just stretching into manhood ; the lat- 
ter, who took after the father, was a 
= younger than her brother. As 

addy was not much at home, but 
lived chiefly by the river side, or 
among the houses of the neighbouring 
gentry, his son Michel—or Michaul- 
een,f as he used to be called when a 
boy—generally looked after the affairs 
of the little farm, but occasionally 
accompanied the father upon his pis- 
catorial excursions, particularly when 
the May-fly was out in early summer, 
and Paddy required an assistant at the 
cross-line.{ The boy was of rather a 
romantic turn—quiet, taciturn, and 
thoughtful—much given to fairy lore, 
of which both father and mother pos- 
sessed not only a plentiful stock, but 
peculiar powers of narration. ‘There 
was not arath nor forth in the whole 
country side, but Michel knew the 
legend of it. He believed in the good 
people, and the leprehauns, and pookas, 
and banshees, and thivishees or fetches, 
with as unwavering a faith as he did 
in Father Crump’s power to turn a 
man’s hair grey, or twist his head on 
his shoulders, or old Friar Geoghe- 
gan’s ability to wallop the devil out 
of a madman with a_ blackthorn ;§ 
then, he knew the history of Ballinto- 
ber Castle, and the story of the Well 
of Oran, and how, if a man lifted the 
sacred stone which stands beside it, 
all Ireland would be “ drownded” in 
no time. 

His father, though no great scho- 
lar himself, determined to have learn- 
ing for his child; and many a half- 
crown, which Paddy got for a bo- 


Cutaneous 


erysipelas is known to the people, under the various names of the rose, wildfire, 
St. Anthony’s fire, tene fiadh, the sacred fire, or tinna Diadh, God's fire, the sacer 
ignis of ancient authors—and is believed to be cured by the means specified in the 
text, or by having the part rubbed witha wedding-r 
description. 
believed to be the result of a blast, and is called the jiolun, or felloon, for the cure 


ing, or even a gold ring of any 
There is another form of this malady, of a more fatal nature, which is 


of which some most extraordinary practices are still in vague. 
describe on another occasion. 

+ Michel, Micheleen, or Michauleen—Mickey, Myke, and Michaul, are all syno- 
nymes for Michael. 

t This method of fishing is used with a natural fly, the /ibellula, or green drake, 
with murderous effect, upon the flat, calm pools in the Suck. ‘There are two rods 
employed, one on each bank, the wheel line joined in the centre; and from this de- 
pends one or more casting-lines, or droppers, about five feet long. To these are 
attached the flies, which, by the cross line being kept taut, can be dropped with 
unerring precision wherever a trout is seen to rise. 

§ Friar Geoghegan, whose feats in necromancy, the laying of spirits, beating of 
devils, and casting of charms, and other mysteries of the black art, are still well re- 
membered in the counties of Mayo and Roscommon, was a degraded Franciscan. 


These we shall 
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dough trout at some of the neigh- 
bouring houses, went to Tim Dunlavy 
for a quarter’s schooling for the little 
boy, who could soon not only read and 
write tolerably well, but had gone 
through the “ coorse o’ Voster” as far 
as * Vvet and Tare ;” and there is no 
knowing to what pitch of learning he 
might have arrived, nor for what sa- 
cred office he might have been pre- 
pared, had his mother had her will, 
and hjs father been more agricultu- 
rally inclined ; but, as neither of these 
benign influences beamed upon him, 
he was soon obliged to relinquish 
such pursuits for the more profitable 
ones of setting potatoes and footing 
turf. Still his literary predilections 
remained, and these he indulged when- 
ever he had an opportunity. It was 
one of the great inducements to 
young Welsh to accompany his father 
a fishing, that during the dull hours 
of the day, from twelve till two, when 
* the rise” had gone off the trout, and 
Paddy was taking a smoke, or lying 
asleep on the grass till a “curl” would 
come on the calm waters, that he could 
learn off the * Battle of Aughrim, or 
the Fall of St. Ruth,” or the * Battle 
of Ventry Harbour,” out of one of his 
father’s fly-books. 

Young Michel was an object of spe- 
cial respect among the people, from 
the happy circumstance of his descent 
and birthright. A Welsh by both 
father and mother was not to be found 
everywhere, and of this the boy was 
rather proud; and, when even yet a 
child, never winced under the opera- 
tion of having his thumb bound tightly 
with a woollen thread, and the point 
pricked with a needle, to extract the 
blood with which the afflicted person 
was touched. 

What between the produce of the 
little farm, Peggy’s industry, and the 
matter of eggs and chickens, and 
Paddy’s earnings, which though very 
irregular, were often considerable, the 
family were well enough to live, and 
might, people said, have made more 
of themselves if all that was told of 
Paddy’s doings was truth. It was 
said he had found a crock of gold in 
one of the towers of the old bawn of 
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Ballintober, which was not more 
than a mile and a-half distant from his 
cabin, and where Paddy and his son 
were often seen in the twilight, look- 
ing, they said, for moths and wall-flies 
among the old ivy, or bats and star. 
lings to manufacture fishing materials ; 
at least so he said, but the people 
thought otherwise. We often endea- 
voured to worm the story out of the 
cunning angler; but, drunk or sober, 
he was always on his guard, and gene- 
rally passed it off with a joke, or— 

“Sure, Master Willie, you don’t 
give into the likes—’tis only ould wo. 
men’s talk. It’s myself that would be 
glad to own to it if I got the goold, 
and not to be slaving myself, summer 
and winter, by the river’s brink as I 
am.” 

“ Yes, but Paddy, they say you 
made the attempt at all events. Can- 
not you tell us what happened to you ?” 

«Oh, then, it’s only all gollymos- 
chought.—But that’s mighty fine parlia- 
ment your honour has in the little 
flask; ‘tis a pity it doesn’t hould 
more, and the devil a tail we are ris- 
ing to keep up our spirits.” 

« Come now, Paddy, since you know 
very well it will be quite too bright 
and dull these two hours to stir even 
a roach, let alone a trout ;—don’t you 
perceive there isn’t a cloud in the sky, 
and I can see the bottom as plain as 
my hand; look, even the cows have 
left off feeding ;—just stick the rods, 
and lie on your face in the grass there, 
and tell us all about the night you 
went to look after the money in the 
old bawn. Do, and you'll see I'll 
squeeze another mouthful out of the 
cruiskeen.” 

“ Well, but you’re mighty cute and 
disquisitive after ould stories and pish- 
ogues. I suppose I may as well be 
after telling it to you while the breeze 
is getting up; but keep an eye to the 
river, awourneen, and try could you 
see e’er a rise; and be sure you don’t 
miss a gray coughlin or a morrow, 
if e’er a one flies past you; we'll want 
them comin’ on evening. But don’t 
be tellin on me, nor let on at the 
big house* that I tould you the likes 
at all. Sure the mistress ’ud never 


* The big house, or Teach mor, is the term applied by the people to the residences 
of the gentry, except when they are of great extent or beauty, and then ‘ the coort” 


is the word made use of. 


Old castles or ancient enclosures are styled bawns. 
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forgive me for puttin’ such things in 
your head; and maybe it’s Father 
Crump she’d be after repatein’ it to 
the next Sunday he dines in Dun- 
dearmot; and if she did, troth I 
wouldn’t face him for a month of Sun- 
days. Maybe it’s to Ball, or to St. 
John's Well he’d send me for my night 
walkin’.” 

Oh, never fear, I'll keep your 
secret.” 

“ Well, then, awourneen, to make 
a long story short, I dramed one night 
that 1 was walkin’ about in the bawn, 
when [looked into the ould tower that’s 
in the left hand corner, after you pass 
the gate, and there I saw sure enough 
a little crock, about the bigness of the 
bottom of a pitcher, and it full up of 
all kinds of money, goold, silver, and 
brass. When I woke next mornin’ I 
said nothin’ about it, but in a few 
nights after I had the same drame 
over agin, ony I thought I was 
lookin’ down from the top of the 
tower, and that all the flures wor 
taken away. Peggy knew be me that 
I had a drame, for I wasn’t quite asey 
in myself; so I ups and tells her the 
whole of it when the childer had gone 
out. ‘ Well, Paddy,’ says she, ‘ who 
knows but it would come true, and be 
the makin’ of us yet; but you must 
wait till the drame comes afore you 
the third time, and then sure it can 
do no harm to try, anyways.” It wasn't 
long till I had the third drame, and as 
the moon was in the last quarter, and 
the nights mighty dark, Peggy put down 
the grisset* and made a lock of can- 
dles ; and so, throwin’ the oy over my 
shoulder, and giving Michauleen the 
shovel, we set out about twelve o’clock, 
and when we got to the Castle it was 
as dark that you wouldn’t see your 
hand before you; and there wasn’t a 
stir in the ould place, barrin’ the owls 
that wor snorin’ in the chimley. To 
work we went just in the middle of the 
flure, and cleared away the stones and 
the rubbish, for nearly the course of 
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an hour, with the candles stuck in 
pataties, resting on some of the big 
stones a wan side of us. Of coorse,sorra 
word we said all the while, but dug and 
shovelled away as hard as hatters, and 
a mighty tough job it was to lift the 
flure of the same buildin’. Well, at 
last the loy struck on a big flag, and 
my heart riz within me, for I often 
hard tell that the crock was always 
covered with a flag, and so I pulled 
away for the bare life, and at last I 
got it cleared, and was just lifting the 
edge of it when was that a trout 
I heard lep there abroad ?” 

«No, Paddy, you know very well 
it wasn’t. Go on with your story. 
Didn’t you see a goat with four horns 
and terrible red eyes, sitting on the 
flag, and guarding the gold. Now tell 
the truth.” 

“ Oh, what’s the use in tellin’ you 
anything about it; sure I know by 
your eye you don’t believe a word [ 
am sayin’. The dickens a goat was 
sittin’ on the flag ; but when both of 
us were trying to lift the stone, my 
foot slipped, and the clay and rubbish 
began to give way under us. ‘ Lord be- 
tune usin harm,’ says the gossoon; and 
then, in the clapping of your hand, 
there wus a wonderful wind rushed in 
through the dureway, and quinch’d the 
lights, and pitched us both down into 
the hole, and of all the noises you ever 
heard it was about usin a minute. M’a- 
num san Deowl! but I thought it wasall 
over with us, and sorra wan of me ever 
thought of as much as crossin’ myself ; 
but I made out as fast as I could, and 
the gossoon after me, and we never stop- 
ped runnin’ ’till we stumbled over the 
wall of the big intrapce, and it was 
well we did’nt go clane into the moat. 
Troth, you would’nt give three hay- 
pence for me when I was standin’ in 
the road—the bvuchal itself was 
stouter—with the wakeness that came 
over me. Och—millia murdher; I 
was’nt the same man for many a long 
day; but that was nawthin’ to the 


* Grisset, a small narrow metal pan on three legs, used for melting grease and 
dipping rushes in. Sometimes a fragment of an old pot is employed for the same 
purpose. The tongs are made red hot, and if there is no kitchen-stuff at hand a bit 
of fat of any kind is squeezed between the hot blades of the tongs into the grisset 
or its substitute, and the rushes, peeled of their outer green bark, all except one 
narrow stripe, are drawn through the melted grease, and laid across the stool 
to set. In order to permit the grease to exude with greater freedom, all the old 
fashioned country pairs of tongs were made with holes in the flat of the blades. 
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turmintin’ I got from every body 
about findin’ the goold, for the shovel 
that we left after us was dishcover- 
ed, and there used to be daelers 
and yintlemen from Dublin, anti- 
trarians, I think they call them, comin’ 
to the house continnully, and axin’ 
Peggy for some of the coins we found 
in the ould castle. 

** There now, you have the whole of 
it—wet the landin’-net agra, and run 
after, that beautiful green-dr ake that’s 
just gone over us, while I see whether 
there is anything left in the bottle.” 

The popular opinions with respect 
to hidden treasure are, 


that they are 


generally under the guardianship of 


spirits, who assume various hideous 
shapes to affright mortals who se 
discover them. good 
people interfere, and their 
special favourites are, under their guid- 
ance and permission, enabled to obtain 
possession of the hidden gold : but it 
is strictly imposed upon those to whom 
the secret either in the 
form of adream or as a direct revela- 
lation, that they must seek the treasure 
at a particular time ; not utter a word 
during the search, and keep the secret 
of its discovery for seven years after. 
Several of the great lake serpents and 
water-cows of our Irish Fairy My- 
thology, are supposed to guar d trea- 
sures; in some instances black cats are 
similarly employed. 


k to 
Sometimes the 


some of 


is revealed, 


The ruins of Ballintober Castle are 
amongst the most maguificent in Con- 
aught, and are memorable as the last 
stronghold of the O’Conors. The castle, 
which stands on an elevated ridge by the 
road side, above the little village of 
Ballintober, four miles from Castle- 
rea, consists of a quadrangular enclo- 
sure, 270 feet in length, and 230 feet 
in breadth,* with four flanking tow- 
ers, and one upon each side of the 
great entrance, the whole surrounded 
by a deep fosse, portions of which still 
retain water. Mr. Weld has remarked 
upon the strong resemblance which the 
towers of this castle bear to some of 
those in Wales. “ No one tower, it 


* See account of this castle in 


mon”; also views of it in the book styled, 


[Jan. 


is true,” he says, is comparable to 
the Eagle Tower at Caernarvon. Ne- 
vertheless the south-west tower at 
Ballintober is a superb piece of ar- 
chitecture ; and, for its general effect, 
amongst the most imposing remains of 
antiquity th: aut I can call to recollection 
in lreland.' In the southern wall, 
which is only divided by the moat from 
the adjoining road, there are a num- 
ber of large oval apertures, which, 
from their being nearly closed with 
ivy of immense growth, look, at first 
view, like windows. 
they were not. 


Such, however, 
Their history is well 
of the old people in 
the neighbourhood, and is connected 
little | 
that we cannot forbear here relating it. 
About the end of the last century, 
the family of O’Conor Donn or Dun, 
the line ndants of the Connaught 
monarchs, consisted of Dominick 
Clonalis, who lived in 


snown to a few 


with a circumstance so <nown 


ral déesce 


O’Conor of 
princely style, and his brothers Thomas 
and Alexander, besides some females of 
the family. In the year 1786, a will, 
said to have been made by Hugh 
O'Conor, an ancestor of this line, was 
discovered accidentally between the 
leaves of a card-table, which had 
been screwed together for a great 
number of years, and had lain among 
the effects of Lord Athenry. This 
document—by which it appez ared that 
the castle and estate of Ballintober, 
which had long before passed from 
the O'Conor family, had not been 
included in the original confisca- 
tion of their estates—by some means 
found its way into the hands of 
Alexander O’Conor, a man of very 
eccentric habits, and not over-strony 
mental capacity, who resided ina cabin 
at a village called Creglaghan, and who 
was till the day of his death, which 
took plac e at a very advanced ag es 
called by the people, “ Masther Sandy.’ 

This man, though dressed little better 
than a peasant, and living in the fashion 
which we have described, was looked 
up to by the people as a prince of the 
royal line of Roderick, the last mo- 
narch of Ireland, and he was certainly 
descended from Cathel Crovdereg, his 
brother. Sandy determined to profit 


** Weld’s Statistical Survey of the County Roscom- 
** Grose’s Antiquities.” 
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by the circumstance of the will; 
and taking advantage of the law- 
less and disturbed condition of the 
country at the time, and his remote 
position from the seat of government 
and power, collected, in a few day 


an army—if such a term can be ap- 


plied to an undisciplinedly-armed mob 
—and took possession of Ballint 
Castle, which he commenced to forti 
and even procured one or tw« 

which he placed at the en 

They drove the neizhbourir y cat 
within the enclosure, set i 
house, gave the “hicht of 

to all the pipers and fiddl 


to them, and ate, drank, dance 
caroused for some weeks, 
attention of the government 
rected to the circumstance, 
matter being discussed i I 
House of Con 

a park of artillery were 
dislodge the insurvent 

the news of their ay pro 
and his followers immedi: 

but the army having arr 

cannon shot of the castle, 

it deserted, fired some shots at it from 
the neighbouring eminence of B 


ally- 
finnegan hill. It was these shots which 
made the apertures to which we have 
alluded.* 


The spring of 1 
and with the earl; 
partial outbreak of 
which annually bursts into 
about May or June. Paddy 
was one of its first victims. He 
out, as usual, to we rod in one 
the neighbouring brooks 
with a recent night’s raii 
had to return with a sl 
pain in his back, whieh 
foreboded “the sickness.” 
days he endeavoured to shake it off, 
but without effect. Cures of various 
kinds were had recourse to, to avert 
the impending fever. One of his 
neighbours, a mighty knowledgable wo- 
man, scraped some clay from the floor 


just within the threshold, because it 
was hallowed by the frequently-re- 
peated “ Go mannee Dia in sho,” 
‘** God save all here,” pronounced over 
it, as the foot of the stranger trod it 
on entering the house; and heating it 
in a skillet, she put it into the leg ofa 
wsted stocking, and applied 

mall of his back. It was of 

ie had to take to his bed, 

he never arose. The fif- 

iw him a corpse—his wife 

iis children orphans. He 

and buried with all due 

olemnity ; and, more than 

as long lamented by our- 

nany others. Peace to 

He was one of the quaint- 

ipanions, and the most astute 

nan that frequented the banks of 

Suck for many a long year ; and 

f our angling friends ever 

f have described, 

fter Paudeen Brannagh, 

ar a recital of fishing won- 

loits such as modern scep- 

might be unwilling to receive. 

1g our own boyhood, when watch- 

is practised hand throwing a 
red-hackle, or a black-and-orange, over 
the very nose of a trout, under an im- 
hank on the opposite brink of 

with his light whip-rod 

1 the very wheel, and 
-and-thirty yards of line out 
r listened with gaping avidity to the 
doctrines which he enunciated, as he 


wm 


stood upon his longer leg, supporting 


is ‘ 
elf witl 


1 the handle of the land- 
lacently viewing our ef- 
his casting—or as we 
over ne é of the chair 
he sat, with his feathers and 
various coloured dubbings, 
und bits of skins, and the numerous ma- 
teriel for manufacturing his flies, on the 
little table before him, in the d y 
of his snug cabin, and heard him de- 
scant upon their several virtues, and 
how each was obtained—how he sealed 
a high demesne-wall, at the risk of his 
neck, to get a bit of the topping of 


* The writer of this article remembers, when a child, hearing Alexander O’Conor 
give an account of his seizure of Ballintober, and has often conversed with per- 
sons who witnessed the progress of the rebel army from Creglaghen to the old 


castle. 


See the Gentleman's Magazine for February, 1786, and the Journals of the Irish 
House of Commons of that date. See also an account of the transaction in the 
Dupin University Macazine for July, 1840, p. 9. 
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that golden pheasant, and took a 
hackling excursion all the ways to 
Carlow, to get that jay’s wing—rob- 
bed a church-steeple of its community 
of starlings for their feathers—how he 
stole that bit of macau out of the tail of 
a showman’s bird while he kept him en- 
gaged in conversation—how * learned 
the secret of dying pig’s-down from a 
travelling tinker; and of tempering 
hooks, by shaking them in a leather 
bag over the fire, like the Limerick 


The summer had glided impercep- 
tibly into autumn, and the great bulk 
of the crop having been gathered in, 
and the long nights and short days of 
early winter approaching with unusual 
rapidity, the time was propitious for 
those who stir up rebellion among the 
people to ply their special craft ; and 
ribbonism, such as that we have al- 
luded to in the commencement of this 
chapter, soon sank deep and spread 
wide throughout the peasant and small- 
farmer class of the hitherto peaceful 
barony of Ballintober. Those who 
took no part in the night-walkings, or 
secret meetings, were compe lied to 
contribute a sort of black mail for the 
furtherance of “the cause;” and 
wherever a gun, or any description of 
fire-arms, or any sort of weapon, was 
known to exist, thither a nocturnal 
visit was made, and the inmates of the 
house were compelled to deliver it up, 
and get soundly thrashed if they did 
not do so with alacrity. 

Hitherto the ribbonmen and their 
captains had, partly in remembrance of 
the many kindly offices rendered to them 
by our former acquaintance, the fisher- 
man—the lively planxties he had played 
at their weddings, or the droll humour 
he had shown at their mothers’ wakes; 
with what effect he repeated the ro- 
sary as their fathers’ corpse was car- 
ried three times round the grave-yard 
of Baslick, and what a world of money 
he had gathered at the gentlemen’s 
houses when he acted Beelzebub in the 
Christmas mummers; and how many 
a hook he had mounted for them when 
they went, of a Sunday morning, a- 
fishing for perch in the deep still pools 
of the Lara; or, perbaps, respecting 
the grief of the wife and orphans— 
they had left the Widow Welsh’s 
house undisturbed, although it was 
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O'Shaughnessy—all this we say, to- 
gether with the inexhaustible fund of 
legend, song, and superstition, which he 
possessed, made us, from a very early 
period, look up to him with admiration, 
almost approaching to reverence; and 
we greatly fear that the remembrance of 
these days would induce us to linger in 
the company of our old friend and pre- 
ceptor longer than our readers—if not 
brothers of the gentle craft—might be 
willing to listen to us. 


well known that the old French fusee, 
with the  velvet-and-silver-mounted 
cheek-piece, ‘to make it kick asey,” 
was still in the cabin, and _ that 
Michel was now of age to take part 
in the councils as well as the stand- 
ing army of the country. But as 
the disturbance and the disaffection 
spread wider in the neighbouring dis- 
tricts of Mayo and Galway, men ap- 
peared at the lodges and marshalled 
the people, who were strangers to the 
feelings we have alluded to, and paid 
no respect to either “ widdies” or or- 
phants. 

After his father’s death, young 
Welsh’s natural thoughtfulness and 
reserve seemed rather to increase. 
He appeared more wrapt within him- 
self, was more than ever given to read- 
ing and to wandering alone by the old 
forts, through the ruined castles, and 
by the ancient grave-yards in the 
neighbourhood. Still, this in nowise 
interfered with his daily work. He 
had clamped the turf, and pitted the po- 
tatoes, and stacked the lock of corn, and 
was mending the thatch with as much, 
if not greater, energy than before. 

Neither were his family affections in 
any degree weakened by his peculiar 
state of mind. He wasas dutiful to his 
mother and as affectionate to his sister 
Biddy as ever, but still it was evident 
that he was not as hearty as in days 
gone by. Men of such like tempera- 
ment feel any sudden mental shock, or 
any great violence done to the affec- 
tions, more than persons of greater vi- 

vacity of disposition; for although they 
do not exhibit the same active show of 
grief, it invariably sinks deeper in 


their souls, and remains longer graven 


into their memory: while they want 
that power of resilience within them- 
selves to shake off their despondency, 
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and are, from want of habit, unaccus- 
tomed to society and, consequently, 
unable to take advantage of that influ- 
ence which it, along with the soothing 
effects of time, generally exerts in as- 
suaging sorrow. 

The death of his father had evi- 
dently preyed on the young man; his 
favourite haunts, during the long sum- 
mer evenings just past, had been 
among the ruins of the old bawn, 
where he so often went in earlier 
times, with his father, to catch moths 
and look out for wall-flies ; or he lingered 
by the river’s banks (although he never 
fished) to watch the large evening 
trout as, with deep sullen plunge, it 
roved through the still deep pools in 
quest of prey, and to listen to the well- 
known sound of the heavy fish as, 
without splash and scarcely with any 
noise, it sucked down the gnats and 
night-flies from the surface, in the 
dark shadows of the overhanging 
bushes, while the wide-spreading cir- 
cles from the broken water spread out 
and intersected each other in all direc- 
tions, as if oil had been dropped upon 
the limpid bosom of the stream. Here 
he would sit or walk, during the still, 
calm hours before moonlight, after 
the light laughing gull had skimmed 
gently and gracefully over the mea- 
dows—when the bat wheeled and cir- 
cled over his head, and the corncraik 
had commenced its nightly serenade— 
long after the cuckoo had got hoarse 
with mocking, and the only discordant 
sound was the night-owl’s shriek, as it 
flapped its light feathery wings in 
noiseless flight along the hedgerows. 
The not-unfragrant smell of the baton, 
or burning land in the distance, mingled 
with the perfume of the meadow- 
sweet ; and, now and then, the sharp, 
interrupted bark of the colley in the 
far off village, came echoless upon the 
ear over the broad flat pastures of the 
surrounding country. What his 
musings were we know net—com- 
panions he had but few—friends, such 
friends as one opens their heart to in 
these balmy hours of witching eve, he 
had none. With the exception of his 
mother and sister, he was alone—yes, 
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alone in the world; but he knew it 
not, he felt it not; it was the result 
of the peculiar temper of the mind 
within him—the circumstances in 
which he was placed—all the external 
surroundings of the man. 

If he passed the cross-roads during 
the dance of a Sunday evening, he 
rested without any shyness for a while 
among the crowd, and kindly, if not 
cordially, returned the greetings of 
his neighbours ; and if some sprightly 
lass stepped up to him, and, curtseying 
before him, said, “ Michel, agra, ] xm 
dancin’ to you,” the pale, dark-haired 
youth did not refuse he offered hand ; 
he danced, and did it well, and gave 
the piper a penny, and his partner, if 
she were willing, a goithera,* and share 
of a naggin. But the moment he got 
an opportunity he slipped away, and 
the people said, ‘“ Poor boy, he takes 
on wonderfully since his father’s death ; 
but sure he was always in the lone- 
somes, and fonder of discoorsing him- 
self than any body else.” 

November had come. The morn- 
ings sharp and foggy, the days bright 
and sunny, and the evenings cold and 
raw, but the middle and later hours 
of night so bright, that * you'd pick 
pins in the stubbles” when the ground 
became crisp with a light frost. The 
month wore on. It was Saturday, and 
Mick, having finished putting the last 
scollop in the patches of thatch with 
which he was mending the roof, and 
the last bobbin in the rigging, got down 
off the ladder, and, about three o'clock 
in the afternoon, sauntered over to the 
bawn of Ballintober, and climbed (a 
favourite amusement of his) to the top 
of one of the highest towers of that 
beautiful ruin. From thence he en- 
joyed a most extensive prospect, over 
a gently undulating, but generally flat 
country, chiefly grass-lands, with tracts 
of bog intervening, particularly to- 
wards the river. The landscape was 
interspersed with snug villages, with 
their long, low, drab-coloured cabins, 
surrounded, however, with well-stock- 
ed haggards ; and, here and there, ex- 
tensive plantations of young firs and 
larch, distinguished by their dark green 


* Goithera, a local name for a sort of soft, flat cake, made without barm, not 


unlike the bap of Ulster. 


It is hawked about by the gingerbread seller and 
itinerant confectioner, who, with a knife dipped in a mug of treacle, g 
an upper varnish of the sweet fluid as soon as it is purchased. 


gives the cake 
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and bright yellow hues, stretching along 
the hill-sides from the groves of fine 
old timber in the adjoining valleys, 


marked the progress of improvement, 
and pointed out the residences of the 
wealthy country gentlen 
English settlers, high 
of the ancient Milesian stock—and the 
monster graziers of Roscommon; all 
happy compared with present times— 
the landlord rich, the peasant com- 
fortable. What would we see now if 
we looke« over the same scene ? Not 
one of those tenanted ;— 
whole acres of that patriarchal timber 
felled, to supply those necessaries to 
the owners which they in former times 
dealt with liberality to their depend- 
ants, their tenants, and to the neigh- 
bouring poor ;—many of those | 


1en—the old 


in birth—some 


mansions 


roofless, some of them conv 
poor-hous s :—_the villages rec 
only by the foundations of the ce 
and the few alder and whitethorn 
bushes that linger by their sites, and 
which seem like spirits presiding over 


1ns 
, 


the reigning desolation ;—the popula- 
tion dead—starved, uprooted, or swept 
off by the pestilence—its remnant lin- 
gering on its sickly existence in the 
workhouse, or planted by the waters 
of the Ohio and the Missisippi. But, 
contemplating the present aspect of 
the place, w 
the reverie in w 

man’s son. 
Droves of ] yng-horned, 
coloured bullocks, the largest and fat- 
test in Ireland, cropt in huge mouthfuls 
the deep, rank “ afterg: ass,” as if con- 
scious that the day was passing, and 
that the hour of evening 
they were driven into the enclosure of 
soine old castle or 
the night, was drawing near. Large 
flocks of fat W i nibbled 
the short herbage that intervened be- 
} recently-formed sandpits 


are ourselves falling into 
hi 


hich we left the fisher- 


reddish- 


meal, before 


bare paddoc k for 


} . niekly 
thers quickly 


tween the 
and irregular patches of dark green 
furze, or whins, that studded over the 
vast tracts of upland. Now and then 
the sharp report of the fowling-piece 
from the margin of the bog rose the 
snipe, which, as it changed its resting- 
place or feeding-ground, emitted a 
quick, shrill cry, as of distres Lon 

forked trains of wild geese, high over- 
head, telling by their distant whistling 


* Curragh, 


unreclaimed land— 
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note their great elevation, presaged a 
severe winter; the large grey gulls 
quietly sailed across in noiseless course 
from the Suck, to rest for the night 
in some of the blue flashes of water 
with which the country was inter- 
spersed, or to take their evening meal 
at the great Turlough of Carrowkeel ; 
aud enormous clouds of lapwing and 
starlings, almost darkening the air, ap- 
peared in the horizon, and careered, 
and wheeled, and rose and fell, Se pa- 
rated and gathered together again, as 
if directed by the trumpet note of some 
presiding general, who regulated their 
movements before they encamped for 
the night. 

The pale but well-defined moon, 
looking almost translucid in the re- 
maining daylight, was high in the 
washy sky; the sun was settling to- 
wards the west, bright but watery ; 
long, slanting rays shot down through 
broken apertures in the slugyish, 
muddy clouds, lighting up with pe- 
culiar brightness the patches of red 
bog, or russet potato-field, on which 
they f The pale, reddish-yellow 
streaking of the west was blurred and 
dappled with the vapours that exhaled 
from the over-saturated curraghs* 
and swamps that stretched away to- 
wards the confines of Mayo and Gal- 
} The lengthened shadows of the 
old towers, and even of the long cur- 
tain walls of the Castle, had crossed the 
still and stagnant moat, and the branch- 
ing ivy, as it rustled and waved to and 
fro with the evening wind, threw fan- 
tastic shadows on the greensward of 
the common which surrounded the 
ruin. 

It was getting cold and gloomy. 
Michael slowly descended by the old 
winding stairease, looking out from 
the windows of each story as he passed 
down ; and when he stood in the great 
court, or enclosure of the castle, the 
gloom there appeared the greater, 
from his having so lately enjoyed an 
extensive prospect from his elevated 
position. The cold, grey light paled 
in through the long, irregular aper- 
tures in the massive walls, and the 
stillness was most startling. As he 
walked slowly and meditatively across 
the court, towards the entrance leading 
to his home, he suddenly stopped Op- 


way. 
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posite one of the embrasures, put his 
hand to his face, quickly passed it 
over his eyes, and the cold drops burst 
forth, and stood in dew upon his face ; 
his heart ceased for a few moments to 
act, and then beat with quick, rapid, 
and irregular, but audible motion. He 
quailed in every member, a slight shi- 
vering passed over his frame ; his lips 
remained apart as his jaw fell, and a 
choking feeling of want of air seized 
him by the throat—it was with difii- 
culty he could maintain his standing. 
Still, there he gazed—his eyes set, but 
riveted on the fringed opening in the 
wall. He took off his hat, raised his 
right hand, and devoutly crossed him- 
self on the forehead, shoulders, and 
breast. His lips moved, but he uttered 
no audible sound ; he approached the 
situation of the object of his terror, and 
walked again slowly backwards, still 
keeping his eyes fixed on the spot. At 
last the noise of some sheep clattering 
over a loose part of the wall diverted 
his attention; and when he looked 
again, his breath came more freely. 
The sight of the shepherd and his dog, 
now following the sheep, seemed to 
nerve him sufficiently to leave the spot, 
and he hurried homeward, downcast 
and unstrung. 

Evidently something appeared to 
him either in reality or in imagina- 
tion, which had given no ordinary 
shock to his nervous system. His face 
was ghastly pale, and its expression 
was that of one who had suffered 
tense pain; and the suffering, though 
but for a few minutes, had left its traces 
still deeply lined into his countenance. 
The lips—those uncontrollable dial- 
plates of the mind—yet quivered, 
though they were compressed until the 
blood had almost left them. The lip’s 
emotion: is unmanageable—no actor 
can imitate it. The angles of the 
mouth were drawn slightly downward; 
the forehead deeply seamed ; the eyes 
were wild, and did: not appear to move 
in unison; the voice, as he returned 
the salutation of a neighbour in cross- 
ing the moat, was hollow and slightly 
tremulous ; and his limbs moved 
quickly, but rather irregularly. Every 
now and then he gulped, as if swal- 
lowing large draughts of air; and as 
he proceeded homewards, sometimes 
slowly, and then almost at a run, he 
occasionally turned sharply round, as 
if to see whether there was not 


some one following him. At each 
angle of the road, at every tree, he 
stopped to examine ; and he carefully 
avoided the few persons that happened 
to be in his path, until he got to the 
boreen le ie rto his house. Here at 
the end of the lane he rested; and 
leaning his back against the ditch, en- 
deavoured to compose himself, and 
arrange his features for the meeting 
with his family, for he was himself 
conscious that some great change must 
have passed over him; and as he 
walked up the lane, a deep sigh escaped 
him, and he exclaimed aloud—* O, 
Queen of Heaven, what will become 
of my poor mother and Biddy?” 

It was almost dark as young Welsh 
rew over” a stool, and sat moodily 
looking into the fire, at his mother’s 
hearth. She plied her wheel without 
remark, and his sister. was busily en- 
gaged in straining the potatoes on the 
skeib for their evening meal. Neither 
of them remarked any thing unusual 
in his manner or appearance, and bis 
custom of passing in and out without 
exchanging a word, had nothing novel 
init. “ The little girl” placed the table 
opposite the fire, and put a rushlight in 
the long wooden sconce beside it, and 
then laid down the murphys and the 
drop o’ milkin the noggin; for itis not 
unusual for all the members of a small 
Irish peasant family to drink out of the 
same vessel, although each apportions a 
certain part of the brim to their special 
use. The mother pushed her wheel 
to one side, drew near the table, and 
looking at the haggard face of her son, 
she uttered a suppressed scream, and 
exclaimed— 

“¢ Saints in heaven, Michauleen jewel, 
what’s come over you at all, at all ?— 
does anything ail you, ma lannou 
bocht ? You look as if you'd seen 
what wasn’t right.” 

“ Troth, then, mother dear, you 
are not. far from it; I'll never be the 
same man again—it’s all over with 
me.” 

Peggy threw her arms round her 
brother, and, while the big sobs burst 
from her, she entreated him to tell 
them what had happened to him, or 
whether anybody had vexed him, 

«* Oh no, the sorra vex. I’m neither 
sick nor sore, for the matter of that; 
but I know I’m done for, anyhow ; and 
‘tisn’t for my own sake I care, but to 
be after lavin’ you and my mother al 


“ad 
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alone, and without any one to look after 
ye. Mother,” said he, gazing stead- 
fastly upon the pale, anxious face that 
was bent upon him, “ I've seen the 
thivish. I stud face to face with my 
fetch this blessed evening, straight 
forninst me in the bawn of Ballinto- 
ber. There it was in the gap in the 
ould wall, as like me as if I stud be- 
fore a lookin’-glass. Whatever I did, 
it did the same; and I thought it might 
be one of the boys making game of 
me, till blessed myself; but it never 
riz a hand, and then I knew it was the 
thivish. It was well I didn’t fall out 
of my standing. Mother, I'm a gone 
man, and I thought as much this many 
aday.” And the swimming eyes re- 
fused longer to hold the scalding fluid 
whieh now ran down his care-worn 
cheeks. 

The family were silent for some mi- 
nutes, awe-struck by the sad warning, 
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in which they all more or less believ- 
ed. At last, the mother said— 

‘* Michauleen, sthore ma chree that 
you were, never mind it; don’t give 
in to the likes. I often hard tell of 
people that saw fetches, and never a 
hurt came on them.” 

“ Thrue for you, mother, but that 
was in the morning; or maybe it was 
some one else’s fetch they saw.” 

Still, though she endeavoured to 
calm his fears, it was evident from the 
anxious countenance with which she 
frequently regarded him, that the lov- 
ing mother’s mind was not at rest 
upon the subject; but she struggled 
to suppress, if she could not quite 
conceal, her agitation, and strove to 
direct his attention to other matters. 
At length she persuaded him to take 
a drop of spirits in a warm drink, and 
to go to bed, as she was sure some 
sickness was over him. 


The night fell dark and windy, the 
stars were but transitorily revealed, as 
the dark masses of clouds passed 
under them; and by ten or eleven 
o'clock the whole country seemed lock- 
ed in deep repose—the dogs being 
carefully housed, and the lights ex- 
tinguished in every homestead. To 
suppose, however, from this, that tran- 
quillity prevailed, would be a great 
mistake. 

So long as the peace of the country 
rested with the magistrates, barony 
constables, and local civil corps, there 
was no general rising of the ribbon- 
men; but the new police, or Peelers, 
had just entered Connaught, and a 
— of six and a sergeant having 

een then located in the village of Bal- 
lintober, it was considered an aggres- 
sion on the liberty of the subject, with 
which the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act could bear no compari- 
son. It was accordingly arranged in 
ribbon conclave that the police bar- 
rack should be attacked upon this very 
night, and its inmates put to the—pike 
or the fire. For this purpose reinforce- 
ments from the ribbonmen of distant 
parts of the neighbouring counties 
were to meet those of the vicinity, in 
a field called the Stone Park, not far 
from the old castle. One of these 
parties—that from the county Galway 
—passing over the ford of the Suck, 


just opposite Welsh’s cabin, and 
not being influenced by any feelings 
of sympathy towards the widow and 
her melancholy son, knocked at the 
door, and awaking up the inmates, not 
only took possession of the old fusee, 
but peremptorily demanded the at- 
tendance of Michael upon their mid- 
night excursion. 

As we advance towards the climax 
and catastrophe of this tale, the simple 
truth presses stronger upon us than 
any imaginative description we could 
give, although “ founded upon fact.” 
We have, therefore, no desire to 
linger at this part of our narrative 
for the purpose of describing the 
mother’s entreaties and the sister’s 
agony, as this poor young man was 
hurried from his quiet home by lawless 
ruffians, with whose faces none of the 
inmates of that sequestered spot were 
acquainted. It is unnecessary to recite 
the deep blasphemous execrations, the 
harsh menace, the rough usage, or 
coarse ribald jokes with which the fe- 
males were assailed, as Michael Welsh 
was forcibly decorated with the in- 
signia of a ribbonman on his own floor. 

Upon the spot specified were col- 
lected several hundred ribbonmen, 
armed with every description of missile 
or weapon that was possible to pro- 
cure—old rusty firearms, several of 
which would not go off, and if they 
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did, it would be with greater danger 
to the person who held them than to 
those against whom they were pointed 
—bayonets on the tops of poles, seythe- 
blades fastened into stout sticks 
pitchforks, a few old swords and hal- 
berts, and atrifle of pikes remaining 
over since ‘98. Even those who could 
not procure such weapons had armed 
themselves with stout alpeens, and all 
bore more or less about them the badges 
of that lawless society. Some oaths were 
administered to the hitherto uninitiat- 
ed, but the direct purpose of their as- 
sembling was known only to the lead- 
ers. The wavering, the young, and 
the timid, and among these Michael 
Welsh, were placed in the centre ; and 
the party moved on silently towards 
the neighbouring village. 

The police, as is generally the case 
on all such occasions, had timely inti- 
mation of their intended visit. The 
barrack was a thatched cabin, and, 
consequently, not tenable for a mo- 
ment after it was set on fire. The 
police-serjeant, an old Waterloo man, 
was not long in coming to a decision 
as to the course he should pursue for 
the safety of himself and his men. 
To remain where he was, was death— 
to retreat into some of the neighbour- 
ing towns hethought dishonourable : so 
he at once evacuated his barrack, and, 
during the darkness of the night, re- 
treated into the neighbouring ruin. 
Here he distributed his six men in two 
of the apertures which we have de- 
scribed in the south-western wall of 
the old castle. The night was parti- 
cularly dark, and the great depth of 
the wall, as well as the surrounding 
ivy, would have completely concealed 
them, even had the night been one of 
bright moonlight. The road leading 
toward the barrack lay along this wall, 
but separated from it by the castle moat. 
When they had remained here about 
two hours, their attention was attracted 
to theirregular tread of the approaching 
multitude. On they came in silence; 
their white shirts and ribboned hats visi- 
ble even through the darkness. When 
about a third of the party had passed, 
the police fired into the throng from 
their place of concealment. It was 
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unnecessary to repeat the volley: 
a panic seized the multitude, who, 
throwing aside their arms, rushed in 
tumultuous terror wherever a means 
of escape opened. In a very few 
minutes the road was as quiet and as 
unoccupied as it had been half-an-hour 
before. Several groans were heard 
from the wounded or the dying, who 
were carried off by their friends. The 
police remained still within their en- 
trenched fort ; and two of the party 
were sent off across the fields, into 
the neighbouring town of Castlerea, 
for the large police force stationed 
there at that time. 

The grey of the morning gave suf- 
ficient light to distinguish the sur- 
rounding objects, as the magistrates 
and a large body of police arrived 
on the spot. Upon the road lay on 
its back the dead body of a young 
man, cold and stiff; the upturned face 
calm as that of those whose death has 
been sudden and immediate ; the white 
shirt, which was worn outside the 
clothes, dabbled with blood, and soiled 
with the heavy footmarks of those 
who must have passed over the body 
in their flight. Upon examination it 
was found that two balls had entered 
the chest. The body was that of 
Michael Welsh. Around it lay, scat- 
tered on all sides, the weapons which 
had been thrown down. More than 
a dozen decorated hats, and several 
shoes, also lay about; and traces of 
blood were discernible in several places 
besides that occupied by the corpse. 
A low wall, which formed the road 
boundary on the side opposite to the 
moat, was levelled for about twenty 
yards, such was the impetuosity with 
which the multitude had rushed head- 
long on every side, in escaping from 
the deadly fire.* 

During the day the body of the 
unfortunate man was placed in a cart, 
along with the ribbon insignia found 
upon the road, and carried to the 
county town, where a meeting of ma- 
gistrates was immediately held, under 
the direction of the militia major to 
whom we have already alluded, and 
who then commanded the peelers of 
the district. 


* More persons than Michael Welsh were shot that night; two died of their 


wounds subsequently. 
some of the uunded 
great distance in the County Galway. 


A medical man, a near relative of the writer’s, attended 
; they were not natives of the vicinity, but had come from a 
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There was but a small gathering 
at the chapel of Ballintober upon 
that Sunday; the great majority of 
the peasantry had either fled or were 
in concealment. A panic andaglo 
seemed to have entered into the hearts 
of all; and good old Father Crun p's 
exhortation from the altar, after mass, 
upon the virtues of peace and quiet- 
ness—for he was too mild and too 
good to denounce any one—was ad- 
dressed to women and the few old 
people from the immediate vicinity. 


m 


* * * * OK % a» 


The old gaol of Roscommon stood, 
and, although now converted to other 
purposes, still stands, in the market- 
place, in the centre of the town. It 
is an exceedingly high, dark, gloomy- 
looking building, with a castellated 
top, like one of the ancient fortresses 
that tower above the houses in many 
of the continental cities. It can be 
discerned at a great distance ; and, 
taken in connexion with the extensive 
ruins of O’Conor's Castle, in the 
suburbs, and the beautiful abbey upon 
the other side of the town, see to 
partake of the character of the mid- 
die-aged architecture. The fatal drop 
was, perhaps, the highest in Ireland. 
It consisted of a small doorway in the 
front of the third story, with a simple 
iron beam and pulley above, and the 
lapboard, merely a horizontal door 
hinged to the wall beneath, and raised 
or let fall by means of a sliding-bolt, 
which shot from the wall when there 
was occasion to put the apparatus of 
death in requisition. 

Fearful as this elevated gallows ap- 
peared, and unique in its character, it 
was not more so than the finisher of 
the law who then generally officiated 
upon it. No decrepid wretch, no 
crime-hardened ruffian, no secret and 
mysterious personage, who was pro- 
duced occasionally disguised and mask- 
ed, plied his 
Who, think you, gentle reader—who 
now, perhaps, from 
unpleasant but truthful minutie— 
officiated upon -this gallows high ? 
—a female!—a middle-aged, stont- 
made, dark-eyed, swarthy-complex- 
ioned, but by no means forbidding- 
looking woman—the celebrated Lady 


ilis 


dreadful trade here. 


recoils these 
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Betty—the finisheress of the law—the 
unflinching priestess of the executive 
for the Connaught circuit, and Roscom- 
Few 
children born or reared in that coun- 
ty thirty, or even five-and-twenty, 
years ago, who were not occasionally 
frightened into “being good,” and 
going to sleep, and not crying when 
left alone in the dark, by huggath a’ 
Pooka, or, * here’s Lady Betty.” 

The only fragment of her history 
which we have been able to collect is, 
that she was a person of violent tem- 
per, though in manners rather above 
the common, and possessing some edu- 
cation. It was said that she was a 
native of the County Kerry, and that 
by her harsh usage she drove her only 
He 


but, in course of years, re- 


son from her at an early age. 
Ris 


enlisted ; 
turned with some money in his pocket, 
the result of his campaiguing. He 
knocked at his father’s door, and ask- 
ed a night’s lodging, determined to see 
for himself whether the brutal mother 
he had left had in any way repented, 
or was softened in her disposition, be- 
he would reveal himself. He 
admitted, but not recognised. 
The mother, discovering that he pos- 
money, murdered him 
during the night. The crime was 
discovered, and the wretched woman 
sentenced to be hanged, along with 
the usual dockful of sheep-stealers, 
Whiteboys, shop-lifters, and cattle- 


fore 
was 


sessed some 


houghers, who, to the amount of seven 
i at a time, were invariably 


e} t 


ib 


or 
“turned off” within four-and-twenty 
hours after their sentences at 
assizes. No executioner being at hand, 
time pressing, and the sheriff and his 
deputy being men of refinement, edu- 
cation, humanity, and sensibility, who 
could not be expected to fulfil the 
office which they had undertaken—and 
for which one of them, at least, was 
paid—this wretched woman, being the 
only person in the gaol who could be 
found to perform the office, consented ; 
and, under the name of Lady Betty, 
officiated, unmasked and undisguised, 
as hangwoman for a yreat number of 
years after; and she used also to flog 
publicly in the streets, as a part of her 
trade.* Numerous are the tales 
related of her exploits, which we 


each 


* This history of Lady Betty we have received from persons who were perfectly 
acquainted with her during her long residence in Roscommon. 
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have now no desire to dwell upon. 
We may, however, mention one ex- 
traordinary trait of her 
She was in the habit of drawing, with 
a burnt stick, upon the walls of | 
apartment, pr 
sl e iene: 
Before daybreak 
morning after Mic 


( har acter. 


rtraits of all the 


upon the 

hael Wals!] 
shot, several labourers, surrounded by 
a guard of pol ice, might be seen erect 
ing two tall scaffolding poles in the 
market-square, opposite the gaol. 
When this was completed, the cart 
cont lining the > bo ly of the fisher: F 
son, with the re loubted Lady ; 
sitting in it, emerged from the back 

ice to the ats 3 
reached the gibb ty the 
the assistance of 


and, having 

body, with 
some of the gaol 
officials, was hoisted by her ladyship 
to the top of the poles, which pe 
about six or eight feet apart; and fre 
these the body was suspe nded by the 
hands, bat attitude which nations 
are accustomed to adore!! Upon the 
head was tied one of the decorated 
hats, on which was pasted a placard 
with the word “ RissonMan” written 
upon it. The breast was bare—the 
wounds exposed. When the day broke, 
the inhabitants of Roscommon had this 
spectacle their eyes, placed 
there by order of the governor of the 
district. 

The rain soon down in tor- 
rents, and continued to pour all day. 
Every spout and eve-course gave forth 
its rill; the dirty streets ran seas of 
mud; several of the shops remaine 
closed, and few of the 
classes were to be seen in the streets; 
old ladies took to their beds, and 
young ones made preparations for a 
hasty departure to the metropolis; 
reports of the most exagy ‘rated de- 
scription circulated upon all 
sides, and large bodies of military ar- 
riving from Athlone and Galway, 
strengthened the apprehensions of the 
timid, and confirmed the reports of 
the alarmists. The magistrates met 
in conclave all day, and it was expect- 
el that something wonderful 
take place next morning. 


before 


came 


respt ctal 


were 


was to 


Around the gibbet stood a guard of 


military and police, and upon one of the 
kerb-stones of the adjoining street sat 
two females, who occasionally uttered 
the wildest strains of grief that the Irish 
cry, particularly when uttered by 
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those in the position of the mother 
and sister of the gibbeted corpse, is 


cal able of ex, ressing. 


ht the rain cleared 
mart frost 
and after it, the sun rose large, 

a .d blushing through the misty 
air ; but soon the fog cleared off, and 
brightness which 
equally on the just and the unjust lit 

the old c: and gaols, and 
and threw its 

nting rays by the open doorways of 
a long, low and evoked a 
from all the dunghills 
lanes of 


™m ping a 


i 
the same shines 
fs 

sties, 


nouses, 


cabins, 
re eki ig steam 
in the dirty 
Hundreds of the pe 


Roscommon. 
asantry might be 
town- from all 
zistrates and country 
d to the teeth, with 
hanging in whitish 
and whiskers, 


seen approaching the 
directions. M { 
gentlemen, arm<¢ 
the light 
spray upon their hair 
and clouds of vapour steaming from 
every mouth and nostril, arrived in 
gigs and taxcarts. Some great spec- 
tacle, of which a rumour had gone 
abroad, was evidently expected. To- 
wards noon the town was thronged 
with people; every window was oc- 
cupied ; many climbed to the house- 
tops; wherever elevation 
was to be thither crowded 
some of the anxious throng. There 
was no ribald jesting—even neigh- 
bours scarcely exchanged a greeting ; 
sullen anger, fierce determination, sa- 
vage revenge, brooded over the mass, 
and was fearfully depicted in every 
face. If we said from twenty to thirty 
thousand people filled the streets of 
Roscommon that day we should not 
exaggerate. That beautiful regiment 
of drag * The Green Horse,” 
with their brig ht helmets and flourish- 
ing horsetails, parad led the streets, and 
pi urties of foot soldiers and police took 
up positions in difierent parts of the 
town. 

About noon, the gibbetec d body was 
taken down, placed in a sitting posi- 
tion in a cart, the arms extended, and 
tied to pitchforks, the back supported 
by a plat ik ; around the body were ar- 
ranged, as in an arm- trophy, the va- 
rious guns, and pikes, and scythes, 
and other weapons, which had been 
taken from the ribbonmen for some 
time past; and on several of those 
were placed the hats picked up on the 
battlefield of Ballintober. This sad 
spectacle led the procession ; after it, 


frost 


footing or 


obtained, 


roons, 
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advanced slowly three horses and cars, 
and to the tailboard of each car was 
bound a man, naked to the waist, who 
had been sentenced to be flogged three 
times through the towns of Roscom- 
mon, Strokestown, and Castlerea, but 
the execution of whose sentence had, 
until then, been deferred, in the hope 
that the country would have remained 
quiet. Lady Betty, for some reason, 
did not officiate upon this occasion. 
One of the men was flogged by a Si- 
cilian boy—the others, by drummers 
belonging to regiments then in the 
province. 

The military lined the streets; 
the procession moved through the 
long straggling town. The rere was 
brought up by a cavalcade of magis- 
trates, chiefly on horseback; in the 
centre of this part of the procession 
rolled slowly on, to “ flogging pace,” 
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an open chariot, in which sat the Ma- 
jor, who ordered and directed the 
proceedings—we have no desire to de- 
scribe him—and by his side lolled a 
large, unwieldy person, with bloated 
face and slavering lip—the ruler of 
Connaught, the sheriff at George Ro- 
bert Fitzgerald’s execution—the great 
gauger-maker of the west—the Right 
Honourable. 

Let us drop the curtain. If this was 
not Connaught, it was Hell. 

We have only to remark that the 
scene, with all its horrors, would have 
been repeated in two of the other 
towns of the county, but for petitions 
to government from some of their in- 
bitants. 

Well—it was a frightful spectacle, 
horrifying and demoralising ; but it 
completely put an end to ribbonism 
in that district for many a year. 
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Think of those days, when Life was fresh and young, 

When all looked bright to our enraptured gaze ; 

When, like the Lark, our Hope still upward sprung ! 
Think of those days! 


Think of those days when, thrilling with delight, 

We first perused the poet’s deathless lays, 

Confessed the sway of Genius, and its might ; 
Think of those days ! 


Think of those days, when every friend we deemed 

Candid in censure, generous in praise, 

When nought of coldness or deceit we dreamed ; 
Think of those days! 


Think of those days when, nought of sordid cares 

Knowing, their mention chilled us with amaze ; 

When Grief’s fell power we owned not—nor Despair’s— 
Think of those days! 


Think of those days, when Death to us appeared 

A name—a shadow that eludes the gaze— 

A thing to be believed in, not be feared— 
Think of those days ! 


Think of those days ! 


Alas! the words are vain; 


We cannot call back years and youthful ways. 
Life draws us onward in a darkening train— 
Farewell, bright days ! 
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Wirn that important and most in- 
teresting division of the globe lying 
east of the straits of Malacca, compre- 
hended under the title of the Indian 
Archipelago, the names of two Euro- 
peans are intimately connected—that 
of Sir Stamford Raffles, who, thirty 
years ago, founded the settlement of 
Singapore, which has since become so 
great an emporium of trade—and that 
of Sir James Brooke, who has ap- 
peared before us as the herald of ci- 
vilisation in the Indian Archipelago. 
It is not easy, we acknowledge, for 
those who come wholly unaccustomed 
to a discussion of the subject, to per- 
ceive how one island, distant from us 
so many thousand miles, comparatively 
small in extent, can possibly exert any 
very startling influence upon civilisa- 
tion. The name of Borneo suggests as 
yet, though knowledge concerning it is 
rapidly increasing,no great associations, 
upon a cursory glance at the matter. 
It is supposed by the generality to be 
an obscure, unhealthy island, inhabited 
by wild tribes and ignorant savages ; 
that vast uninhabited swamps and 
marshes extend far into the interior, 
where, having penetrated, barrenness 
and sterility meet the gaze. Hence 
the wonder which has been raised in 
the minds of some by the well-de- 
served praise lavished upon Sir James 
Brooke, for having been the first to 
clear the mist of superstition from the 
eyes of a vast population, and for free- 
ing a trade formerly trammelled by 
odious restrictions, engendered by 
causes it will be our business hereafter 
to glance at. 

It is not Borneo alone, rich as it 
in reality is, whose civilisation and 
commerce we covet. It must be re- 
membered that Pulo Kalamantan is 
only one out of a vast chain, that mil- 
lions of fellow-creatures crowd in in- 
numerable islets; that in their un- 
known interior they possess incalcula- 
ble stores of wealth, consisting of the 
richest and rarest products of the 
earth—spices, gums, ivory, ebony, 
trepang, edible birds’-nest—a taste for 
which is rather increasing than dimi- 
nishing—-mother-of-pearl, tortoiseshell, 
gold, corn, timber, and tobacco. And 


it must not be forgotten that through 
these material means—by exchanging 
the products of the town of Manches- 
ter, and the hardware of Birmingham, 
for such stores as the natives can offer 
in return—we are enriching and be- 
nefiting ourselves, while we afford to 
them the means of happiness and com- 
fort; that we are linking in the bonds 
of social unity scattered and warlike 
tribes, and breathing over their isles 
the purifying and ennobling influence 
of the Gospel. What British heart 
would not feel a thrill of pleasure at 
hearing, in a temple among mangrove 
woods, from the lips of once untutored 
savages, the voice of thanksgiving and 
praise swelling up to the true God, 
instead of wild chants and supersti- 
tious invocations addressed to un- 
known deities ? 

When we last quitted the subject, 
Sir James Brooke had only just de- 
parted to take up his position as the 
authorised governor of Labuan, and 
the public mind has since been greatly 
occupied by anxious anticipations of 
all that he was destined to accomplish. 
But, though the hearts of enlightened 
and benevolent men accompanied him 
when he left our shores, there were 
not a few who, setting aside the com- 
mercial and trading benefits to be de- 
rived from our connexion with the 
Indian Archipelago, losing sight al- 
together of the incalculable advan- 
tages we were bestowing upon the 
natives, sought, for specious purposes, 
to undermine the position of the Ra- 
jah, and to cast out doubts concerning 
the wisdom and the policy of esta- 
blishing a governor,.or forming so dis- 
tant a settlement at all. To question 
the importance of the scheme, to dis- 
seminate false views concerning the 
climate and capabilities of Labuan and 
Borneo, were among the innocuous 
shafts hurled at the great and glorious 
scheme of freeing commerce in the 
Indian seas, and imparting to the na- 
tives the blessings of an enlightened 
civilisation. The Straits Times must 
be regarded as one of the organs of 
this home party, since it seeks every 
convenient opportunity to spread the 
most alarming of all reports—that 
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Labuan is only another and yet more 
fatal Sierra Leone—that parents who 
despatch their children, in government 
appointments, to that distant « 
are wilfully consigning them to pre- 
mature graves—that officers, wher 
they quit the of England for 
that destination, may bid them an eter- 
nal farewell. But the ex; 
who have ever visite d the island, and 
the positive testimor lV of those now 
residing upon it, convince us that it is 
only a wilful disr ry of all the rules 
which apply equ: 
country, and a pe 
in habits of 
render Borneo or a 
We speak not at ri 
sual information w 
amassed from reading the | 
of interested parties, but from the 
certain knowledg e now forming 
part of the infant aeons nt, and even 
from that of Sir James himself. The 
best proof that can be urged in favour 
of the climate is the fact, that, with the 
exception of two trifling at- 
tacks, he has enjoyed uninterrupted 
health during his sojourn in the island. 
It is true that much draining will be 
required before either Borneo or La- 
buan can become perfectly secure for 
all constitutions ; but, previous to any 
attempts at draining, it is very certain 
that abstaining trom e 
to the night air, and from all inter mpe- 
rate habits, was a guarantee 
to those who were located in Sarawak 
or Labuan. 

Borneo itself is so an island 
that some have conje ctured it to have 
been the scenes of many of the tak 
the * Thousand-and-One 
tertainments,” whose beauties wander- 
ing Arab adventurers have treasured up 
in their bosoms and carried back to 
their native cities, where they have 
spoken rapturously of the wild and 
romantic of the woods and 
hills. Approaching it from the sea, a 
line of undulating shore, clothed with 
the rich verdure of the mangrove and 
beautiful shrubs, makes its appearance, 
But on drawing nearer you perceive a 
slip of beach covered with fine sand, 
bounded by a hedge of the arroo-tree, 
resembling our fir. Broad rivers yield 
their waters to the ocean, gl uncing up 
whose openings you perceive a "rich 
vegetation bending over the edge of 
the placid streams, giving them the ap- 
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in the clear bright sun, of 
lakes fringed with the 
green. Thebeauty ofthese mag- 
nificent rivers, wandering down through 
from the slopes of the 
mountains of the interior, may readily 
bee by those who have at all 
studied the varied aspects under which 
nature develops itself in the Eastern 
Archipelago. The dense jungle, the 
tall trees, glimpses of 
mountain scenery, the fertile plain, and 
the villages raised above the 
habited s« a wild 
ful tribe, but sometimes form- 
ing the secluded haunts of the pirate 
who, with 33 wealth, le 
t life in 
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half 
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rneo yet yielded one- 
cultivated ; and this lovely spot, with 
its broad lakes, its rich pasture-lands, 
its glittering p yssessions, 
larger scale, a 
fringed 
markable group known as the 
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through the waters of the Eastern 
Seas. To pene 


sample of 
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on the surface of 


trate one by one into 
them, to become acquainted with their 
habits, manners, and customs, to dis- 
cover their capabilities for trade, and 
in one word, to civilisation 
throughout the whole length and 
breadth of the Indian Archip¢ lago ; 
such is, we boldly affirm, our object, 
nor will England desist, we feel assured, 

ether it be now, or in the progress 
of time, until the design be accom- 
plished. There is no other nation on 
the face of the globe capable of peace- 
fully subduing the inhabitants of the 
Archipelago; and having taken the first 
steps, it would be sheer madness to 
retreat, thus leaving the natives, with 
the taste of a more enlightened state, 
in a more hopeless condition than 
ever. It is like showing the starving 
man a morsel of bread and snatching 
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it rudely away from his grasp. The 
expense of the settlement at Labuan 
has been another great 
to the anti-Bornean party, 
outlay of a few thousands 


who set the 
’ against the 
millions hereafter to be realised by re- 
moving the restrictions from commerce. 
The first and paramount duty of Sir 


James Brooke is to sweep the seas of 


those vast buccaneering hordes by which 
they are infested, and this object he 
has ever had steadily in view. But 
all the inestimable advantages which 
trading have already derived 
from the partial abolition of piracy 
from the intricate 

Indian Seas, are detracted and deterio- 
rated from by the economical humani- 
tarians, who, to save the government 
(allowing they 
an object in 


vessels 


channels of the 


have so praiseworthy 
view), the ex; 
keeping up a settlement in Labuan, 
would sacrifice entirely 
the inhabitants, and the benefit we 
directly receive from connexion with 
the Archipelago. It is utterly im- 
nigg: urdly a system can 
obtain a very firm hold upon the minds 
of any but the most ig and 
blinded by prejudice. Those who 
prope rly understand the danger to 
which trade was exposed from the 
audacious hardihood of the piratical 
hordes, will consider no expense too 
great to render it secure and easy. It 
was not, as has been by some asserted, 
one single ship occasionally 


possible so 


norant 


assailed, 
nor one crew now and then murdered, 
but whole native fleets, hurrying to 
the annual fairs, were utterly de sstroyed 
by these lawless freebooters. Amongst 
the numerous industrious races in- 
habiting the islands, are whole tribes 
devoted to the exciting 
piracy. It must not be supposed that 
they constitute a handful of men, 
whose haunt is some secluded or un- 
known isle, whence they issue occasion- 
ally on a piratical expedition, as some 
writers, in the intensity of their igno- 
rance, would have the world believe, 
but a vast and organised body, whose 
numbers have not yet been correctly 
ascertained, who bole lly put forth to 
sea at certain periods of the year in 
large boats, well manned and armed, 
and with cruel determination, spread- 
ing like a vast web through the in- 
tricate channels of the Eastern Seas to 
attack and plunder every vessel that 
comes within their reach. Not satisfied 
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with cruising in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of their haunts, they set sail 
on long voyages during several months 
in the year, after which they return 
laden with rich stores to their homes. 
Incapable of fear, they scorn to enve- 
lope their movements in secrecy, but 
in the face of day lie in the open sea 
in wait for the first trading vessel, no 
matter to what nation it belongs, when, 
sometimes to the sound of music, and 
yells of defiance, they bear down upon 
the richly-laden ship, surround her, 
massacre the crew, and after rifling 
her of her stores, sink, or leave her 
drifting tenantless upon the sea. Some- 
times the pirate fleet, with its swift 
noiseless boats, steals stealthily down 
through the tree-shadowed waters of 
the narrow channels, and beneath the 
shelter of the jungle — its oar until 
the dead of night. A peaceful village 
has been seen in the evening-light clus- 
tering upon the beach on its raised plat- 
forms. Th : labour of the day is over, the 
song of the Dyak maiden floats on the 
air, the voice of children at their play 
makes a low murmur, the father leans 
from the long balcony running across 
the front of the little community of 
houses; gronps are busy here and 
there. Early they retire to rest, and 
perfect silence broods over the scene. 
The bright moonbeams play upon the 
waves, dotted with isles as far as the 
eye can re ach ; an undulating surface 
of jungle stretches interminably away 
in the background. Scarcely has the 
serenity of sleep stolen upon the spot, 
when the waters around the shore are 
disturbed by the movement of many 
keels, that cut the waves and produce 
a rippling murmur, unheard, save by 
the cruel marauders intent upon their 
prey. A hundred krisses are un- 
sheathed as the y set their foot on shore, 
and a loud ye ll of tr iumph bursts from 
their lips, as they find themselves se- 
cure upon the Village platform. In 
hopeless fear, the wretched victims 
fly to arms—the ery of despair from 
the mother, who, in dying perceives 
her little one borne away from her 
arms—the shriek of the maiden strug- 
gling with her captor—all mingle con- 
fusedly with the groans of the dying, 
and the loud yells of the pirate, who, 
krissing the aged, carries away into 
hopeless captivity the maiden and the 

i As a last act, a burning brand 
is applied to the frail tenement, and 
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soon a mass of forked flames rise into 
the air, while the buccaneering fleet 
again put to sea, and steer away before 
any alarm is given to the surrounding 
country. The morning sun rises upon 
a heap of black and smoking ruins. 

Such scenes are of frequent occur- 
rence in the Indian Archipelago. The 
burning of villages, the massacre of 
women and children are the constant 
practices of the freebooters wherever 
they steey their course. Whole vil- 
lages are constantly destroyed in this 
way; and while the natives of the 
Twelve Thousand Isles continue to be 
exposed to their attacks, it will be our 
duty to persecute their pirates, until 
we entirely exterminate them from 
these seas. 

Where do the pirates dwell? Not 
on some obscure island, as we have 
before remarked; but their homes are 
scattered far and wide over the Archi- 
pelago. No one coming abruptly upon 
the rude-built and strong villages inha- 
bited by these men could for one moment 
imagine the inhabitants to be the same 
who, at certain periods of the year, 
scour the seas on expeditions of depre- 
dation and murder. The utmost taste 


presides over the disposition of their 


gardens and houses; the height of 
rude luxury is displayed, and many of 
the productions of our own land have 
been found scattered in their dwel- 
lings, standing sometimes on perches 
raised forty feet above the ground. 
Their wives and families are decked 
with every savage ornament ; and 
while they remain at home, the free- 
booters appear to forget the daring 
exploits of the sea, in the peaceful en- 
joyments of domestic comforts. The 
life of the pirate, if investigated, would 
be found to be one of singular ro- 
mance and variety; but that of the 
less ferocious sea gipsys, skimming by 
day with their white-sailed prahus, 
over the ocean, and clustering by night 
near the shore, possesses in the highest 
degree the attributes of romance. At 
some future period, perhaps, we may 
enter upon a description of their 
career, with that of the domestic life 
and habits of the pirates. Our busi- 
ness is now wholly with the more ac- 
tive operations carried on in the 
Indian Archipelago. The suppression 
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of the widely-extended system of pi- 
racy is not an object to be accomplish- 
ed in a single day, though it is to be 
hoped that since the direction of the 
scheme is entrusted to the able hands 
of Sir James Brooke, it may be ac- 
complished in a much shorter period 
than it otherwise would have been. A 
great deal of culpable negligence, how- 
ever, has been manifested by the au- 
thorities in the affair, in not at all 
times furnishing Sir James Brooke 
with a sufficient force to repel the at- 
tacks of the buccaneers. At one 
period, while it was well known that 
a pirate fleet, twelve hundred strong, 
was cruising about the Indian seas, 
our settlement at Labuan was left in 
the following position:— There was 
the Maeander barge without any crew, 
being left in the charge of two men. 
Next, the Ranee steamer, with an en- 
gineer and stoker, two boys and two 
carpenters. Then came the Jolly Ba- 
chelor, a government private boat, 
manned from the Maeander with six 
men. And to complete the list, there 
was a small body of marines, of whom 
eighteen only were fit for active ser- 
vice.”* Such was the force which Sir 
James Brooke was to bring against a 
numerous and well-prepared hostile 
fleet, had they been attacked. This, 
however, is an instance which, though 
of frequent occurrence in the past his- 
tory of the Governor of Labuan, will, 
we trust, not again occur. 

We shall endeavour to give a brief 
outline of what has been accomplished 
in the Archipelago during the past 
year. Not the least important is the 
expedition to Borneo, undertaken for 
the purpose of conducting a treaty 
with the Sultan, who, it will be remem- 
bered, treacherously murdered his own 
relations, and was once actuated by 
the most unconquerable hatred of 
Great Britain. The interest awakened 
by the prospect of the expedition in 
the little settlement at Labuan was 
great, as, to most of those composing 
it, the scenes in which they were en- 
gaged were perfectly new, and they 
were naturally desirous of availing 
themselves of every opportunity of 
penetrating as far into the island as 
possible. The party consisted of Sir 
James Brooke, four or five officers, a 
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guard of five marines, and twenty- 
two sailors—distributed through the 
Jolly Bachelor, the Maeander’s barge, 
and another boat, and the steamer 
itself. Borneo’ river boasts of 
magnificent scenery, with beautiful 
undulating hills on either bank, very 
low, and covered with brushwood and 
diminutive jungle. When arrived at 
the city, an exciting scene presented 
itself in the busy market, which is held 
on the water. Hundreds of boats, 
paddled by women, with large um- 
brella hats, clustered in groups, star- 
ing at the steamer and its companions, 
and all sharing in apprehensions, im- 
mediately communicated through the 
whole, that the Europeans were come 
solely for the purpose of seizing on 
the capital, in return for the clandes- 
tine connexion of the Sultan with the 
pirates, which, though denied by some, 
is incontestably proved. The inter- 
view held with the Sultan was of an 
extremely interesting nature, the 
greatest respect being shown to the 
Rajah. Into details upon these points 
it is impossible at present to enter ; 
suffice it, that the object of the expe- 
dition was accomplished. A treaty 
with the Sultan was ratified; letters 
requesting the return of the relatives 
of Muda Hassim were obtained, and 
the Sultan had been induced to dis- 
patch letters to all parts of his domi- 
nions, authorising the natives to trade 
freely with Gabnar, from which they 
have hitherto been restrained by fear. 
Sir James Brooke also obtained from 
the old chieftain a promise to send 
down three hundred Jabourers, to 
work at the draining of Labuan ; and 
the expedition returned home per- 
fectly well satisfied with what it had 
achieved, and were soon busily en- 
gaged in making preparations for a 
similar visit to Sooloo, in order to con- 
clude a treaty with the Sultan of that 
place, or, in the event of a failure in 
that object, to chastise the notorious 
pirates who infect it. That group of 
islands, it is well known, constitutes 
the haunts of numerous piratical 
hordes. The Balanini issue from 
hence, and it is, therefore, most im- 
portant that some check should be im- 
posed upon their proceedings, either 
by treaty or otherwise. The Dutch 
had it in their design to seize upon the 
whole group, and the fact is esta- 
blished by all the recent lucubrations 
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of their journalists, as well as their 
intense disappointment at the recep- 
tion the Rajah met with They 
equipped a formidable expedition 
against the pirate Sultan of Sooloo, ar- 
rived at his capital, and summoned him 
to terms, but were welcomed with 
defiance and contempt. They next 
endeavoured to enforce their arguments 
by a succession of broadsides; but the 
Dutch vessels were no match for the 
storm of round shot, grape and canis- 
ter, which fell like hail from the pirate 
batteries, and were compelled, with 
disgrace, to seek refuge in the open 
sea. And yet we now find them com- 
plaining, that on their subsequent visit 
to the Sultan the natives showed them 
anything but a pleasant aspect. Nor 
was it to be expected that people, 
going with warlike demeanour, and 
rough, rude manners, should be re- 
ceived as friends. ‘The whole policy 
of the Dutch in the Indian Archipe- 
lago is marked by anything but a con- 
ciliatory spirit, and with this known 
character, it was not to be anticipated 
that they should meet with a welcome 
in the Sooloo isles. The very way in 
which the Dutch plenipotentiary set 
about his business was hostile. M. 
Grenovius despotically informs the Sul- 
tan, that if he will not perform an im- 
possible act within three days, he shall 
consider him at enmity with the Ne- 
therlands government. This impossi- 
bility was to deliver up, probably, a 
phantom captive who, the Dutch as- 
serted, was detained in captivity by 
the Sultan. Into these matters, how- 
ever, we cannot further enter at pre- 
sent, than to observe, that from the 
mild and forbearing tone adopted by 
the Sultan on other occasions, we 
think the account the Dutch minister 
gives of his reception was grossly ex- 
aggerated. For our own part, we had 
not to form a fresh alliance, but to re- 
new those friendly relations formerly 
subsisting between the Sooloos and 
the British government. One word 
more with respect to the Dutch. Their 
object is to obtain an extensive trade 
in every island with which they esta- 
blish relations, and to taboo whole 
countries—hiding their products until 
they find it convenient to use them for 
their own exclusive enrichment. With 
England the opposite path has ever 
been taken. To throw open the ports 
to the free trade of all nations, and to 
I 
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benefit the whole of mankind, such 
has been her policy. The most noto- 
rious pirates, it is well known, inhabit 
the Sooloo group; but no method for 
curtailing their power could possibly 
have been taken better than opening up 
a friendly intercourse with the native 
power, who, linked with us, would 
find it his interest to subdue, as far as 
possible, those wild and restless spirits 
who inhabit his dominion, and with 
whom he is linked. Large pirate com- 
munities 4re established in villages and 
towns in the group, who possess an 
extraordinary amount of riches. Con- 
stituting, as Sooloo doves, one of the 
most important of the many pirate 
haunts, we gain an immense advantage 
by establishing a friendly treaty with 
the Sultan. 

On the 23d of May, then, this ex- 
pedition, which has given offence to 
so many persons, started for Sooloo in 
the Nemesis, which had on board Sir 
James Brooke and suite, and experi- 
enced, at every place where they stopped 
the greatest attention and marked dis- 
tinction. At Kimanis, one of the 
most picturesque of the Bornean 
villages, they put in to take in pro- 
visions. Situated in a secluded spot, 
a series of magnificent landscapes 
sweep round it. The houses are 
substantial and well built; all who 
have ever visited it, describe it as one 
of the most charming villages near the 
coast. Our readers who are familiar 
with the events which formerly took 
place in Borneo, will recollect it was 
here that the Pangaran Usop and 
his brother were overtaken and slain, 
after the massacre of Muda Hassim. 
He was buried near the town. The 
tomb stands upon an eminence, in an 
extremely picturesque situation. They 
were strangled in a house near at 
hand, and are said to have met their 
death quietly, and with resignation. 

In the first island belonging to the 
Sooloo group, Cagayan Sooloo, they 
found the people at first much dis- 
posed to prevent their landing ; but on 
a demonstration of peaceful intentions, 
some of the party were allowed to go 
on shore and examine the aspect of the 
country. A fine meadow land spread 
for a considerable distance over this 
beautiful little island, until it was lost 
in the jungle. On advancing, they 
found a fresh water lake, forty feet 
above the level of the sea, from which 
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it was divided only by a narrow wall 
of sand-stone. A superstitious belief 
prevented the natives from venturing 
1ear its waters. On examination it 
was discovered to be of considerable 
depth, surrounded by lovely scenery, 
down to the very edge of the water, 
while the soil of the island was fertile, 
and the climate agreeable and soft. 
Advancing further, the expedition 
speedily arrived at Sooloo, no less re- 
markable for the rich verdure of its 
landscapes than the other portions of 
the group. It is impossible not to ex- 
perience a feeling of some regret when 
we behold spots so unequalled in 
beauty in the possession of lawless 
and savage tribes, who, however rich 
in worldly possessions, are yet wholly 
unable to turn them to the best ad- 
vantage, even for themselves. The 
Nemesis reached Sooloo onthe 27th 
May, firing a salute of twenty-one guns 
as she entered the bay, and next day 
Sir James, accompanied by a portion 
of his suite, landed and paid a visit to 
the Sultan, by whom he was very 
cordially received. After the cus- 
tomary interchange of civilities, Sir 
James addressed the assembled Datus 
in the Malay language, and informed 
them of the purpose for which he had 
made this friendly visit to their island, 
concluding by handing them the treaty 
for their examination and approval, 
after which he retired. All their pro- 
ceedings were conducted in the midst 
of perfect quiet and order. The room 
in which the audience took place, was, 
according to the custom of the Sooloos, 
crowded with some hundreds of per- 
sons; but the most profound silence pre- 
vailed while the Sultan and Datus 
were engaged in considering, one by 
one, the articles of the treaty. A 
very short time sufficed to show that 
it was one to which they could unani- 
mously agree, and, accordingly, the 
Sultan and Datus with one voice pro- 
claimed their willingness to sign it. 
The next evening, without any parade or 
ceremony, Sir James again visited the 
Sultan; the audience-chamber was, as 
usual, thronged with the native popula- 
tion—some armed with krisses and sum- 
pitans, while all were decorated in the 
most fantastic mé inner, their wild eyes 
gleaming with satisfaction and curious 
deli ght upon the English Rajah, who 
pleased them exceedingly by his frank 
manner and open bearing. Once his 
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very name was a terror to the inhabi- 
tants of Sooloo; but his late visits 
completely altered their conception of 
his character. 

The conversation which ensued upon 
the ratification of the treaty was of 
the most friendly nature. Chocolate 
aud sweetmeats were handed round, 
and the sitting was prolonged to avery 
late hour. The chiefs showed them- 
selves not only willing but eager to 
enter into friendly relations with the 
British, and the expedition returned 
shortly afterwards to Sarawak, per- 
fectly well pleased with their visit, Just 
in time to prepare for a hostile demon- 
stration against the Sarebas and 
Sakarran pirates, the most trouble- 
some of all the buccaneering hordes. 
The proceedings which had taken 
place with respect to these tribes have 
been, we are aware, of much debate, 
and the conduct of Sir James has been 
strongly animadverted upon by ; 
whose sole excuse for the conduct they 
pursue is the perfect ignorance they 
exhibit with respect to the real facts 
of the case. They assert that the 
Sakarrans are not pirates, but a 
peaceful tribe of men; when it is well 
known that there is no safety on the 
high seas from them; that all na. 
tions, all -tribes, all ages are equally 
in danger from their attacks. To 
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these facts the whole population of 


Banjar, the Dutch residents and 
officers, the English at Sarawak, the 
Malays of Sarawak, Samaharahan, 
Sadong, Linga, Kaluka, Siriki, 
Rejang, &c., &c., with many other 
rivers, bear testimony. They are 
perfectly aware of the atrocities com- 
mitted by the Sakarrans, and unani- 
mously concur with the British govern- 
ment in desiring their extermination. 
Sir James has been charged with blood- 
thirsty propensities, and desirous of 
shedding innocent blood. We re- 
member the expression used some time 
since “by one of the anti-Bornean 
party about the sentimental puffing of 
Sir James, but it shrew dly strikes us that 
the term sentimental is far more applica- 
ble to — who will defend the cause 
of a cruel and murderous race of men 
like the Sakarrans and Sarebas, but 
are capable of experiencing no sympa- 
thy with the unfortunate natives, who 
daily fall victims to their reckless de- 
predations. Within the short space 
of six months four large fleets were 
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devastating the coast, and six hundred 
lives were sacrificed; therefore, the 
recent procees lings against pirates, by 
all who know anythi: ”g of the matter, 
must be reg wded in the light rather 
of a dee aggressive act. 
However this may be, Sir James, im- 
mediately on his return from Sooloo, 
prepared for his attack against the Sa- 
karrans, who had been committing 
various atrocities deserving summary 
punishment. They had visited a part 
of the Sari rritory in a foray for 
human skulls, and carried off seventy 
heads. Information was brought in 
th at a large pirate fleet, of ninety- 
eight vessels, bad sailed towards the 
Rej ing. Properly to understand the 
operations that took place, we must 
recall to our s’ recollection the 
position of the several rivers up which 
it was necessary to divide our * forces. 
There are in Borneo four streams, 
running nearly parallel »upon the banks 
of which it was supposed likely pirates 
would assemble—viz., the Kanowit, 
Rejang, Sarebas, and Sakarran. 
Natccan means of escape were - 
forded them, since the Kanowit is 
branch of the R Jang ; and the Lipat 
branchof the Kaluka als¢ ca yrdedthem 
egress in necessity. Some 
months had been expended in prepar- 
ing for this expedition, which was by far 
the most important ever yet fitted out 
against the pirates. The brigs Alba- 
tross and Royalist, along with the Ne- 
mesis and seven European boats, were 
the force to be employed. To distri- 
bute these in the best possible position 
was now the care of the Rajah. He 
dispatched the Royalist to anchor up 
the Batang Lupar, opposite the Linga 
branch, to. protect the Balow village. 
The Rajah himself, with twenty-five 
native prahus and two European cut- 
ters, was to watch the Kaluka; while 
the Nemesis, with-five European and 
nearly forty Dyak boats, assisted by 
the little Ranee, was sent to blockade 
the Sarebas, for which point it was 
supposed the pirates would make in 
their return from the Rejang; and 
when they should perceive the steamer 
with its large force, it was naturally 
conjectured they would make for the 
Kaluka, two miles further. In at- 
tempting to regain their haunts, they 
would encounter the war-steamer and 
her allies, which were to follow them 
immediately ; so that the chances were 
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the whole fleet would be destroyed. 
The plan was concerted with the ut- 
most ability, thus proving that Sir 
James possessed an intimate knowledge 
of the foe against whom he was mov- 
ing. They had started from Sarawak 
the 24th of last July, and on the 31st 
the boats sent out to reconnoitre gave 
notice of the approach of an immense 
fleet of the enemy. 

The sun was then setting behind 
the hills, and imparted to the scene a 
singularly picturesque appearance. At 
a little distance from the mouth of the 
Kaluka, in perfect stillness, the Rajah 
and his company lay on the waters 
motionless, waiting for the proper mo- 
ment to take their stand. At length, 
fearing lest the Nemesis might not re- 
ceive the intelligence, he fired a rocket 
into the air, and then moved forward 
so as to spread his force along the 
entrance of the stream. No sooner 
had he taken up his position, than a 
dark mass, formed by the enemy’s ad- 
vancing fleet, was perceived a-head,. 
Another rocket was fired—a signal an- 
swered by the natives with a fierce yell 
of defiance to the advancing foes—and 
again the same silence as before brood- 
ed over the scene. The sun had set ; 
and the moon, partially obscured by 
clouds, rose upon the scene, now be- 
came one of interest. On either hand 
rose the shores, covered with dark 
jungle, contrasting strangely with the 
glittering and slightly-agitated waters, 
shining like silver between the prahus, 
crowded with men, silently, anxiously, 
with their arms prepared, watching 
the signal for the fight. Suddenly 
from the sea burst a fierce yell of de- 
fiance from thousands of throats, min- 
gled with the sounds of martial music, 
and occasional firing of artillery. Per- 
ceiving the reception they were likely 
to encounter at the mouth of the Ka- 
luka, they made a sudden rush towards 
the Sarebas, while their yells gradually 
subsided into an indistinct murmur. 
The Nemesis now fired a rocket, and 
displayed a blue light, to announce 
that she was prepared; and a brisk 
encounter followed. The pirates di- 
vided on perceiving that there was 
little chance of escape ; and Comman- 
ders Everest and Willmeshurst, from 
the Albatross and Royalist, pushed 
forward, each in command of a well- 
armed cutter, to meet the enemy, while 
a discharge of rockets and guns poured 
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forth over the waves, now distinctly 
visible, from the fact that the moon 
was partially obscured, and darkness 
hung over the sea. The scene was 
now one of great excitement: at every 
moment the sound of heavy cannon 
boomed upon the air, and rapid vol- 
leys of musketry followed one upon 
the other, illumining the surrounding 
scene with a vivid though evanescent 
glare. Never had those waters wit- 
nessed a similar display of British power 
and determination. The Nemesis now 
advanced straight upon the enemy’s 
fleet, and rolled in her broadside of 
grape, and canister, and round shot, 
from her heavy 32-pounders. The 
European boat, under Captain Farqu- 
har, pressed forward and endeavoured 
to close with the foe, but were unable 
to effect this, owing to the low water 
near the shore ; but, instead, they 
drove the enemy towards Sandy Point, 
from whence they were once more 
compelled to retire. The encounter 
every moment grew more desperate, 
and the anxiety increased as to the even- 
tual issue of the contest, though our 
officers, it may be presumed, felt pretty 
secure in the consciousness that they 
should be enabled to overcome the 
wild tribes, however hardy and re- 
lentless they might be, and accus- 
tomed to warfare upon the seas. 
The foe were well provided with 
arms; they were brave and deter- 
mined, and attacked us with the ut- 
most vigour and ferocity. But ow- 
ing tothe bad practice of their gun- 
ners their fire was very inefficient. 
The destructive fire poured from the 
Nemesis, and the other boats, at length 
sent some of their vessels stern fore- 
most down into the ocean, with all on 
board; others blew up into the air; 
some were blown to atoms, and the 
pirates themselves, struck down by 
hundreds, so that the sea was literally 
crimsoned with their blood ; and when 
the panic seized them, and they ran 
their prahus hastily ashore, and es- 
caped into the jungle, the waves were 
strewn with wrecks and floating corpses. 
The next morningit was discovered that 
the enemy had lost about ninety boats, 
and more than six hundred men in the 
engagement, while on our side not 
above six were shot. The rumour states 
that about two thousand were slain; 
but if we estimate the loss at about 
half we shall probably arrive nearer 
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to the true state of the case. The 
Rajah then moved up the Pakan, and 
we shall give the account of his pro- 
ceedings there from an unpublished 
letter, written by one of the party en- 
gaged in the attack. We were un- 
able to insert our correspondent’s ac- 
count of the former affair, in his own 
words, from the extreme length to 
which they extended. The following, 
however, will, in his terse and graphic 
language, convey some idea of the next 
proceedings of the Governor of La- 
buan:— 


“ Senawal, Sept. 2let, 1849, 

“My dear V .—-I promised in 
my last letter to write you some ac- 
count of the deaths of Bunsi and Ta- 
jong, two young Dyak chiefs, who 
were very great favourites of ours. I 
must fulfil my promise, however, now, 
and I know of no better way than co- 
pying that day’s proceedings from my 
journal. 

*« August, &c.—We were to start 
at three o’clock in the morning, but a 
forward movement was not made till 
nearly six o'clock. We had not pro- 
ceeded very many miles, when a felled 
tree gave notice of the enemy being 
aware of our approach. Slow and 
heavy work it is to cut through trees ; 
for the timber severed near the earth, 
falling into the river, blocks up one 
side, while the thick branches form 
an almost impenetrable barrier on the 
other. Nosooner was one cut through 
than another presented itself, and this 
work continued till past ten o’clock. 
Sometimes we advanced a quarter of a 
mile, then only a few yards, encounter- 
ing sometimes large trees, sometimes 
small; but whether small or great, very 
tiring work. Had the fleet not been 
crushed outside, had the Sarebas many 
muskets, they might have killed half our 
force before we could have got at them, 
for the heavy jungle would have effec- 
tually shelteredthem. Asit was, we kept 
a good look out, rifle in hand, ready to 
fire on the first sign of an enemy. At 
length we came to atree at least a 
yard in diameter. For some time the 
axes were at work, but little progress 
being made, it was at last determined 
to march overland, so we fell back a 
little and breakfasted. 

The plan that was arranged was this 
—Callong, Bunsi, and Tajong, tbe 
three eldest sons of the Orang-Kaya, of 
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Lundu, were with their men to lead the 
way, open the path, and remove the dan- 
gers—(these aresharp pieces of bamboo 
stuck in the ground so as to inflict very 
severe wounds)—while a strong party 
of Malays were to protect them. The 
Europeans and native force to follow, 
while an adequate force remained to 
protect the boats. On the left bank 
of our position, a thick jungle reached 
the water's edge—on the right, the 
ground, partially cleared, presented 
thick clumps of bamboos, and rose 
into a little hill. The marines and 
sailors were landed, and collected in a 
body on the top. Everything was in 
active preparation. Some of us had 
returned to the boats, to get com- 
pletely ready, when suddenly a distant 
yell—a volley of musketry—shouts 
and cries—a bustle on the summit of 
the hill—the English forming into 
line—told that something of impor- 
tance had happened. We rushed on 
shore. At first no explanation could 
be given of the alarm. Some cried, 
*Callong is dead’—others, Bunsi— 
others, Tajong; some that all three 
were killed; when the return of a 
Dyak, bearing a wounded man, gave 
the first intelligence. He said they 
were ahead, when a party of the Sare- 
bas dashed out, and killed a great 
many. He _ himself was_ severely 
wounded. He believed that all the 
young chiefs were dead ; he was sure 
that one was. The return of the 
headless trunk of Bunsi, and the fright- 
fully mangled body of Tajong, told 
the dreadful news. However, Callong, 
the eldest, and my favourite, had 
escaped. Bunsi, when quite young, 
was the first of the Lundus that came 
to meet the Rajah when he visited 
their tribe. He brought the Rajah a 
white cork, and giving it to him, the 
young lad said, ‘ It is the only thing I 
have to present, pray accept it.” He 
was a quiet, modest fellow, with the 
most amiable temper, but as brave as a 
lion. Tajong was a fine bold fellow, 
but too arrogant and boastful. 

‘¢ Not knowing the strength of the 
enemy, and wishing to be prepared, 
the Europeans were ordered to fall 
back a little, and form a line on the 
summit of the hill. This slightly re- 
trograde movement began to produce 
a panic amongsome of the natives, who 
imagined the Europeans were retreat- 
ing, and they commenced shouting and 
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rushing to their boats. At first I 
thought that the enemy in overpowering 
force were advancing, but the Rajah, 
speaking quietly to the men as they 
passed, laughingly said, ‘Don't be 
afraid, let us advance.’ This had its 
immediate effect, and they followed 
him in crowds. Quiet being restored, 
we heard some account of the skir- 
mish. The clearing party had ad- 
vanced some hundred yards into the 
bamboo jungle, when Tajong, high- 
spirited but rash, pushed on a-head, 
and was followed by his elder brother. 
Over-confident, they were almost un- 
armed, and without their fighting- 
jackets, and had advanced with a few 
men beyond immediate support. Ta- 
jong and Bunsi were stooping to feel 
for ranjoes, when, from behind a thick 
bamboo clump, out dashed a party of 
the enemy, and cut them down before 
they could draw parangs. Calong, 
seeing his danger, dashed back, and 
was saved 3 and the immediate advance 
of the Malays, who poured in a volley, 
saved those that were wounded, and 
inflicted some loss upon the Sarebas. It 
was a melancholy hour for the old 
Orang- Kaya of Lundu, the father, who 
was but a little way behind. He felt 
proud of his sons, but especially proud 
of ‘Tajong; yet first could only find 
vent for his grief in bitter revilings of 
those whom he accused of deserting 
his boys. He retired with his tribe to 
the boats, and sent Calong to the 
Rajah, to request permission to return 
and bury his children. The surviving 
son came. In a subdued voice he said, 
*I have lost my two younger brothers.’ 
¢ Tell the Orang- Kaya,’ said the Rajah, 
‘not to grieve ; his sons died like brave 
men.’ A proud, though faint smile of 
satisfaction was for a second visible ; 
public praise from such lips was to 
them the greatest comfort. Unwilling 
to allow his brothers’ death to pass 
unrevenged, Calong intended to return 
after burying them near the steamer. 
At first he wished to remain, but his 
father dissuaded him. One would 
have thought that the measure had 
been full, but another event was still 
to happen to fill it to overflowing. The 
Ranee little steam-tender had been 
left some distance down, and a cutter, 
bearing the dead body of a sailor, 
arrived at the same time that the 
Lundu boat passed. There was 
little bustle in the steamer: a rope 
caught the hammer of a musket, left 
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cocked by shameful carelessness ; it 
went off; the ball passed between two 
of the officers, grazed a boy, struck 
the Orang-Kaya’s son-in-law, killing 
him on the spot, and finished by 
burying itself in the heart of a Malay. 
The old man, completely overcome, 
burst into a flood of tears; and, 
holding up his fingers to the officers, 
could only say, ¢ Three sons in one 
day,’ and continued his melancholy 
journey. From him the enemy could 
expect no mercy; twelve of the 
fugitives from the fleet fell by the 
hand of the Lundus, in their passage 
down the river. It would be of 
little use to enter into the rest of the 
day’s proceedings. The Sarebas were 
disturbed by rockets, and some spies 
in the trees got peppered. I had a 
shot or two at a fellow who perse- 
veringly showed himself at the top of 
a tree, reconnoitering our movements. 
The distance (two hundred yards) was 
too great to tell whether it had any 
effect or not. I hope I shot him; it 
would lessen their triumph over the 
head of Bunsi, which they carried off, 
otherwise I care not for firing except 
in an engagement. If the enemy 
came in my way, I should fire and 
kill ; otherwise there is no pleasure in 
knowing that you have drilled a hole 
through a man with a rifle-bullet.” 

The party then returned, and navi- 
gated the Rejang river for a hundred 
and fifty miles, burning and destroying 
the houses and property of 2000 
people. 

We have given a brief outline of 
the late proceedings against the pirates 
of the Indian Archipelago; and our 
hope is, that no one, after perusing 
an account of the atrocities perpetrated 
by them, will suffer their minds to be 
biassed by a single feeling of sympathy 
for their well-merited fate. They 
had returned, gorged with plunder, 
from one of their expeditions, after 
destroying whole villages, and lading 
their prahus with cargoes of unhappy 
slaves. On board one of the prahus 
the headless trunk of a woman was 
found, whoin they had probably mas- 
sacred in their resentment. Such is 
one instance, out of a hundred similar 
which we could describe ; and it is such 
harrowing and inhuman barbarities 
that, in our opinion, justify Sir James 
Brooke in the active and decisive mea- 
sures which he has so boldly adopt- 
ed. 
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Ir any of our readers have been in the 
habit of reading the Irish provincial 
journals, they cannot fail to have ob- 
served that, within the last twelve 
months, the amusement of private thea- 
tricals has been resorted to in various 
parts of Ireland. The military have 
been the chief promoters of this bril- 
liant diversion, but they have received 
help from the civilians, and in demure 
Belfast, as well as at pleasure-seeking 
Cork, the histrionic art has been exhi- 
bited of late by amateurs, whose efforts 
to please have been, on the whole, very 
successful. 

That the Irish would not only be 
partial to theatrical amusements, but 
that they would also excel in mimetic 
representations, are almost obvious 
from their plastic nature and mercu- 
rial temperament. Whatever ethno- 
logists may decide upon the social qua- 
lities of Celts and Saxons, it is very 
certain that the Gaelic temperament 
is peculiarly fitted to artists, and espe- 
cially to those who wear the sock and 
buskin. The Irish have been ex- 
tremely prolific inactors of superior ex- 
cellence. Quin and Macklin stood in 
the front rank of the histrionic art, 
and were excelled only by Garrick. 

30th Mossop and Spranger Barry were 
actors whose talents were honoured 
with marked applause. Of famous 
and beautiful actresses, from the days 
of the brilliant Woffington, Ireland, 
can boast several. Mrs. Clive and Mrs. 
Abington were Irish; Miss Farren 
(afterwards Countess of Derby) was 
daughter of a Cork apothecary, who 
dwelt in those “ groves of the pool” 
celebrated by the facetious Millikin ; 
Mrs. Glover, that most accomplishe i 
actress, whose humour is thoroughly 
“racy of the soil,” is an Irishwoman. 
Last of all, we can point to the pathe- 
tic and beautiful O'Neill—the orna- 
ment of her profession and her sex. 
Besides these, a whole list of second- 
ary talents—not to be spoken of with 
slight—can be named, from the days 
of Woodward to that of Hudson, 
as proving the success of Irish ta- 
lent on the stage. It is asserted 
that Charles Kean is a_ native 
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of Waterford; and it is_ believ- 
ed that Ireland has a claim to one of 
his parents, as likewise in the case 
of Macready, whose father was an 
Irishman. It is worthy of remark, 
that the greast boast of the British 
stage, Garrick, was of French extrac- 
tion (Carrique), his grandfather hav- 
ing been the first of his family settled 
in England; and certainly “ Little 
Davy,” in his cormorant vanity and 
prodigious ingenuity—his perpetual 
sparkle, and soci ial pleasantry—was 
thoroughly a Frenchman. 

The great number of Irish who have 
attained to excellence on the stage, is 
one of the most remarkable facts we 
know in the social history of our 
people. The difficulties which Irish 
actors had to encounter are not 
easily described, and nothing but 
genuine excellence could have put 
them in the rank which they attained. 
Amongst the difficulties in their way, 
we — only advert to the dreaded 
“Trish brogue. A coarse and bad 
method of speaking is detected sooner 
on the stage, than either at the bar or 
in the pulpit. In a mimetic exhibi- 
tion, the histrionic artist is necessarily 
more exposed to personal criticism 
than the political orator or the divine, 
simply because his main business is to 
address the ear and eye—the poet 
whose words he declaims being the 
real speaker to the understanding of 
the audience; whereas in the senate, 
a vigorous debater, even with harsh 
and grating tones like Mr. Sheil, will 
not fail to please his audience, by 
means of the matter of his speech, 
presented vividly, with brillianey of 
diction and strength of dialectics. 

Could all the training of the best 
elocutionists enable an actor with the 
voice of Mr. Sheil to be tolerated on 
the stage? No! the very gods in the 
galleries would mimic his discordant 
tones. *Or, to illustrate the point in 
another way, take the case of Henry 
M: wston, now pls iying in Phelps’s com- 
pany at Sadler's W ells. Marston has 
some capital points as an actor; his 
conceptions are clear, and he has the 
plasticity required by the stage; but 
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his voice is hideous. It is gastric, and 
disagreeable to the last degree, and 
prevents him attaining that rank in 
his profession which his mental quali- 
ties and knowledge of the stage would 
otherwise enable him to reach. 

Thus, with the aversion of English 
audiences to the Irish brogue, and 
with the peculiarity of Irish declaim- 
ers generally speaking more vehe- 
mently than is required, one might 
have supposed that the Stage—the 
calling of all others most exposed to 
ignorant and flippant criticism—the 
Stage, which every apprentice and 
squat citizen supposes himself com- 
petent to dissert upon—would have 
been the last place wherein Irish talent 
would have received from English 
audiences the reward of applause. 

And yet we might feel assured that 
a people like the Irish would be pro- 
lific in theatrical artists. Suppleness 
and strength are the. qualities most 
required for the Stage. There must 
be that plastic element which easily 
assumes a variety of forms, and there 
must exist, in conjunction with it, that 
extraordinary strength of frame which 
enables the actor to endure the ar- 
duous and protracted fatigues of the 
profession. The rarity of finding per- 
sons who unite muscular strength 
with mercurial volatility, is the reason 
why there have been so few great 
actors. The great actor and the great 
orator must each be strong and sensi- 
tive; and sturdiness is seldom united 
with sensibility. Garrick had both 
qualities to a high degree; so had 
Mrs, Siddons and Miss O'Neill. In 
the Irish people generally there is a 
certain physical union of these oppo- 
site qualities of strength and suscepti- 
bility ; and in this respect they are not 
unlike the ancient Greeks, to whom 
divers writers have assimilated their 
psychological as well as physiological 
character. Hence results the number 
of eminent Irish actors and actresses ; 
and to a similar cause might be as- 
signed the number of Irish orators. 
The materials for a history of the 








Irish stage exists in a great variety of 
miscellaneous writers ; but though the 
matter is abundant, the history of the 
Stage in Ireland, like the narrative of 
our country’s public fortunes, is desul- 
tory in its nature. ‘ Hitchcock’s* View 
of the Irish Stage,” bringing it down to 
1774, and published in 1788, is authen- 
tic and circumstantial, but it is a dull 
chronicle, and written in a bad style, 
that of a mere theatrical underling, 
who looked up to actors, not as great 
artists, but as great personages. It is, 
however, a work of very decided value, 
and has one great merit—its im- 
partiality. It is at once free from 
adulation and abuse, and is perspicuous, 
if not pleasing: Victor’st two volumes 
are trivial and tedious, not containing 
any valuable matter. In the second 
volume of the * Transactions of the 
Royal Irish Academy,” there isan essay 
on the history of the Irish stage by 
Cooper Walker, which is made much 
use of in the first chapter of Hitch- 
cock’s work, but the essay itself is brief 
and incomplete, and not very interest- 
ing except to the mere antiquarian. 
But the most fertile source of infor- 
mation about the Irish Stage is to 
be found in the numerous lives of 
actors. Carlyle has said that the 
only lives worth reading in English 
literature, are those of actors—that 
*‘ vagabond” and amusing race of ad- 
venturers—and to some extent he is 
right. There is nothing more remark- 
able in the lives of the actors than the 
very large space which is devoted to 
Ireland in those recollections of their 
lives, and the strong impression made 
on them by Ireland and the Irish. 
One of the most amusing of them ex- 
claims “ Ireland, the precious soil con- 
secrated to every actor’s memory, by 
the dearest and merriest remembran- 
ces! Ireland, the proverbial green 
spot in the arid desert of the unfortu- 
nate comedian !"$ 

So large is the space occupied by 
the Irish in the memoirs of the actors 
who have treated of their adventures, 
that any one writing a history of this 





* « An Historical View of the Irish Stage, to the close of the Season of 1788.” By 






Robert Hitcheock. It is dedicated to the Earl of Grandison, and a long list of 


subscribers’ names is in the first volume, 


+ “ History of the Theatres of London and Dublin from 1730.” By Mr. Victor, 


ex-manager ‘I’. R. D. London 1761. 


t “Bernard's Recollections,” vol. i. p. 222. 
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country, from 1688, should make refer- ers” isa dull work, on a most de- 
ence to their memoirs for sketches of _lightful subject ; but occasionally there 
manners andsocietyin the pastcentury. is a strong and clear summary of the 
The life of O’Keeffe* is particularly merits of the various artists treated 
valuable in this respect, and abounds of.§ Cibbers * Apology for his Life” 
in curious and minute particulars of stands at the head of theatrical bio- 
society in Ireland, and the style has graphy, and will for ever preserve its 
internal evidence of authenticity. The author’sname. It is written in a style 
work seems to have been jotteddown of charming ease, and sprightly grace- 
by an amanuensis, from the talk of fulness, and would give its author a 
O'Keeffe, when he had grown blind, literary fame, even if he had never 
while his mental faculties were written The Careless Husband. There 
thrown back upon his memory of the _ is one sentence in it which, for genuine 
past. There isa natural and simple eloquence of style, for strong sentiment 
air through those two volumes which and suitable diction, may be placed 
gives them much interest, and takes against any to be foundin Temple, Bo- 
them entirely out of the class to which _ lingbroke, or Addison, It is when Cib- 
Barrington belongs. His picture of Ire- ber, after describing Betterton, and 
land, at p.p. 118,119, is extremely curi- lamenting his in: ability by words to con- 
ous; andeven though fancy lent its hues vey to his reader an adequate idea of 
the picture is not devoid of re: ulity.t¢ the old actor, finely breaks forth :— 
Michael Kelly’s Memoirst published Pity it is that the momentary beau- 
in the same year as O'Keeffe’s, were by ties flowing from a harmonious elo- 
no means of such value. Withthe ex- cution cannot, like the graces of poetry, 
ception of two or three particulars be their own record ; that the ani- 
of some interest about Sheridan, they mated graces of the player can live no 
contain no valuable matter, and must longer than the instant breath or mo- 
be treated as mere book-making. ‘“‘Ber- tion that present them, or at best can 
nard’s Recollections,” already quoted, _ but faintly glimmer through the me- 
are written with far more literary mory of a few surviving spectators.” 

talent than the works of Kelly or Moore, in his life of Sheridan, observes 
O’Keeffe. The style is occasionally very that the sentiment expressed in the 
racy, andthe two volumesarethrough- sentence we have quoted, would not 
out brisk and readable, though here _ receive additional grace if it were put 
and there an air of Joe Millerism is in verse. 

too glaring. “ Galt’s Lives of the Play- In the forty-sixth volume of the 


* “ Recollections of the Life of John O'Keeffe, written by Himself.” London: 
1826. 

¢ There is now living in this city a venerable gentleman whose recollection of 
past times in Ireland is of singular freshness and aceuracy.. We allude to Sir 
Richard Kellett—the oldest member of the Irish baronetage—now in the 89th year 
of his age, and in the perfect possession of all his intellectual faculties—a polished 
gentleman of the old school—whose convers sation at once interests and instructs. 

t ‘* Reminiscences of Michacl Kelly.” 2 vols. London, 1826, 

§ “ Lives of the Players.” By John Galt, author of “ Annals of the Parish.” 2 
vols. London: 1831. In this work, containing pp. 315 and 318, not less than thirty- 
six performers are treated of—from Betterton to Mrs. Siddons ; but in epitomising 
their lives, the spirit has entirely evaporated, and a twaddling vein of sentiment 
runs through what is little better than a hackney compilation. In somes cases he 
is flagrantly unjust—as when he attempts to damn the reputation of Arthur Mur- 
phy as aman of “ respectable mediocrity.” There are a class of mongrel critics who, 
because Arthur Murphy was neither a Johnson in criticism, a She ridan in the 
drama, or a Burke in eloquence, think right to assault his memory. No true lover 
of literature or the drama could speak of Murphy’s name otherwise than with 
respect. His Widow Belmour in the Way to Keep Him requires first-rate talents; 
and it would be difficult to name a female part in English comedy requiring 
a greater range of powers in an actress for its true representation. His trans- 
lation of Tacitus will alw ays remain a standard work; and as a piece of writing, 
is far the best our literature possesses of prose tri anslation from the classics. It 
is at once smooth and spirited, and is as fair an interpretation of the great ori- 
ginal as could be exhibited in English idiom. 
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Edinburgh Review there is an Essay 
on the Private Theatricals of Europe, 
by Moore. [t contains much far- 
fetched and curious reading, and glit- 
ters with the bizarrerie of the wri- 
ter's prose style. But the essayist 
gives only three pages to the subject 
of Irish theatricals. The essay, 
however, is very pleasing, and well 


merits reprint, with certain other of 


the brilliant writer’s prose composi- 
tions. 

We could, indeed, wish that the 
“ General History of the Stage’ had 
fallen into the hands of one competent 
to do justice to it. But tothe history 
of the Stage one may apply the keen 
remark made by Gibbon, where he 
laments the fate of history :— Mal- 
heureux sort de l'histoire! Les spec- 
tateurs sont trop peu instruits, et les 
acteurs sont trop intéressés pour que 
nous puissions compter sur les récits 
desuns on des autres” (** Miscellaneous 
Works,” vol. iv. p. 410). 

The history of the Stage might be 
made an admirable work, but it would 
require far other powers than those 
ofa Knight or Collier (and we men. 
tion those names with great respect). 
The mere archeology of the Stage 
could be easily supp lied by inferior 
writers; but to treat of the Ste wwe and 
its connexion with society, and doJustice 
to the various merits of the actors and 
actresses who thrilled audiences, and, 
by incomparable and inimi- 
table tones, gave at once dignity 
and music to worthless verses, filling 
up, by their genius, the deficier 
cies of a feeble dramatist—to paint 
in few and burning words the tri- 
umphs of a Garrick, a Siddons, an 
O’Neill—without falling into the li- 
terary trick of mere fancy portraiture 
consecutive in the history of 
the art, and graphic in the sketch- 
ing of the artists—to unite the 
judgment of the critic with the nar- 
rative powers of the historian—would, 
indeed, require superlative literary 

talent, and demand the union of two 
natures which often exist apart from 
each other, the scholar and the stylist. 
The author who could write a correct 
history of the stage would be able to 
write the history of the world; and 
he would, probably, if conscious of 
his powers, disdain to be a Tacitus of 
the Theatre. He would seck, as he 
might say, “a higher subject.” And 
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yet, let our readers mark the words 
of Burke, upon a history of the Stage. 
The passage which we quote is not in 
his general works, but it is to be found 
in the preface to Malone’s work on 
the Stage. That author cites it froma 
private letter of his illustrious friend 
and correspondent :— 


‘* A history of the Stage is no trivial 
thing to those who wish to study human 
nature in all shapes and positions. It 
is of all things the most instructive to 
see, not only the reflection of character 
and manners at different periods, but 
the modes of making these reflections, 
and the manner of adapting it at these 
periods to the tastes and dispositions of 
mankind. ‘The Stage, indeed, may be 
considered as the re public of active 
literature, and its history as the history 
of that state. The great events of 
political history, when not combined, 
without the same helps towards the 
study of the characters and manners of 
men, must be a study of an inferior 
nature.’ 


Probably no author, ancient or mo- 
dern, would have made such a histo- 
rian of the stage as Voltaire. He 
had the rare union of the narrative 
faculty joined to critical acumen, and 
he also possesse ‘d the happy art of 
po} yularising without vulgarising—one 
of the greatest and rarest of literary 
arts. The matter, also—the airy and 
animated subject of the theatre— 
vould have admirably suited the light- 
ness and gaiety of his sparkling pen. 
Scott’s agreeable work, ** The Lives 
of the Novelists,” might lead us to 
think that Sir Walter could have 
done justice to a long dramatic his. 
tory; but his mind was more pictorial 
than critical, and ‘he had not that 
love of the drama which would have 
induced him to devote years to a wor k 
on the subject. There is amongst 
our living authors of celebrity one 
who possesses rare powers for a his- 
torian of the Stage; and, in common 
with all the literary world, we would 
rejoice to hear of his devoting his 
remarkable talents to a history of the 
Stage in these islands. An admirable 
actor, he is also an able essayist, and 
and a charming biographer. Of all 
living men, no one could do such jus- 
tice to that subject as the accomplished 
author we refer to—Mr. Forster— 
the best biographer of two men of the 
most dissimilar types, Oliver Crom_ 
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well and Oliver Goldsmith—men who 
had nought in common with each 
other save their Christian names! 

The history of the stage in Ireland 
commences in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, when the ball-room of Dub- 
lin Castle was converted into a thea- 
tre, in which the nobility were the 
principal performers. The fashion- 
able play of the time, Gorboduch, 
was acted at the Castle on her Majes- 
ty’s birth-day ; but until the reign of 
Charles I. no regular theatre was 
established in Dublin. 

In 1635, while Lord Strafford was 
Governor, John Ogilby, the early 
translator of Homer, was master of 
the revels, and he erected, at his 
own expense, atheatre in Werburgh- 
street, which cost him £2,000. Itine- 
rant players of merit were invited by 
him to this theatre. Shirley, the 
popular dramatist of that time, and a 
great friend of Ogilby, wrote the 
Royal Master, for the Dublin 
Theatre ; and Henry Burnet, an 
Irishman, wrote JZangartha, the 
last play ever acted in Werburgh- 
street.” 

When the rebellion broke outt the 
theatre was closed by an order from 
the Lords Justices, and it never after 
was opened. After twenty years 
Ogilby’s friends procured for him a 
renewal of the patent, and the nobility 
and gentry entered into a subscription 
to build a new theatre. Smock-alley, 
then called Orange-street, was the spot 
fixed on: a place, by its central situa- 
tion, peculiarly adapted for such a 
purpose. The foundation was quickly 
laid, and the work advanced with such 
rapidity as to be ready for represen- 
tations in the same year, 1662. A 
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tragedy called Pompey, from the 
French of Corneille, was then acted at 
that theatre. The translation was by 
Mrs. Catherine Phillips, the famed 
Orinda, termed by her cotemporary 
poets the English Sappho. We hear 
also of another of this lady’s trans- 
lations from the same author, called 
Horace. Neither of those pieces were 
acted in England till after her death in 
1664, near two years later than their 
performance here. The new theatre 
had been built in haste, and nine years 
after its erection it fell and killed 
several persons. The drama was again 
interrupted in Dublin; and after the 
Battle of the Boyne “ no players could 
be found in Dublin to express the joy 
of the citizens, and commemorate the 
event by a theatrical representation.” 
The citizens themselves formed a com- 
pany for that purpose, and performed 
in the repaired theatre of Smock-alley, 
to which the public were gratuitously 
invited. Amongst the gentlemen ama- 
teurs of this private and unprofessional 
company, was the celebrated Robert 
Wilks, the first brilliant name in Irish 
histrionic annals. 

The history of the stage in Ireland 
properly commences with the time of 
Wilks, and may be divided into five 
periods. I, The days of Farqubar 
and Wilks. II. The time of Manager 
Sheridan and Peg Woffington. III. 
The days of Mossop and Barry. IV. 
The period of private theatricals from 
1775. VY. The days of Miss O'Neil. 

I. Born at Rathfarnham in 1670, 
and the grandson of an English judge, 
Wilks received a liberal education, 
and was placed as principal clerk, 
or what we would now call private 
secretary, under Secretary Southwell. 


* «* Hitchcock,” vol. i. p. 10; and ‘* Walsh’s Dublin,” vol. ii. p. 108. 


+ “Her Majesty’s players” have alway 


s been a loyal body, retaining a tra- 


ditionary recollection of the manner in which their profession was treated in an age 


of disloyalty and cant. 
as much as any institution. 


* For colleges on bount 


And never rebel was t 


t would appear that the theatre sufiers from convulsion 
Dryden says— 


kings d 


it was mentioned once, in presence of Dr. Johnson, that successful rebels might be 


favourable to literature and the fine arts. 


But 


ince the revolution of 1818, the thea- 


tres are nearly deserted in Paris, and the theatrical profession was never in so great 


distress. 


artists. 


An age of passionate excitement is injurious to the 
painting, and the drama pall upon public nerves 
The years 1831 and 1832, in England, were disastrous to the actors, 
With the fall of agitation in this country we may predict, that an age of 


arts. Literature, 
frenzied passions. 
authors, and 


jaded with 


education and intellectual development will follow, and that the diffusion of litera- 
ture will be an element in our Irish society. 
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The account given of Wilks by 
Hitchcock is very meagre, and not 
enough to satisfy curiosity. It appears 
that he first acquired a taste for the 
stage by hearing an actor of the name 
of Richards rehearsing his parts; and 
he was well known in his private 
theatrical propensities before he pub- 
licly played Othello. It is not a little 
curious that the revivers of theatrical 
amusements in Dublin were chiefly 
officials in Dublin Castle. Mr. Ash- 
bury, who happened then to be in 
Dublin, was the only professional actor 
in the body, and from his experience 
seems to have been manager of the 
company in which Wilks became so 
famous.* 

As an actor, Wilks was successful 
both in tragedy and comedy, but he 
excelled chiefly in the latter. His Sir 
Harry Wildair was, according to Cib- 
ber, the best acted part that ever the 
English theatre had to boast of ; whilst 
Davies, in his ** Dramatic Miscellanies,” 
says, that his Prince of Wales was one 
of the most perfect exhibitions of the 
theatre. ‘ He threw aside,” he tells 
us, ** the libertine gaiety of Hal with 
felicity, when he assumed the princely 
deportment of Henry. At the Boar's 
Head he was lively and frolicsome. 
In the reconciliation with his father, 
his penitence was ingenuous, and his 
promises of amendment were manly 
and affecting. In the challenge with 
Hotspur, his defiance was bold, yet 
modest ; and his triumph over that 
impatient and imperious rebel was 
tempered by gencrous regret.” The 
part of Buckingham, in JZenry the 
Eighth, was rendered, as performed by 
him, one of great importance. His 
delicate manner of addressing ladies, 
was equalled by no actor of his own 
time; and hence his Castalio and Ham- 
let were particularly admired. ‘“ To 
beseech gracefully,” says Sir Richard 
Steele, speaking of Wilks as a tra- 
gedian, “* to approach respectfully, to 
pity, to mourn, to love, are the places 
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wherein he may be said to shine with 
the utmost beauty.” 

Wilks had a tall, erect person, pleas- 
ing aspect, elegant address, good sense 
and diligence, and so tenacious a me- 
mory, that in all the parts which he 
performed for forty years, he rarely 
changed, it is said, or misplaced an 
article in any one of them. I have 
been astonished,” says Cibber, to see 
him swallow a volume of froth and 
insipidity in a new play, that we were 
sure could not live above three days, 
though it had been recommended to 
the stage by some good person of 
quality.” But he carried his profes- 
sional zeal still further, if the follow- 
ing anecdote be correct :—Having a 
part in anew comedy to study, in which 
he found a particular speech very diffi- 
cult to get by heart, he persuaded the 
author to cut it out altogether ; but on 
going home from the rehearsal, he 
thought it such an indignity to his 
memory, that anything should be con- 
sidered too hard for him, that he made 
himself perfect in the speech, although 
he knew it was not to be spoken! 

The distinguishing feature of Wilks’s 
private character was generosity ; in- 
numerable instances of which have 
been related, not only of purse, but of 
heart. He enabled Farquhar to come 
to England, by giving him ten guineas, 
although at the time he was in nar- 
row circumstances himself; and 
when that eminent dramatist was 
again in distress, presented him with 
twenty guineas, as an inducement to 
him to write a comedy, the fruit of 
which liberality was, the celebrated 
Beaux Stratagem, on the third night 
of which the author died of a bro- 
ken jheart. Wilks was one of those 
who assisted the unfortunate Savage ; 
and it is worthy of remark, that, when 
he obtained from his reputed mother 
the sum of sixty guineas, she assured 
Wilks that Savage was not her son; 
but was palmed upon her for the child 
which she had put out to nurse. 


* According to the testimony of his schoolfellow, Daniel O’Bryan, Robert Wilks 
was born in 1666, in Meath-street, Dublin, where his father carried on the business 
of a stuff weaver. Bellchambers, however, in his edition of the life of Colley 
Cibber, says, “the ancestors of this great comedian were seated at Bromsgrove, 
in Worcestershire, where Judge Wilks, his grandfather, raised a troop of horse at 
his own expense, for the service of Charles the First, in whose cause the family 
suffered so much, that the father of Robert, with his wife, and the scanty remains 
of an ample fortune, removed to Dublin; near to which, at a place called Rathfarn- 
ham, the comedian was born, in the year 1670.” 
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O’Bryan speaks of the amours of 
Wilks, but says that they were few ; 
and, indeed, his partiality for a mar- 
ried life, and his uniform kindness in 
all his domestic relations, proved, that 
libertinism was neither his choice nor 
his habit. His “gaiety of humour,” 
says Galt, “was without that care. 
lessness of others’ feelings, which is too 
often associated with light-heartedness ; 
nor does his life afford any support 
to the opinion of the satirist, that those 
who have themselves drunk deeply of 
distress, are apt to look with disgust, 
rather than pity, on the sufferings of 
others.’”* 

The performance of Othello by 
Wilks with much success proved a 
means of reviving the taste for 
dramatic exhibitions in Dublin, and 
presented a favourable opportunity of 
establishing the theatre. On the 
death of Mr. Ogilby, in 1672, the 
patent, together with the post of 
master of the revels, was given to 
Mr. Ashbury, by the interest of the 
Duke of Ormond. 

Of Mr. Ashbury’s sway over the 
Irish stage, in whose annals he figures 
as the second manager, no very full 
account is preserved. Hitchcock 
gives a slight account of his personal 
history,¢ from which we learn that 
he was born in London, in 1638, of 
a respectable family, and received a 
classical education at Eton School. 
After the death of his father, his 
friends procured him a pair of colours 
in the army, under the Duke of 
Ormond, with whom he first visited 
this kingdom, in the last year of 
Oliver Cromwell’s administration. 
During the war he had several op- 
portunities of signalising himself ; 
particularly when Governor Jones was 
seized in the Castle of Dublin, and 
secured in favour of Charles II. His 
merit soon raised him to the rank of 
lieutenant of foot, and shortly after, 
the Duke of Ormond, then Lord 
Lieutenant, with whom he was in 
considerable favour, made him one of 
the gentlemen of his retinue, and 
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deputy master of the revels under Mr. 
Ogilby. 

Judging that there was a favourable 
opportunity, Mr. Ashbury applied to 
several of the nobility and gentry to 
promote the re-establishment of the 
stage, and receiving very great en- 
couragement, he repaired to London, 
to try what forces he could muster. 
His success there was beyond his ex- 
pectation. He returned with a number 
of capital performers, particularly 
the well-known Mrs. Butler, an 
actress of great repute, and a pro- 
digious favourite with King 
Charles II. This monarch had ho- 
noured her, by naming her christian 
name Charlotte, and, as she grew up, 
recommended her to the theatre, to 
which she proved a valuable ac- 
quisition. She was not only a good 
actress, but an excellent singer and 
dancer. Her forte chiefly consisted in 
comic characters. But she was by 
no means confined to one line: for, 
with an elegant air, a sweet-toned 
voice, and a correct pronunciation, 
she sustained many parts in serious 
comedies with much reputation. In 
characters of humour, she was gay, 
lively, and entertaining, and her Con- 
stantia in the Chances was allowed, 
by Cibber, who saw them both, to be 
superior to Mrs. Oldfield’s. 

The circumstance which proved the 
cause of her engaging with Mr. 
Ashbury may serve to show us the 
humble state of the London theatres 
at that time. Mrs. Butler, though at 
the head of her profession, had a 
salary of no more than forty shillings 
per week ; and it was in a fit of dis- 
gust at not being able to obtain an in- 
crease of ten shillings, that she listened 
to Mr. Ashbury’s proposals! With 
her were engaged Mr. Wilks, and 
Mr. Estcourt, who had not as yet ap- 
peared on any stage, and was only 
known as a minic. 

With such a company, and with 
the skill in dramatic affairs which Mr. 
Ashbury was allowed to have pos- 
sessed, he could not fail of success. 


* It is where Johnson praises Wilks in his virtues that he takes occasion to utter 
a tirade against the players, whose profession he says makes almost every man 
5 7 , . 


**contemptuous, insolent, petulent, selfish, and brutal.” 


Lives of the Poets,” vol. ii., p. 293.) 


This charge of Johnson is unjust. 


(Murphy’s ‘* Johnson’s 
From the 


times of Wilks to those of J. P. Kemble, actors have had numbers of worthy 


persons amongst them. 
+ Hitchcock, vol. i., p. 21. 
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He opened with Othello, March the 
23d, 1692, the day of proclaiming the 
end of the Irish war, and continued 
performing for several seasons with 
the highest credit and profit. Many 
performers of eminence visited Dublin 
during this period ; amongst the men, 
the names of Wilkes, Dogget, Keen, 
Norris, Griffith, Tresusis, Estcourt, 
and afterwards Elrington, stand in 
high estimation. His principal ladies 
were Mrg Ashbury, his own wife, an 
excellent figure, and good actress, 
particularly in tender characters in 
tragedy, and elegant ladies in comedy; 
Mrs. Knightly, Mrs. Smith, Mrs. 
Schoolding, Mrs. Hook, besides the 
above-mentioned Mrs. Butler.* Mrs. 
Butler is mentioned in the ** Whimsical 
Miscellany,” to which Swift contribut- 
ed. We learn from the second edition 
of Mr. Wilde’s very remarkable work 
“ The Closing Years of Dean Swift’s 
Life,” pp- 153-4, that there is a copy 
of verses in the “ Whimsical Mis- 
cellany,” with the heading— From 
Mrs. Butler, the player in Ireland, to 
Mrs. Bracequill, her correspondent in 
Dublin.” 

The earliest copy of an Irish play- 
bill that we know of bei ing pre erved 
is printed by Hitchcock, and wé » pre- 
sent it here, the date assigned to it 
being 1695:— 











TUE COMICAL REVENGI OR, LOVE IN A TUR, 
Lord Bevil i 

Lord Beaufort . . ° ° Mr. I 

Coloncl Bruce . . ° ° Mr. Booth. 
Louis ° ° ° . . Mr. Keen, 
Sir Frederick t ° ] ke 
Dufoy . ° ° ° Mr, Bowen. 
Sir Nicholas Cully . ° ° Mr. 

Wheedle ° ° ° ° Mr, I 

Palmer ° ° ° - Mr. Tresus 
Graciana ° ° . . Irs, Kn 
Aurelia Irs. A 1 
Mrs. Rich i 
Letitia I 

Sirs. Grace ur 
Jenny s n 





Farquhar, though not an actor of 


eminence, has, by his writings, so 
“racy of the soil,’ conferred 


honour upon himself and his couutry, 


s0 mue 





that his life cannot bi passed 
by in treating of the Iri eatre. 

” He was born i Derry, in the year 
1678, and entered into the University 


of Dublin, 1694. His father, dy ing 
soon after, he was left at full liberty 
to follow his owninclinations: w ew 


* Hitchcock, vol. i., pp. 21-23. 





“ Walsh’s Dublin ” vol. ii., p. 1169, 


the interest of Mr. Wilks, who was 
his particular friend through life, he 
was recommended to the manager of 
Smock-alley, in 1695, who engaged 
him at the low salar y of twenty shil- 
lings per week. His first appearance was 
in Othello, in which he gained some ap- 
plause. But he seemed not by nature to 
have been intended for the stage. His 
voice was weak and he was subject to 
a timidity which precluded all bold- 
ness of exertion, and which his utmost 
efforts could never overcome. How- 
ever, with the recommendations of a 
graceful person, and a judicious de- 
livery, he remained for some time on 
the stage, and was tolerably well re- 
ceived. How long he might have 
continued in this line we know not, 
but an unlucky accident, which hap- 
pened in 1697, put a period to his 
performing. Being to play Guyomar 
in the Indian E: mperor, who kills Vas- 
quez, and having forgot to change his 
sword for a foil, he wounded Mr. 
Price, who acted Vasquez, danger- 
ously, though not fatally. The im- 
pression which this accident made ona 
mind very sensitive, and the reflection 
on what might have been the conse- 
quences, determined him to relinquish 
a profession which might, perhaps, 
expose him to similar mistakes in fu- 
ture. He resolved, therefore, to com- 


ply with the frequent solicitations of 


his friend, Mr. Wilks, who knew that 
the bent of his genius was much more 
inclined towards writing than acting. 
Accordingly, having obtained a free 
benefit from Mr. Ashbury, over a 
friend to merit, he set off for London 
with the rough copy of Love and a 
Bottle. This piece w a rought out, 

hortly after, with great success, and 











Was soon succeeded 1 by another, The 
Constant Couple, which, in 1700, had 
a run in Cie of fifty-three, and 


in Duoblin of twenty-three nights. 

In 1704, he again visited Dublin, 
when his finances, like those of most 
authors, being low, and failing in a 
subscription for his works, he obtained 
leave from the Duke of Ormond, Lord 
Lieutenant (being at that time in the 
army), to perform his own Sir Harry 
Wildair for a benefit. ‘This attempt, 
though it augmented his finances, b ry 
bringing him in a hundred poun ls, 
proved no increase to his theatrical 
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reputation. He did not acquit himself 
at all to the satisfaction of his friends. 
His fate, indeed, seems to have been 
similar to that of many excellent dra- 
matic authors, whose acting is by no 
means equal to their writing, and who 
are incapable of representing what they 
themselves compose. 

Involved in debt by the expenses 
of an increasing family, he solicited 
the patronage of the Duke of Ormond 
who advised him to sell the commission 
he had received from the Earl of 
Orrery, and promised him a captaincy 

dragoons. The expedient which 
this suggestion offered he unfortunately 
adopted, and with the proceeds paid 
his debts; but the duke neglected his 
promise. The disappointment preyed 
upon the mind of poor Farquhar, and 
hastened his end. 
Wilks was in this crisis exerted for his 
advantage, and by his cheering he was 
induced to undertake the composition 
of The Beaux Stratagem; but Death 
stood in derision at his elbow, and only 
spared him till he had finished his task. 
He died in April, 1707, before he had 
completed half of his natural course, 
being then scarcely thirty years of age. 

During The rehe arsal of the Beaux 
Stratagem, written under such cir- 
cumstances, though his fatal hour 
was felt to be coming, his gaiety was 
never dimmed. He even sported with 
his suffering. For one day when 
Wilks, who often then visited him, 
said that Mrs. Oldfield thought he had 
dealt in the piece too freely with the 
character of Mrs. Sullen, in giving her 
to Archer without a proper divorce, 
he replied, with his wonted play- 
fulness— 

©] will, if she pleases, solve that 
immediately, by getting a real divorce, 
marrying her myself, and giving her 
my bond that she shall bea real widow 
in less than a fortnight.” 

But with all that seeming disregard 
of his peril and inevitable doom, the 
feeling of the anxious parent was 
agonising his heart. Among his 
papers, after his death, Wilks found 
the following touching note addressed 
to himself :— 


“ Dear Bos,—I have not anything 
to leave thee to perpetuate my memory 
but two helpless girls ; look upon them 
sometimes, and think of him that was, 
to the last moment of his life, thine, 

“ Grorce Farquaar.” 
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This appeal to Wilks was not in 
vain, and was regarded with the ten- 
dernessand generosity of his character. 
He kindly showed to the orphans all 
proper attention, and when they became 
fit to be put out into the world, he 
procured a benefit for them from the 
theatre. Nevertheless, the fate of 
Farquahar’s family was melancholy. 
His wife died in the utmost indigence ; 
one of the daughters married a low 
tradesman ; and the other was living, 
in 1764, in great gore: but happily 
her mind found | ier situation almost 
congenial, for she had no pleasure or 
pride i in the celebrity of her father, and 
was, in every respect, fitted to her 
humble condition. 

The following character of Farqu- 
har, written by himself, addressed to a 
lady, though imbued with the lively 
spirit that scintilates in his comedies, 
has something in it extremely pathetic : 

«* My outside,” said he, is neither 
better nor worse than my Creator made 
it; and the piece being drawn by so 
great an artist, it were presumption to 
say there were many strokes amiss. I 
have a body qualified to answer all the 
ends of its creation, and that is suffi- 
cient. 

© As tothe mind, which in most men 
wears as many changes as their body, 
so in me it is gen¢ rally dressed like my 
persor Ns 1 black. Mek incholy is its 
everyday aaa and it has hitherto 
found few holids Lys to make it change 
its clothes. In short, my constitution 
is very splene tics and yet very amo- 
woe ‘be th which I endeavour to hide, 

st the former should offend others, 
we the latter incommode myself. And 
my reason is so vigilant in restraining 
these two failings, that I am taken for 
an easy-natured man with my own sex, 
and an ill-natured clown by yours. 

“| have very little estate but what 
lies under the circumference of my hat; 
and should I by mischance come to lose 
my head, I should not be worth a 
groat; but Iought to thank Providence 
that [can by three hours’ study live 
one-and-twenty with satisfaction to 
myself, and contribute to the mainte- 
nance of more families than some who 
have thousands a-year. 

“| have something in my outward 
behaviour which gives strangers a 
worse opinion of me than I deserve ; 
but Lam more than recompensed by 
the opinion of my acquaintance, which 
is as much above my desert. 
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**T have many acquaintances, very 
few intimates, but no friend—I mean 
in the old romantic way: I have no 
secret so weighty but what I can bear 
in my own breast ; nor any duels to 
fight ‘but what I may engage in with- 
out a second ; nor can I love after the 
old romantic discipline. I would have 
my passion, if not led, yet at lcast 
waited on, by my reason; and the 
greatest proof of my affection that a 
lady must expect is this—I would run 
any hazard to make us both happy, but 
would not for any transitory pleasure 
make either of us miserable. 

“If ever, madam, you come to know 
the life of this piece, as well as he that 
drew it, you will conclude that I need 
not subscribe the name to the picture.” 

“As a player,” says Mr. Galt, “his 
merits were obviously of an ordinary 
stamp ; for although he left the stage 
in early life, he does not appear to have 
felt within himself the consciousness 
that he was able to excel. He was 
one of those men of genius, who de- 
serve the epithet of bright rather than 
splendid. In the choice of his subjects, 
the sprightliness of his dialogue, and 
the life of his characters, his contem- 
poraries appeared, by their reception 
of his works, to have thought him 
highly estimable, but posterity objects 
to the licentiousness of some of his 
scenes—a fault he inherited from the 
taste of his age; still the reader that 
considers his youth, talents, and mis- 
fortunes, will sigh over the memory of 
one who has extended the scope of jo- 
eund pleasures.’’« 

Amongst the Irish actors contem- 
porary with Wilks and Farquhar was 
Doggett, whose name is ae re- 
called to public recollection by the 
rowing-match amongst the London 

watermen for the coat and badge left 
by the actor to the best handler of a 

air of sculls. He was born in Castle- 
street, Dublin, about the year 1670; 
and made his theatrical debut in that 
city. Meeting with but little encou- 
ragement, he went over to England ; 
and, after having played a short time 
with a company of strollers, was en- 
gaged at Drury-lane, where he ap pears 
to have per formed, with great ap- 
plause, the part of Solon, in the Mar- 





riage Hater, in 1692. Fondlewife, in 
the Old Buchelor, and Ben, in Love 


Sor Love, were two others of his earliest 


and best characters; the latter play, 
indeed, is said to have been written 
by Congreve for the express purpose 
of giving scope to Doggett’s peculiar 
style of acting. On the opening of the 
new theatre, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
by Betterton, Doggett removed thither, 
and continued with the manager’s 
company when it was removed to the 
Haymarket. Dogget’s last appearance 
on the st: ige was in the Wanton Wife, 
for the benefit of Mrs. Porter: he 
died at Eltham, in Kent, whither he 
had retired upon a comfortable inde- 
pendence, on the 22nd of September, 
1721. The coat and badge annually 
rowed for on the Ist of August, was 
left by Dogget to mark his veneration 
for the house of Hanover ; that day 
being the anniversary of its accession 
to the throne. Dogget is described as 
a smart, lively, little man, of great 
natural intelligence, but somewhat 
peculiar in his opinions, and insuffer- 
ably obstinate in maintaining them. 
Steele, in the Tatler, calls him the 
best of comedians. He was a faithful 
copier of nature, and was judicious 
enough to decline every part to which 
his abilities were not well adapted. 
He is famed for the exactness with 
which he dressed his characters, and 
also in colouring the different degrees 
of age—a circumstance which led Sir 
Godfrey Kneller to tell him, one day, 
that he was a better painter than him- 
self. I,” said Sir Godfrey, “can 
only copy nature from the originals 
before me, while you vary them at 
pleasure, and yet preserve the like- 
ness.” 

Ashbury died in 1720, and he was 
succeeded by his son-in-law, Thomas 
Elrington, who was the second ma- 
nager of the Irish stage. ‘The former 
manager had been Master of the Re- 
= in Ireland under Charles II., 

James II., William IIL, and the two 
first Georges. The new manager was 
treated by government with consider- 
able favour. The stage, which his 
predecessor had taken such pains to 
replant and cherish, was, under his 
prudent conduct, improved and ex- 








* We reserve our critical remarks on the literary works of our Irish comic writers 


for the stage, until we have concluded the review of our Irish actors. 
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tended. Its reputation was establish- 
ed, and its professors held in high es- 
timation. ~ Many of the first actors 
occasionally visited Dublin, particu- 
larly Henry Giffard, who caine over 
to this country from Lincoln’s Inn 
theatre in 1724, and remained till 
1730, when he returned to London, 
and commenced manager of Good- 
man’s Fields, a station he filled many 
years with credit. All the new pieces 
brought out at the London theatres 
were, under Elrington, carefully got 
up, and exhibited with reputation. 
The principal of those were, the Bold 
Stroke for a Wife, of Mrs. Ceutlivres ; 
the Siege of Damascus, by Hughes ; 
the Refusal and Provoked Husband, 
of Cibber; Busiris and Revenge of 
Dr. Young; Steele’s Conscious Lovers, 
Gay’s Beggars’ Opera, and Lillo’s 
George Barnwell. 

In 1701, there occurred a circum. 
stance highly characteristic of the 
manners of the times. On St. Ste- 
phen’s-Day, the galleries of the thea- 
tre, being uncommonly crowded, gave 
way ; and, though no lives were lost, 
yet several were hurt in endeavouring 
to get out. As this happened to be 
the first night of performing Shadwell’s 
Libertine, a play extremely loose, and 
improper for representation, it gave oc- 
casion to the people to declare that the 
accident was a judgment on the spec- 
tators for going to see it. Nay, so 
far did their extravagance carry them, 
that it was even asserted by some that 
the candles burnt blue, and went out— 
that two or three times a dancer ex- 
traordinary, whom nobody knew, was 
seen—that he had a cloven foot, &c., 
with many other ridiculous stories. 
This circumstance, however, occa- 
sioned its not being performed again 
for twenty years. It must indeed be 
confessed, that though this accident 
might as well have happened at any 
other time, yet this piece is of a na- 
ture so very horrid, that it should 
never be brought before the pub- 
lic; it has, therefore, with great 
propriety, been laid aside for many 
years. 

As a specimen of Mr. Elrington’s 
style of management, we will print 
one of his play-bills, from which 
it will be seen that long bills and 
puffing were supposed to be then, 
as now, ingredients for a_ benefit 
bill :— 
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‘THEATRE ROYAL. 

By his Majesty's Company of Comedians, 
For the Benefit of Mr. WARD, 

By Desire of several Persons of Quality, 

On Monday, March the 22d, 1731, will be acted the 

True and Ancient History of 

KING RICHARD the THIRD, 

Written by the famous Shakespeare, 

Containing, The distresses and death of King Henry 
the Sixth, The artful acquisition of the crown by 
King Ri hard the Third, The cruel murder of the 
young Vrinces, King Edward the Fifth, and his 
brother the Duke of York, in the Tower, The fall 
of the luke of Buckingham, The landing of the 
Duke of York at Milford Haven, The death of 
King Richard, in the memorable battle of Bosworth- 
field, being the last that was fought between the 
contending Houses of York and Lancaster, with 
many other historical passages. 

‘The Part of King Henry, to be performed by Mr, 
Elrington, 

Prince Eciward, Mrs. Hamilton. 
Richard, Duke of York, Mr, Richard Elrington, 
Richard, Duke of Gloster, Mr. Ward. 
Duke of Buckingham, Mr. Ralph Elrington, 
Earl of Richmond, Mr. Delane, 

Lord Stanley, Mr. Alcorn. 

Duke of Norfolk, Mr. Dash. 

‘Tressel, Mr. Simms. 

Lord Mayor, Mr. Vanderbank, 
Catesby, Mr. Neale. 

Ratcliffe, Mz. Watson. 

Tyrrel, Mr. Norris. 

Blunt, Mr. Hamilton. 

Deighton, Mr. Sheridan. 

Forrest, Mr. Nichols. 

Lady Anne, Mrs. Sterling. 

Lady Elizabeth, Mrs. Ward. 

Duchess of York, Mrs. Lyddal. 

A new and" humorous Opera Epilogue, to be spoken 
and sung by Mrs, Sterling, in the character of Lady 
Anne’s Ghost. 

The Songs to old Ballad Tunes, 





‘To which will be added, a Tragic-Comic, Pastoral 
Farce, called 
THE WHAT D'YE CALL IT. 
Written by the Author of the Beggar's Opera. 
The Part of Timothy Peascod to be performed by Mr. 
Layfield. 
Sir Roger, Mr. Vanderbank. 
Kitty Carrot, Mrs, Ward. 
With the Song beginning, 
‘Twas when the seas were roaring,’ &c, 
To be sung by Mrs. Vanderbank. 
And a humorous Prologue to the Farce, 
To be spoken by Mr. Layfield. 
To begin exactly at six o'clock.” 


The stage had now attained a most 
respectable eminence. Its professors 
were held in estimation, and their 
company courted. The manager was, 
most deservedly, esteemed and ca- 
ressed by all the nobility and gentry. 
His grace the Duke of Dorset, then 
lord-lieutenant, was remarkably fond 
of the drama, and a princely encou- 
rager of it ; he commanded plays once 
or twice a week constantly, and was 
so popular that his presence always 
occasioned a full house; he was ex- 
tremely partial to Mr. Elrington, who 
used often to attend his levee, and the 
Duke was present at several enter- 
tainments which he gave at the Cloys- 
ters, on the Inns-quay, to the lord 
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chancellor, judges, and gentlemen of 
the law, as steward of the society. 

This pleasing prospect, however, 
was of very short continuance ; the 
ensuing year was marked by the death 
of Mr. Elrington. The last charac- 
ter he performed was Lord Townly 
in the Provoked Husband, for the 
benefit of Mr. Vanderbank, an old 
actor of reputation ; this was on the 
26th of June, 1732. Shortly after, 
as he was consulting with an architect 
on a plan for building a new theatre in 
Aungier-street, then in contemplation, 
he was suddenly taken ill, and obliged 
to return home to his house in Drum- 
condra-lane. His disorder increasing, 
turned to a malignant fever, of which 
he expired on Saturday, July 22nd, 
1732, aged 44 years. 

II. We have treated hitherto of the 
first age of the Irish theatre—the 
days of Farquhar and Wilks—we now 
approach its second leading period— 
the age of Woffington and Sheridan. 
As Wilks was the first homebred Irish 
actor who attained excellence and 
fame, so, the beautiful and gifted Wof- 
fington was the first Irish actress who 
won the honours of being a star. She 
was the first of that long line of bril- 
liant Irishwomen who have supported 
their country’s reputation for wit and 
beauty, from her time to those of Mrs. 
Glover in our own days. Would 
that the gay and dazzling Woffington 
had represented her countrywomen in 
other qualities besides those of genius ! 
But, in treating of her, we will “do 
our spiriting gently,” and not forget 
her temptations and her education. 
The last point is of importance, as it 
proves that she was entirely reared in 
Dublin, and that her theatrical talents 
were not due to English training. 

Margaret Woffington was born in 
Dathe-street, Dublin, in the year171 9. 
She was the daughter of a journey- 
nian bricklayer, and attended school 
from her fifth to her tenth year, when 
her father dying, she came home to 
assist het mother, in her business of a 
washerwoman. Being seen, one day, 
by a Madame Violante (who kept a 
show booth) in the act of fetching 
water from the Liffey, the latter was 
so Stritck by the Irish girl’s beauty, 
that she offered to engage her as an 
apprentice. The name of Violante 
was probably, an assumed one, and is 
now remembered only as being that 
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of the instructress of Woffington. It 
appears that Madame Violante had, in 
1727, engaged a very large house for- 
merly occupied by Lord Chief Justice 
Whitshed, in Fownes’s-court, on the 
spot where Fownes’s-street has since 
been built. This house was well 
adapted to her purpose ; it was uncom- 
monly roomy, and covered a large 
extent of ground. Behind it a spacious 
garden reached to where Crow-street 
theatre afterwards stood. This house 
she converted into a commodious 
booth, and brought over a company 
of tumblers and rope-dancers, who 
exhibited for some time with success. 
In these performances Madame Vio- 
lante bore a principal part, having 
been bred a capital dancer. But, as 
in all public spectacles, where the 
mind is not feasted, the eye soon grows 
weary and palled, so in this case, her 
audiences in a short time decreased so 
much, that she, fertile in expedients, 
converted her booth into a play-house, 
and performed plays and farces. 

Fortune, who delights in sporting 
with mankind, and often calls her fa- 
vourites from the most unlikely situa- 
tions, seemed to have taken this spot 
under her peculiar care; for in this 
little theatre were sown those seeds of 
theatrical genius which afterwards 
flourished and delighted the world. 
Madam Violante finding her efforts in 
exhibiting plays to fail, owing to the 
badness of the actors, formed a com- 
pany of children, the eldest not above 
ten years of age. These she instructed 
in several petit pieces, and as the Beg- 
gars’ Opera was then in high estima- 
tion, she perfected her Lilliputian 
troop in it, and having prepared proper 
scenery, dresses, and decorations, she 
brought it out before it had been seen 
in Dublin. The novelty of the sight, 
the uncommon abilities of these little 
performers, and the great merit of the 
piece, attracted the notice of the town 
to an extraordinary degree. They 
drew crowded houses for a consider- 
able length of time, and the children of 
Shakspeare’s and Johnson’s day were 
not more followed, or admired, than 
those tiny geniuses. 

Time, the true touchstone of merit; 
afterwards proved that the public were 
not mistaken in their judgment. 1” 
says Mr. Hitchcock, “never have 
been able to obtain a complete list of 
the members of this little community, 
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but from what I have collected, the 
names of several performers of great 
merit appear. In the Beggars’ Opera, 
Miss Betty Barnes, an excellent actress, 
and whom I have often seen play by the 
names of Mrs. Martin, and Mrs. Work- 
man, personated Captain Macheath ; the 
afterwards well-known Master Isaac 
Sparks played Peachum; Master 
Beamsly, Lockit ; Master Barrington, 
afterwards so celebrated for Jrishmen 
andlow comedy,Filch; MissRuthJenks, 
who died some years afterwards, Lucy ; 
Miss Mackay, Mrs. Peachum; and 
from the Polly of that day sprung the 
beautiful and captivating Woftington, 
to please and charm contending king- 
doms.” 

This last extraordinary character is 
a striking instance, that the shining 
qualities of the mind, or graces of the 
person, are not confined to rank or 
birth, but are sometimes to be met 
with in the most unfavourable situa- 
tions. Miss Woffington’s origin was 
such as would puzzle a herald or an- 
tiquarian to trace. Her father's con- 
dition in life is enveloped in obscurity, 
her mother for many years sold fruit 
at the entrance of Fownes’s-court, 
poor and honest; yet from such pa- 
rents, unassisted by friends, unim. 
proved by education till able to attain 
it by her own assiduity, did that 
noted ornament of the drama, and fa- 
vourite of the graces, rise to a station 
so celebrated as to be able to set the 
fashions, prescribe laws to taste, and, 
beyond any of her time, represent a 
lively picture of the easy, well-bred 
woman of fashion. 

The only parallels for the case of 
Woffington are those of Lady Hamil- 
ton and the late Baroness de Fenché- 
res; all three women being sprung 
from the lowest ranks—possessing a 
singular union of grace, beauty, and 
accomplishments ; and it would be im- 
possible to write the lives of Burke 
and Nelson, or a history of the house 
of Bourbon, without mentioning these 
three extraordinary women.* 


* Mr. Prior, in his “* Life of Burke,” 
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The appearance of Peg Woffington 
is thus described by Mr. Galt :—* Her 
person was remarkably beautiful; an 
irresistible gracefulness was conspicu- 
ous in all her actions: a pleasing air, 
and, for her condition, a most surpris- 
ing elegance shone, as it were, around 
her. Her eyes were black, of the 
darkest brilliancy ; and while, it was 
said, they beamed with the most beau- 
tiful lustre, they revealed every move- 
ment of her heart, and showed, not- 
withstanding she was but littleindebted 
to education, that acute discernment 
which distinguished her career through- 
out life. Her eyebrows arched and 
vividly marked, possessed a flexibility 
which greatly increased the expression 
of her other features; in love and 
terror they were powerful beyond con- 
ception; but the beautiful owner never 
appeared to be sensible of their force. 
Her complexion was of the finest hue, 
and her nose being gently acquiline, 
gave her countenance an air of great 
majesty; all her other features were 
of no inferior mould; she was altoge- 
ther one of the most beautiful of Eve’s 
daughters.” + 

A picture of the fair Woffington is 
hung up in the anterooms of the 
Dublin Society, but it is very inferior 
to those which may be seen in that 
charming Thespian sejour—the Gar- 
rick Club of London. There are not 
less than four portraits of Woffington 
in the admirable collection of theatrical 
portraits which adorn the walls of the 
Garrick Club; but the best of all is 
that hanging between the windows of 
the lower dining-room, where Woffing- 
ton is represented as lying on a sofa. 
This picture is of cabinet size, and is 
that alluded to by Charles Lamb in his 
description of Mathews’s Theatrical 
Gallery, in which he talks of * Woffing- 
ton on a sofa, dallying and dangerous ;” 
and certainly a more seductive being 
could scarcely be depicted by the lim- 
ner’s art. One of the other portraits, 
of Kitcat size, represents Woffington 
with a book before her, and wearing 


observes, in alluding to Woffngton, that 


‘“* Men of the highest rank, of learning, and of wealth, of wit, and even of morals, 


sought her society. 


At her house, he (Burke) extended his acquaintance, and, 


amongst others, is said to have been introduced by her to the Duke of Newcastle, 


the Prime Minister.” 


Mr. Prior also observes that it has been circulated—though 


without aor probable foundation—that a still more intimate connexion existed.” — 


** Life of Burke,” vol. i. 


p- 49. 


+ ‘* Lives of the Players,” vol.i. p. 221. 
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a thoughtful expression in her counte- 
nance. It isa very exquisite repre- 
sentation of a sweetly beautiful face, 
and conveys a strong impression of 
the loveliness of the original. Of 
all the pictures in the collection at 
the Garrick Club, there are none 
more beautiful than those two of 
Woffington to which we allude; 
although undoubtedly there are several 
more valuable in a connoisseur’s sense. 

The success of Peg Woffington 
upon the stage was rapid and decisive, 
though it experienced a brief interrup- 
tion from the distress of the country 
in the severe season of 1739-40, which 
for some time put a stop to public 
diversions. The poverty and distress 
of the lower class of people at that time 
was similar to their present condition. 
The theatre felt this general calamity in 
its full force, and for near three months 
was entirely closed. -In the April 
following, just after the opening, 
Woffington, then high in estimation, 
by desire of several persons of quality, 
appeared for the first time in the cha- 
racter of Sir Harry Wildair, and 
charmed the town to an uncommon 
degree. A few days after the follow- 
ing lines appeared in print :— 


“ON MISS WOFFINGTON'S PLAYING SIR HARKY 
WILDAIR. 


“ Peggy, the darling of the men, 
In Polly won each heart ; 
But now she captivates again, 

And all must feel the smart. 


* Her charms resistless conquer all, 
Both seres vanquished lie ; 
And who to Pol/y scorn’d to fall, 
By Wildair ravish'd die. 


** Would lavish nature, who her gave 
This double power to please ; 
In pity give her, both to save, 
A double power to case.” 


The fame of this accomplished actress 
had by that time reached the British 
capital, and advantageous proposals 
being made to her from Mr. Rich, she 
immediately embraced them, and ap- 
peared the winter following at the 
theatre royal in Covent-garden, in her 
favourite character of Sir Harry Wild- 
air. The novelty of the attempt 
attracted the notice of all the dramatic 
connoisseurs. The house was crowded, 
and so infinitely did she surpass expec 
tation, that the applause she re eainel 
was beyond any at that time ever 
known. The former standard for 
acting the character was Mr. Wilks. 
Every one who attempted it after him 
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fell far short. It was reserved for 
Miss Woffington to exhibit this elegant 
portrait of the young man of fashion 
in a style beyond the author's warmest 
ideas. Her Sir Harry Wildair was 
the subject of conversation in every 
polite circle, and fixed her reputation 
as an actress. It was repeated upwards 
of twenty nights the first season, and 
never failed of drawing a most brilliant 
and numerous audience. 

Peg Woffington’s private history 
is very remarkable. ‘ This most beau- 
tifal of Eve’s daughters,” was presi- 
dent of the weekly Beefsteak Club, 
held in the green-room of Covent 
Garden Theatre; and it was said, 
that after she had been pourtraying 


* The fair resemblance of a martyr queen,” 


she was to be seen in the green-room 
holding up a pot of porter in her hand, 
and crying out, ‘Confusion to all 
order !—let liberty thrive!” Like Mrs. 
Clive, she attempted both tragedy 
and comedy. Garrick is said to 
have been a favoured lover of Peg 
Woffington, and not the only one, 
according to her biographers. After 
she had been performing Sir Harry 
Wildair, one night, she said to 
Quin, “ Half the audience believe I 
ama man.” Very probably,” re- 
plied Quin, “but half the town know 
to the contrary.” 

Omitting, from want of space, 
many anecdotes that might be told 
of her generosity, we cite one of 
her early life, which is at once 
characteristic and amusing. The 
young gentleman with whom she had 
first left Dublin, having made over- 
tures of marriage to a lady in the 
country, she determined, out of re- 
venge, to break off the match. Accord- 
ingly, hearing that a masked ball was 
about to be given to celebrate the 
intended bride’s birth-day, she con- 
trived to gain admittance in man’s 
apparel; and having persuaded the 
young lady to become her partner in 
a minuet, revealed to her the real cha- 
racter of her lover. The bride, it is 
said, fainted at the table; the company 
dispersed ; and our heroine returned 
to town, exulting in the success of her 
stratagem, where she continued to be an 
admired favourite until her retirement 
from the stage in May, 1757. The 
derangement of her health has been 
stated by some as a reason for her 
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quitting the theatre ; whilst others as- 
cribe her renunciation of it to a ser- 
mon she had heard, in whieh some 
errors similar to her own were very 
forcibly touched upon. The alteration 
which took place in her conduct makes 
the last account the more probable 
one: sheincreased ker mother’s allow- 
ance from £20 to £30; became sim- 
ple in her dress and manners, and 
pious in her demeanour ; and regarded 
nothing with any degree of aversion 
but the stage. She died, retaining all 
the amiable, but none of the blameable, 
qualities of her early life, on the 28th 
of March, 1760. She was buried at 
Teddington ; and, shortly after her 
death, a monody was published, in 
which her professional character was 
drawn, and from which we extract 
the following lines as being the most 
characteristic :— 

** Blest in each art! by nature formed to please, 
With beauty, sense, with elegance and ease ! 
Whocee piercing genius studied all mankind, 

All Shakspeare opening to thy vigorous mind, 

In every sense of comic humour known, 

In sprightly sallies wit was all thy own ; 

Whether you seem’d the cit'’s more humble wife, 

Or shone in Townley’s higher sphere of life, 

A Proteus still, in all the varying range, 

Thyself the same, divine in every change !” 

Several of the writers wuo allude 

to her eonversion to serious ways of 
thinking, remark, that there was no 
morosity in her repentance. She be- 
came grave and thoughtful, and very 
possibly, in her early life, her religious 
education had been entirely neglected. 

The frailties of such a woman should 

be dealt with more lightly than is 

usual in treating of such cases. 

O’Keefe says, “In 1755, the cele- 

brated Mrs. Woffington acted in the 

first play I ever saw—Alicia in Jane 

Shore. Lremember some years after 

seeing her mother, whom she com- 

fortably supported, w respectable-look- 
ing old lady, in her short black velvet 
cloak, with deep fringe, a diamond, 
and small agate snuff-box. She had 
nothing to mind but going the round 
of the Catholic chapels, and chatting 
with her neighbours. Mrs. Woffing- 

ton, the actress, built and endowed a 

number of alms-houses at Teddington, 
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Middlesex, and there they are to this 
day. She is buried in the church ; her 
name on the tombstone.”* 

We believe that O’ Keefe is mistaken 
in the account he gives of the showy 
garb of the mother of Peg Woffing- 
ton. We have read in the writings of 
some of her contemporaries, that the 
accomplished actress showed her good 
sense by making her mother perfectly 
comfortable for life; but did not take 
her out of her sphere, by trying all at 
once to make her pass for a lady; and 
we believe that the sum we have al- 
ready named was what was settled on 
the mother; but all accounts unite in 
testifying to her filial virtues. 

Of all the fascinating actresses that 
have ever appeared on the English or 
Irish stage, it is probable that Peg 
Woffington was the most brilliant and 
alluring woman. In saying this we, 
of course, make no reference to a 
Siddons or an O'Neill, whose dignity 
of personal character, and whose tra- 
gic genius, have placed them in a rank 
apart from their predecessors and con- 
temporaries ; but as a fair comedian— 
a being of infinite vivacity, spirit, and 
brilliancy—Peg Woffington had no 
compeer. The memoirs and corres- 
pondence of the last century give co- 
pious testimony to her graces and her 
talents. She seems to have united in 
herself the fascination of Miss Foote, 
the dashing vivacity and heartiness of 
Mrs. Nisbett, and the keen intellect 
of Madame Vestris. As a woman, 
she had the charms—as an actress, 
she had more than the talents—of 
each and all of them. No other come- 
dian, male or female, has so great a tra- 
ditionary reputation. Since her time, 
actresses of celebrity have obtained 
great social influence, but she was the 
first of English actresses who became a 
leading star in society ; and if she had 
the virtue which, in union with their 
talents, does honour to Mrs. Charles 
Kean, Miss Helen Faucit, or Mrs. Nis- 
bett (bright ornaments of their sex and 
of the stage!), we can judge what ma- 
gical influence would be wielded by a 
Woffington if she lived in our times. 


* “ Recollections,” vol. i., p- 30. 





The Thunder-King. 


THE THUNDER KING, 
* But the thunder of his power who can understand ?""—JoB, xxvi. 14. 


Beneath the horizon black and far. 
Fathoms adown by the seething tide, 
The muttering winds have yoked a car 
That the Thunder King his race may ride: 
They have lashed it to his courser’s back 
With thongs torn from the Tempest rack. 


Four stalworth steeds of race and blood, 
From stables of Old Night they came ; 
Tornado, plunging, red and rude, 
And Levin-Bolt with flanks of flame, 
And Steel-hoof grey, and Forkéd Fire, 
Snorting in madness and in ire. 


These four are bound to the whirling car 
Star-eyed, keen-bitted, madly driven ; 
When the bickering axles flash from far, 
And the crash comes up o’er the pealing heaven ; 
And the rush and the roar of the brazen naves 
Startles Old Earth through her million caves! 


Dreadful and dim is the Thunder King’s form, 
For his face is enwrapped with a hurricane shroud ; 
The belt round his waist is a hailstone storm, 
And his cloak is a cold grey cloud ; 
And the bolts of death are in his hand, 
With which he devastates the land. 


Quivered like arrows athwart his back, 
Are the lightning-shafts—blue, bare, and bright— 
Jagged and barbed, which along his trac k 
He forks and he flings to the left and the right ; 
And the thunder-coil lies at his feet, 
Which he rolls down the wind when black clouds meet. 


He has cast the shroud abroad from his form ; 
He has hurled the hurricane down on the sea ; 
He has loosed from his loins the keen hail-storm, 
And sheeted in panoplied flame rides he ; 
While fast and fierce the lightnings play, 
Arrowing around his kingly way. 


Grandly and gloriously up in his ca 


Erect he stands, his upturned ion 
Ensnaked with fire ; while streaming far 
His swart locks back on the tempest blow ; 
No scourge has he, for his steeds’ wild spring 
Is as fleet as the rush of a comet’s wing. 


Up to the loftiest dome of sky, 
Where the pale sun shrinks on his zenith path ; 
With a rush, and a stretch, and a thundering cry, 
Gallop those coursers of fear and wrath ;— 
Rending and dashing through lakes of rain, 
Which burst at their shock o’er the soaking plain. 





A Christmas Chime for 1849. 


Up—where, like crags or castles of steel, 
The grey clouds gather—against them hurled 
The wild car shocks—and hark to that peal, 
As if it would shatter the heart of the world ; 
’Tis an iron bolt, all blasting and warm, 
Which the Thunder King flings as he scatters the storm. 


And rides through its rifts on his way to the west, 
Where the mountains are shrouding from summit to base ; 
While faintly back on the breeze’s breast, 
Comes the peal of his gallop, the sound of his race ; 
Till the sun through the cloud-rack bursts forth on the sky, 
To smile at the storm as it hurtles by. 


And the day breaks out—soft, golden, and warm— 
And the earth glistens up through her tears in its ray ; 
But where is the King of the cloud and the storm ?— 
And where is he rending his terrible way ? 
On the mountain peaks too madly borne— 
Do his car and his coursers lie shattered and torn ? 


List to his voice—'tis that thunder moan 

Which mutters back from the cloud-piled west ; 
In that far, faint peal is his dying tone, 

And he whispers—* I bow to his behest, 


Whose creature I am, and whose Word and will 
Have now, as of old, said—*‘ PEAcsr, BE STILL.’ ” 


Novem ber, 1849, 


A CHRISTMAS CHIME FOR 1849. 


"Tis the day of the dawn of the long-hoping soul, 
When despondence was crush’d with the serpent’s control! 
*Tis the Feast of the Christian—the day of His birth 
Whose life first ennobled the sutf’rings of earth : 
When the Virginal Mother, rejected by all, 
Plac’d her Maker and Babe in the Bethlehem stall! 

Then help, young and old, 

And cover the cold, 

And feed all the fasting, 

For life everlasting ! 


’Tis the season of gladness, thanksgiving, and love, 
When the Son came to open the portals above ; 
*Tis the happiest hour that creation has known 
Since the credulous Eve caus’d our fall and her own! 
But, while we rejoice, let us wisely remember 
That now blow the blasts of bleak, blytheless December 
Let's succour the old, 
And cover the cold, 
And feed all the fasting, 
For love everlasting ! 





Lament of the Ejected Irish Peasant. 


All the proud hearths are blazing, gay groups gather round, 
With the warmest attire, and the gleesomest sound ; 
Brilliant boards are beladen with costliest fare, 
And no signals of sorrow and suff'ring are there. 
May their pleasures be true, as thus br ight they appear ; 
But, to make them more real, I’d breathe in each ear— 

** Oh! cherish the old, 

And cover the cold, 

And give food to the fasting, 

You'll reap life everlasting!” 


There are hoary heads bow’d beneath patience and pain— 
Ay, and youthful limbs tott’ring in tempest and rain ; 
“There are young mothers yet, without shelter or aid, 
With their shiv'ring babes still in some lone hovel laid ; 
There's no feasting for these, save the hope the day brings, 
And the wish that their souls would spread upwards thei ir wings— 
Where nothing is old, 
And there’s no more cold, 
And no one is fasting, 
In life everlasting! — 


Dee, 15th, 1849, 


LAMENT OF THE EJECTED IRISH PEASANT. 


The night is dark and dreary, 
Agra gal machree ; 
And the heart that loves you weary, 
Agra gal machree ; 
For every hope is blighted, 
That bloomed when first we plighted 
Our troth, and were united, 
Agra gal machree ! 


* 


We had once a happy hearth, 

Agra gal machree ; 
None happier on 1 earth, 

Agra gal machree ; 
Thy loved smile made it so, 
And toil caused our store’s o’erflow, 
Leaving something to bestow, 

Agra gal machree. 


Oft when the biting blast, 
Agra gal machree ; 
Sent the stranger shivering past, 
Agra gal aiiieens ; 
Would thy beaming eye flow o’er, 
As thy hand flung wide the door, 
To bid welcome to the poor, 
Agra gal machree. 


* The sun of my heart. 





A Christmas Reminiscence. 


Still our homestead we behold, 
Agra gal machree ; 

But the cheerful hearth is cold, 
Agra gal machree ; 

And those around its glow, 

Assembled long ago, 

In the cold, cold earth lie low, 
Agra gal machree ! 


’Twas famine’s wasting breath, 
Agra gal machree ; 
That winged the shaft of death, 
Agra gal machree ; 
And the landlord lost to feeling, 
Who drove us from our sheeling, 
Though we prayed for mercy kneeling, 
Agra gal machree ! 


Oh! ’twas heartless from that floor, 
Agra gal machree ; 

Where our fathers dwelt of yore, 
Agra gal machree ; 

To fling our offspring—seven— 

"Neath the wintry skies of heaven, 

To perish on that even, 

° Agra gal machree ! 


But the sleety blast blows chill, 
Agra gal machree ; 

Let me press thee closer still, 
Agra gal machree ; 

To this scathed, bleeding heart, 

Seloved as thou art, 

For too soon—too soon we part, 

Agra gal machree ! 


Oh! there’s a God above, 

Agra gal machree ; 
Of mercy and of love, 

Agra gal machree ; 
May he look down this night 
From his heavenly throne of light 
On our sad forlorn plight, 

Agra gal machree ! 


A CHRISTMAS REMINISCENCE, 


Two thousand years have rolled away, 

Since first upon Judea’s plain 
The wond'ring shepherds heard the lay 

That rang through heaven—the joyous strain 
Of man’s salvation pealed on high, 

By timbrel, lyre, and seraph voice ; 
Spreading glad tidings o’er the sky, 

And bidding fallen man rejoice. 





A Christmas Reminiscence. 


The ears that drank that heavenly sound, 
Have mingled with their parent dust ; 
But still revolving years bring round 
Its hallowed echo to the just, 
Like warning of the faithful bell * 
From the deep womb of Ocean given : 
It booms o’er sin’s dark, surging swell, 
To guide the pilgrim’s bark to heaven. 


In infancy I heard its chime, 

And clapped my little hands with glee ; 
For ever did that holy time 

Come fraught with gifts of love to me. 
My mother told how Christ was born, 

A helpless babe, upon that day ; 
That joyous, holy Christmas morn, 

And taught my infant lips to pray. 


Long years rolled on, and Winter's snow 

Again had crowned each mountain height ; 
And through the leafless alders, low, 

The west wind sobbed, like wailing sprite. 
And many a twinkling light afar, 

From cottage pane, o’er moor and wold, 
Shone bright as Bethlehem’s holy star, 

That led the Magian Kings of old. 


When that loved chime again I heard 
Peal sweetly on the midnight air, 
My every pulse was inly stirred 
With j joyful hope and holy prayer. 
Blithely I mingled with the throng 
Assembled round our blazing | hearth, 
And wiled the hours with laugh and song, 
Till rang the roof-tree to our mirth. 


Now old and bent, with furrowed brow, 
I watch beside the holy light ;t 
Dear friends press round to greet me now— 
My children’s children bless my sight. 
And sounds that o’er my senses threw 
Their spells of yore, now sweetly come, 
Like angel minstrelsy, to woo 
My spirit to its last long home. 


Two thousand years have rolled o’er earth 

Since first the Word made flesh was known ; 
And still shall peal that sound of mirth, 

When twice two thousand more have flown: 
Till He who holds the boundless sea 

Within the hollow of His hand, 
Shall come in power and majesty, 

To cite the dead of sea and land. 


* The Inchcape bell. 

¢ Inthe rural districts of Ireland, it is customary to light additional candles at 
Christmas, which are called the Christmas lights; and it being considered against 
the rules of hospitality to close the doors before a late hour during the festival, 
they may be seen gleaming over the country till long after midnight. 
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AttHoucH it would be rash to pro- 
nounce that the design of a law is 
always discernible in the results by 
which it has been followed, there are, 
nevertheless, many cases in which 
such inferences are not irrational. 
For example, should it have been 
predicted, by competent authority, 
that certain effects are sure to follow 
from the enactment of a proposed 
law; should that law be enacted, 
through the influence of parties en- 
tertaining such anticipations—should 
it, when carried into effect, be waited 
upon by the looked-for consequences ; 
and should it be protected, by the 
same parties, against all substantial 
change, where the foreshown conse- 
quences have come to pass—in cases 
such as this, it is not unreasonable to 
conclude that the legislator, or the 
unseen director, whose views of legis- 
lation have been adopted, in the 
results attendant on his policy, ‘ sees 
what he foresaw,” and approves of 
it. 

The Poor-law Extension Act is a 
case in point. Out-door relief to 
able-bodied persons became the law of 
this land, after parties of the most 
conflicting views and sentiments had 
concurred in their predictions as to 
its inevitable consequences. Nor 
were the predictions, thus consenting, 
uttered at the same time, or under 
similar circumstances. Parliamentary 
committees and royal commissions had 
prosecuted inquiries into the state of 
the Irish poor, commencing early in 
the century, and continued, at various 
intervals, to a very recent period, 
All were of one mind as to the issue 
of a system of out-door relief to the 
able-bodied. The reports presented 
by a royal commission in 1834-1835, 
were to the same effect and purport 
as the various reports by which they 
were preceded. The deliberate judg- 
ment of Mr. Nicholl, employed by 
Lord John Russell to travel through 
Ireland, in the years which followed, 
and inquire into the condition of its 
poor, agreed with the recorded opi- 
nions of all preceding inquirers. The 
noble lord himself, influenced by such 
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testimonies, or acquiring his informa- 
tion elsewhere, declared his conviction 
in harmony with all preceding assu- 
rances—accomplished, a few years 
Jater, a measure, upon the tendency 
of which opinion had shown itself so 
marvellously undivided; and now, 
when results have most unequivocally 
ratified anticipations, abides resolutely 
by the law, its issues, and its pros- 
pects, is it irrational to surmise, 
that events, which do not warn, have 
not disappointed him. 

We will not detain the reader by 
numerous citations from witnesses 
or writers who predicted the conse- 
quences of adding a system of out-door 
relief to the workhouse system in 
Ireland. The few we subjoin are 
given rather for form’s sake, and as 
remembrancers of many which they 
may recall or suggest to the mind, 
than from any apprehension that it is 
essential to our argument to produce 
them. Mr. G. C. Lewis expressed 
himself thus :— 


‘** My belief is, that the introduction 
of a system of out-door relief in Ireland, 
similar to that which is obtained in Eng- 
land, would be a most disastrous mea- 
sure. I believe that, in a few years, 
however carefully guarded the law 
might be, and however trustworthy and 
intelligent the administrators of the 
relief might be, it would absorb all the 
surplus produce of the soil; and I think 
that it would, in a short time, deterio- 
rate the condition of the persons for 
whose benefit it was introduced. I 
think it would impoverish the rich with- 
out improving the condition of the 
poor. 


Mr. Lewis, when examined before 
the committee on the burdens of real 
property, was asked :— 


** What do you think would be the 
consequence in Ireland, if to the exist- 
ing poor-law were added out-door 
relief ?” 


His answer was :— 


_ “I believe that all the evils produced 
in England in three hundred years, 
would be produced in Ireland in ten. 
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“Would you conceive that, in that 
rase, the poor-law, so operating, would 
be a heavy burden on the land in Ire- 
land ? 

** It would be entire confiscation.” 


Mr. Gulson, a poor-law commission- 
er, gave it as his decided opinion— 


“That anything approaching to out- 
door relief in Ireland would very soon 
swamp the whole property of the 
country.” 

‘ 

To a similar effect, the Hon. Mr. 

Twisleton said :— 


**T conceive it would be a fatal step 
to introduce any system of out-door 
relief for the une ‘mploye “1 population of 
Ireland. I am aware that persons of 
high character, for whom I have the 
greatest respect, have expressed them- 
selves favourable to a proposition of 
that kind; but [I am convinced it would 
be attended with most disastrous con- 
sequences, and would seriously aggra- 
vate the misfortunes of Ireland.” 


These citations are but a sample of 
monitions to the same effect, from al- 
most every creditable witness, and 
every writer of authority who had se- 
riously considered the subject. What- 
ever difference of opinion there may 
have been on other topics connected 
with the Irish Poor-law, there was an 
almost unanimous consent on the sub- 
ject of out-door relief. It would “ en- 
courage,” to use the words of Bishop 
Burrell, “idle and lazy people in their 
sloth,” and thus at once aggravate the 
poverty of the country, and vitiate the 
habits of the people—it would create 
discontent in the minds of all classes 
and conditions—would dispirit the in- 
dustrious—would confirm the idle in 
depravity, and destroy in all habits of 
providence and self-denial—it would 
bring to pass a state of things in which 
the charities of social life would be ex- 
tinguished, and the conditions of rich 
and poor, with all the kindlinesses 
which ought to attend on them, 
changed into relations more likely to 
call malignant passions into activity, 
than to awaken or cultivate feelings of 
mutual good-will—it would,in short,de- 
teriorate the pauper class in character 
and condition, and would reduce af- 
fluent and industrious persons to hope- 
lessness and poverty—it would impove- 
rish and debase Ireland. Such was 
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the tenor of the opinions expressed by 
all who spoke with the authority of 
wisdom or knowledge on the project 
of comprising out-door relief within 
the provisions of the Irish Poor-law. 
Such representations, it may be 
supposed, would have proved, under 
ordinary circumstances, dissuasives 
against the adoption of measure 
which they described as so very peril- 
ous. And while the circumstances 
were of the ordinary character, they 
had that effect. The country, at one 
time, was led to imagine that it had 
a guarantee against the system of out- 
door relief in declarations made by the 
prime minister. Circumstances, how- 
ever, changed. A blight fell upon the 
soil. Famine invaded the people. In 
the precipitancy of affright—the absence 
of accurate information—the forget- 
fulness of sound and true principles— 
measures were adopted by Govern- 
ment, which affording partial relief to 
the destitute, laid heavy burdens on 
the industrious, and gave a fearful 
stimulus to licentiousness, and disor- 
der, and disaffection. These measures 
embodied, as it were, the principle 
that property has no rights. ‘ Appe- 
tite, that universal wolf,” was the sole 
claimant whose demands were to be 
respected. The “rights of labour,” 
as well as those of possession, were 
disallowed—the land and all it could 
produce was to be assigned and yielded, 
not to enterprise and industry, but, 
whether lazy or laborious, profligate 
or self-denying, to want. Want alone 
was to be considered—a people must 
be fed, and the land must feed them. 
At first there was a thin disguise 
over this desolating principle. There 
yas to be employment provided for the 
people; but they at whose cost the 
labourers fed were to have no recom- 
pense for their outlay. To them, the 
labour was not to be reproductive. 
Landlords and farmers throughout 
Ireland were to pay for the completion 
of works which possibly might benefit 
the country, but in which they had 
no peculiar interest. As this scheme 
of ruin proceeded, its iniquity became 
too glaring, and opportunities were 
given of so adjusting the arrangements 
for enforced labour, that the land 
might be swept by them. But the revo- 
lutionary principle had been sounded 
forth. Pauperism had been too well 
instructed that a right was given it to 
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lay its rude burdens upon property. 
Disaffection and treason had been en- 
couraged to take up arms for the as- 
sertion of its rights, including this 
monster iniquity among them. ‘The 
inevitable consequences are too well 
known. The following extract from 
the tract of an intelligent writer will 
recal them to the reader’s remem- 
brance, and merit a place in our co- 
lumns :— 


**A short sketch of the measures 
adopted by Parliament to meet this 
calamity, will enable us to judge of its 
extent, and is essential to a true com- 
prehension of the difficulties of the exist- 
ing poor-law. Viewing this calamity as 
a temporary one, the ¢emporary expedient 
of public works was adopted as a mea- 
sure of relief; upon these works vast 
multitudes, of all ages and both sexes, 
were congregated—admitted upon them 
often at the dictation of mobs, more 
frequently by misrepresentation, intimi- 
dation, or fraud. The numbers em- 
ployed, amounting, in the month of 
March, 1847, toan aggregate of 734,472, 
the representatives (at two to each) of 
367,369 families, or a population of 
2,020,678 supported by them, and at a 
cost, during their brief continuance, of 
£5,000,000, producing but little com- 
parative return in the execution of 
works, many of which are now under 
the plough, rapidly passing to their 
former state, but creating a demorali- 
sation which cannot be so easily effaced ; 
and involving, in April, 1847, the em- 
ployment of the following gigantic staff 
of officers :— 

Inspecting Officers e e . . 10 

Engineers and Surveyors ° ° . 74 

Assistant Engineers . . . - 558 

Check Clerks ° ° e ° - 4085 

Overseers ‘ ° ° ° - 9817 

Draftsmen and Clerks ° e ‘ ° 10 

Dublin Clerks r e id . 174 

Pay Inspectors ° ° ° . . 37 

Pay Clerks . . ° e . - 621 

Inspectors of Drainage . ° ° . 50 

Valuators and Assistants ‘ ° 82 

Sub-Inspectors of Drainoge . . ° 131 


Total . e . ° 15,549 


**To obviate these abuses and this 
lavish expenditure, a Relief Commission 
was appointed in February, 1847, to 


superintend the administration of relief 


to be given in daily rations of cooked 
food. The number issued in July 
amounted to 3,020,712, at a cost, in- 
cluding the grants for fever hospitals’ 
expenses, of £1,673,317, and the system 
was gradually brought to a close as the 
gatheri ing of the harvest progressed. 
“Tired with this expenditure, and 
disgusted by its abuse, Parliament, 


after lengthened discussion, in June, 
1847, passed the Poor-Law Extension 
Act, as a substitute for this wholesale 
system of relief, and threw upon the 
rates of Lreland that demoralised destitu- 
tion which the imperial treasury, ata 
cost of near £7,000,000, with its large 
staff of government officials, had been 
unable to cope with.” 


“Threw upon the rates of Ireland 
that demoralised population”—more 
than two millions of paupers. It had 
been laid down as a principle by Mr. 
Nicholl, Lord John Russell’s travel- 
ling agent, that “to assess rate-payers, 
in order to enable the rate-receivers 
to continue their ordinary consump- 
tion, would only shift the ‘suffering ;” 
but in the sorest emergency of Irel and 
this great principle was disregarded, 
and a brief peace purchased at the 
cost of sacrificing the authority of the 
great truth, and most seriously pre- 


judicing the great interests of the 


country. 

Out-door relief was now enacted. 
It was to commence when the work- 
house could receive no more inmates, 
and the people, whether from indolence 
or inability, were disposed to take ad- 
vantage of it. The nataral result 
speedily followed. Applications for 
relief to an amount exceeding all pos- 
sibility of providing for them within 
the workhouse, poured in; and that 
system, against which so solemn warn- 
ing had been given, commenced its 
ruinous activities. Never was a coun- 
try more perilously circumstanced for 
such an experiment; never was a time 
for the trial of it more fatally chosen. 
Suffering and evil counsels had eradi- 
cated from the hearts of masses of the 
people that sense of shame which once 
was characteristic of them. They had 
been habituated, in the emergency of 
a sore famine, to comé out in the noon 
of day for the dole of their daily 
meat. They had been taught, by 
parties who were less disposed to 
serve than to use them, that 
what they received was not a chari- 
table donation, magnificent in its 
amount, but the niggard instalment 
of a right which they could compel by 
force, if it were not voluntarily con- 
ceded to them. And thus, shame 
extinguished, habits of idleness formed, 
want pressing, the sense of imaginary 
wrong goading them, self-respect for- 
feited, and spurious claims of right 
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confusing all their moral notions, the 
suffering poor of Ireland were in pre- 
cisely the disposition to imbibe most 
fatally the poison of the debasing law 
which, it was pretended, had their re- 
lief as its object. How the famine, 
and the law, and the pestilent instruc- 
tions which 
both, wrought upon the wretched peo- 
ple, is but too well known to ourread- 
ers. Wewill not enter into copious 
detai]s on so revolting a subject. A 
single extract shall suffice. We take it 
from a report of Mr. Horseley to the 
Poor-law Commissioners. No meta- 
morphosis imagined in those wild pic- 
tures, which exhibit man reduced to 
the nature and condition of the most 
savage and the vilest reptile or brute, 
is descriptive of a more appalling 
change than this agent in the poor-law 
system represents as having been ac- 
complished in the Irish character :— 


‘The relatives of the dead will not 
oe them. They expect everything to 
be done by the re lieving officers. Cof- 
fins to be given, the bodies to be placed 
in them, and the graves to be dug and 
covered in by persons provided and paid 
by the Vice-Guardians. In numerous 
instances parents thrust their sick chil- 
dren to the door, or lay them on the 
road-side to die. Children treat their 
aged parents in like manner. Brothers 
refuse to aid their sick sisters, or to 
convey them to the Fever or Work- 
house Hospital. Husbands abandon 
their wives, and mothers desert their 
children. In short, the fear of death 
has laid hold on all the poorer classes, 
extinguishing every natural fee ling save 
that which has been termed the ‘ first 
law of nature’—a desire for self-preser- 
vation.” 


We will not add a word of com- 
ment. When the instinct of reverence 
for the remains of departed friends 
has died in the heart of an Irish pea- 
sant, itis to be feared that nothing 
athiable survives there. 

We turn from those whom the 
policy of out-door relief was thus 
effectual in abasing, to the victims 
whom it impoverished. One or two 
extracts from the papers of the Poor- 
law Commissioners will show how the 
work of desolation has sped :— 


“ Extract from Captain O'Neill's Re- 
port:—May 14, 1849. 

“*T have been urging the collectors to 

distrain all those who have not as vet 
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paid up their rates, but they have told 
me, in almost every instance, that the 
small occupiers who are in arrears have 
nothing whatever, either on their land 
or on their premises, to seize, and that 
many of the rate payers are infinitely 
greater objects of charity than the pau- 
pers in the workhouse. Mr. Quigly, 
one of the collectors, assures me that, 
to his own knowledge, some of the occu- 
piers who are ratepayers have not tasted 
a drop of milk for the last twelve 
months, but are obliged to sell it to pay 
their rent and the poor-rate. U nder 
those circumstances, I fear that it will 
be most difficult to get in much more of 
the rates in this union,” 


“E vtract from Mr. Auchmuty’s Report. 
“TI beg to state that the applicants 
for relief are increasing considerably. 
On the relieving officer’s ‘application and 
report books, there were between 1200 
and 1300 persons for the last week. 
The poverty of the people is getting 
worse every day. A certain sign of 
their distress is, their parting with 
everything they have to procure food. 
On a market day, in this town, I have 
seen a couple of hundred goats for sale; 
a donkey could be bought for 2s.; the 
price for the inferior description of 
horned cattle is deplorable ; they can 
hardly . sold in the fairs at any price 
A cow that was worth £5 some time 
since, would not now bring half the 
amount. The price of provisions is in- 
creasing. The markets latterly are 
not well supplied with meal. For the 
next four months we must entirely rely 
on being supplied with Indian meal. 
There is nothing like the quantity of 
potatoes being planted this season as 
there was last year. There seems to 
be hardly any employment going on.” 


“ Extract of a Report from Major Hali- 
day, Temporary Poor Law Inspec- 
tor :— May 18, 1849. 

** The amount of distress and desti- 
tution existing in this country, I lament 
to state, appears to be daily increasing, 
and when I mention the fact, that the 
unfortunate persons in the gaol, whose 
terms of imprisonment have expired, 
resist being sent out of it, and openly 
announce thei sir resolution to be sent back 
in twenty-four hours, rather than remain 
at liberty, it must be expected that the 
pressure upon the Guardians of this 
union for relief should continue ex- 
treme,” 


‘‘ Extracts from the Reports of Captain 
Hanley, Poor Law Inspector :—May 
10, 1849. 

‘*T attended the usual weekly meeting 
of the Guardians yesterday ; the pres- 
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sure for relief has increased to a vast 
extent; it was frightful to behold the 
multitudes of tottering, half-naked 
beings who presented themselves at the 
gates, carrying their chlidren, little 
skeletons, in baskets, painful to look at, 
and supplicating relief in the most 
earnest way, the appearance of many 
truly denoting that destitution had done 
its utmost, and that a release from all 
want was at hand. 


Admitted to the workhouse 161 
Out-door relief . ‘ - 134 
Rejected. ; . & 


Number of applicants ‘ 948 


‘““The great majority of the appli- 
eants were the holders of small farms, 
which they relinquished to obtain relief: 
that the surrender in very many in- 
stances is a mere cover to evade the law, 
I am convinced, which the want of house 
accommodation leave the guardians 
unable sufficiently to test; but the in- 
creasing destitution of this class is such 
that they must on any terms seek relief.” 

‘*T regret to report, that the pressure 
of misery and wretchedness coming be- 
fore the board was unequalled at any 
previous meeting; the great majority 
of applicants were, or had been, land- 
holders, and now come forward, pro- 
ducing certificates from landlords, 
agents, and bailiffs, as to the surrender 
of their holdings.” 

**A sad instance of the pauperised 
state to which some affluent persons in 
this union have been reduced came 
this day before me: a widow lady, 
having had lands let for over £400 a- 
year, from which no rents could be got, 
applied for relief for herself and six 
children, her ‘last and only resource ;’ 
and against this person we have a de- 
mand of £150 for rates.” 


We annex, as a pendant to these sad 
stories of the West, one extract from 
a report, prepared in the most famed 
province of Ireland, and in what was 
esteemed a prosperous district. It is 
a report prepared within the Lurgan 
Union, by order of the Board, pre- 
sented and approved December 14th, 
1848 :— 


‘** There is a strong feeling within this 
union, that the food has been expensive, 
and we are enabled to recommend a less 
expensive diet, and yet, after giving cre- 
dit for £19, 773 85. 10}d., the whole 
amount expended, in food ani clothing, 
out of £47,131 11s. 61., raised by rates, 
or borrowed on their security, and now 
remaining due, we find that the differ- 
ence, £27,359 2s. 74d., has been swal- 


lowed up in buildings, officers’ salaries, 
and other establishment expenses, being 
lls. 74d. in the pound on the whole col- 
lection ; and if we exclude the borrowed 
money, 8s. 7d. in the pound, and if the 
diet had been such as the poor weavers 
use, and the clothing such as they wear 
out of doors, the proportion would have 
been still more enormous. 

“In referring to the ability of the 
nation to bear an expenditure of this 
kind, we may instance the effect of 
enormous rates upon property, in some 
parts of the union, where rates have 
been so high as 7s. 6d. in the pound for 
the last year. Tenants are afraid to 
take lands, and encounter such rates, 
and the effect is most discouraging with 
respect to improvements. If any mo- 
ney is so expended, it is our duty, under 
the present law, to send a valuation, 
and levy off the owner a tax, equal to 
a smallrent, upon the very capital 
which had been expended in giving em- 
ployment, and which, if kept by the 
owner at his banker's, would have been 
beyond reach. 

“The powers of the commissioners 

to levy rates through elected or vice- 
guardians upon all property in Ireland, 
without any limitation as to time or 
amount, and to order relief in such a 
way as to leave the guardians little 
means of checking imposition, has creat- 
ed a greater alarm,— greater, indeed, 
than the actual amount of rates levied 
would appear to justify, and the value 
of property in this union has, in conse- 
quence, been much depreciated. 

‘* We regret to observe, that a large 
portion of the funds, which are raised 
under this system, ostensibly, for the 
support of the deserving poor, are in 
fact applied in relieving and supporting 
the fruits of crime and prostitution, 
The house appears to be a most conve- 
nient place of accommodation for the 
cure of disease, and delivery of illegiti- 
mate children; and the facility of going 
in and out has very considerably in- 
creased the number of unfortunate fe- 
males, who live by the wages of sin in 
the populous parts of the union. 

‘* We have also to observe, that the 
association of such characters as we 
have mentioned in the last paragraph, 
with the unfortunate and deserving 
poor (many of whom have seen better 
days, and who are unstained by any 
crime), is a great defect in classifica- 
tion. 

‘* Tt has been alleged by the advocates 
of the present poor law system, that a 
fair trial will prove its utility, and that 
it would become popular, The system 
has become very unpopular in this union. 
The proprietors and farmers dislike it 
for the reason we have already stated. 
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A large portion of the rate payers of 
this union consist of a class of persons 
holding small farms, and struggling to 
get through life in very straitened 
circumstances. They have endeavour- 
ed to bear up against the pressure of 
the times with a proud spirit, which de- 
serves our highest praise. Many of 
them work at the loom six days and three 
nights in the week. They live in 
wretched cabins, and suffer the greatest 
privations ; they are driven to the ut- 
most extremity to raise the amount of 
the poor rates, and often see their bed- 
ding and clothing sold by auction for 
the amount of the levy. They see the 
way the paupers are supported in the 
workhouse so much better than many 
of themselves, and they are of course 
very much dissatisfied.” 


Such has been the operation of the 
extended poor-law for Ireland. It 
has vitiated the poor, impoverished 
owners of property, paralysed indus- 
try, and declared charity probibited. 
Who that could abstain, would give 
employment to the laborious, or 
bestow alms liberally on the destitute, 
while uncertain what a day might 
bring. forth, in the form of rates 
struck against him, by parties who 
would make no account of his inability 
to pay them. When freedom was 
defined as liberty to do whatsoever was 
permitted by the laws, the definition 
contemplated the agent as being cer- 
tified as to the limits within which 
law restricted him. In the operation 
of the poor-law such certainty was 
wholly unattainable. There could 
not be an approximation towards it. 
The most prudent investigation of 
income and expenditure would be 
unavailing. The most careful and 
benevolent vigilance in watching over 
the well-being of those for whose 
comforts a landlord was especially 
responsible, could ensure no promise 
of protection. The pressure of 
distress on a single estate might serve 
to beggar all the landlords and farmers 
in the division within which it was 
located. How much is necessary to 
maintain the pauperism of the dis- 
trict ? was the one question by which 
Poor-law Commissioners were guided 
in imposing their burdens; and 
whether slaves whom they oppressed 
had or-had not the requisite straw, 
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these cruel task-masters demanded 
their tale of bricks. 


‘That this,” observes a writer* of 
much ability, whom we have already 
cited, when giving a mournful represen- 
tation of the state of Munster and 
Connaught, - not an overdrawn 
picture, certain. The mansion 
let as a workhouse—the estate without 
a purchaser—the deserted farm—the 
neglected cottage—the levelled cabin— 
the empty shop—the uncultivated field 
and .herdless. pasture—all! all alike, 
evidence its truth: whilst the teeming 
workhouse—the threat to enter it from 
the idle labourer, pressed by his employ- 
er—and the sturdy recipient of out- 
door relief, with his bag of meal in one 
hand and his pipe of tobacco in the 
other, sneering at the industrious 
labourer, who still obeys the mandate 
to ‘earn his bread by the sweat of his 
brow,’ equally attest the wide-spread 
demoralisation that prevails. 

**Can out-door relief cope with evils 
such as these? Is it not fearfully ag- 
gravating them? Are not many of them 
creations of its own? Can such a sys- 
tem, producing such results, be perse- 
vered in, when its own advocates have 
practically admitted its total failure, by 
dissolving the Boards of Guardians who 
were to carry it out, and by advancing 
thousands from the Exchequer in 
aid of rates, which (if they could be 
got) would exceed, in many unions, the 
annual value of the land. If, then, the 
poor-law engine has broken down—if 
the driver and stoker are dismissed—its 
coke exhausted, and its steam expended 
in unavailing efforts to drag the accu- 
mulating train of poverty—if its wheels 
will no longer move forward, and if the 
whole train, Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th class, 
is rapidly descending the incline by its 
oppressive gravity, and dragging the 
engine itself, with its accumulated 
weight, to certain and indiscriminate 
destruction at the bottom—let the 
breaks be applied, and its downward 
progress arrested at once; let the en- 
gine be returned to the factory for 
repair, and for that reconstruction 
which has been rendered necessary by 
the strain it has received, in compelling 
it to drag a weight beyond its power ; 
let its power be ascertained, and fully 
applied; but let another powerful en- 
gine, ‘ Emigration,’ be suppied, to drag 
the ascertained surplus load on another 
line, where a happy terminus may be 
more easily attained, before trains of 
‘Famine’ and ‘Death’ overtake and 
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destroy it. Then may we hope with 
ur *Poor-Law’ engine to reach the 
first station up the steep acclivity to 
prosperity ; then, and not till then, may 
we hope that capital can be expended, 
science applied to agriculture with pro- 
fit, labour remunerated, industry en- 
couraged, and pauperism arrested.” 


We have not entered upon details of 
the more shocking incidents by which 
the progress of our calamitous poor- 
law policy has been tracked. In for- 
mer papers we have made allusion to 
the deaths of the numerous victims of 
that policy, and to the appalling cir- 
cumstances of their deaths. We con- 
tent ourselves with repeating now what 
we have already proved, that the af- 
diction under which Ireland has been 
reduced to its present wretchedness, 
is the visitation, not of the blight 
which fell upon our agricultural pro- 
duce, but of the fatal system of law 
for which the famine supplied a pre- 
text. The spontaneous benevolence 
of individuals—that outpouring of cha- 
rity, for which the English people must 
ever live in our grateful remembrance— 
would have provided amply for the ne- 
cessity created by the failure of our 
crops. The dread laws which followed 
these munificent charities have been the 
plagues under which our country is wi- 
thering. 

What spirit of good, we ask, could 
think of applying to Ireland, at such a 
time, such a law as that which has 
given existence to the present poor-law 
system. Real property had, as it were, 
purchased an equitable immunity from 
partial and oppressive taxation by the 
poor-law arrangements of 1838. A 
new tax was then imposed upon the 
landed interest for the maintenance of 
one hundred and thirty workhouses, ca- 
pable of containing about one hundred 
thousand individuals. The owners and 
occupiers of land were taught to believe 
that the cost of maintaining such an 
establishment was to measure the ut- 
most extent of the liabilities imposed 
upon them by the new law. Thus each 
union was at once encouraged and co- 
erced into the duty of taking care of 
its poor. The law was designed for 
the ordinary course of nature, and the 
country was taught to believe, as was 
plainly set forth in those Reports of 
Mr. Nicholls, published by the State, 
that in cases of emergency the re- 
sources of the people at large were to 
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be put in requisition for a state of 
things to which the provisions of the 
poor-law were declaredly inadequate. 
The famine came—it called forth the 
looked-for exercise of Christian bene- 
volence—bad laws and systems, ill-ad- 
ministered, thwarted and marred the 
charity into which they intruded—a 
demoralised and destitute population, 
increasing in amount, was to be fed— 
disappointed charity became ‘ weary 
in well doing”—law must take place of 
voluntary benevolence, and as if law 
had been bent on making victims, ra- 
ther than in providing for wants, it as- 
signed as the provisions from which the 
poor were to be fed that very species of 
property which it had conspired with a 
calamitous visitation of nature to disable 
from feeding them. Landed property 
had suffered under wasting blights for 
three successive years. Agriculture 
had been discouraged and disabled by 
the withdrawal of that protection 
which had been so long held (and 
which has been so fatally proved) 
essential to its success, at the time 
when the legislature of Great Britain 
proclaimed that the Irish pauperism 
must be supported by Irish property ; 
and that the property assigned for 
their support was to be that, and that 
only, which, had any exemption been 
admissible, ought to have been pro- 
tected against increase of liability. 
A poor-law, embracing out-door 
relief to the able-bodied, raising a 
rate on the whole property of the 
country, would have simply imposed 
on every solvent person 4 new tax; 
The poor-law, under which the land 
groans, is a contrivance for confis- 
cation. It might have made provision 
for feeding the poor, without abso- 
lutely impoverishing any ; by throwing 
its ruinous burdens upon parties whose 
nett income is not, perhaps, a tenth 
of the proceeds of Irish property, 
and upon them exclusively, it has 
succeeded in effecting a virtual 
confiscation of property, to an extent 
unparalleled, perhaps, in our annals ; 
and if it have not been instrumental in 
causing, it certainly has not succeeded 
in preventing, a wide and fearful 
mortality, the result of starvation. 

If the design of such a poor-law 
he justly matter of inference from its 
effects, it would be inevitable to 
conclude that it was intended to hurt 
the owners and occupiers of the land, 
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rather than to serve the poor. And 
we are not without evidence, that there 
were some—and those, too, persons 
of no little influence—who hailed the 
advent of the poor-law as the har- 
binger of evil to Irish landed proprie- 
tors. 

A few brief citations from the 
evidence of a Roman Catholic eccle- 
siastic, the Rey. John O'Sullivan, who 
was examined as a witness before a 
committee of the House of Commons, 
in the Jast session of parliament, will 
not be impertinent to our subject. 
This gentleman appears to have 
had influence, or, at least, was 
thought to have influence, with the 
Irish government; and his patronage 
was courted by Protestants, who 
addressed a memorial to the govern- 
ment, praying that a curate whom they 
respected should be promoted to the 
incumbency of their parish. Aware, 
it would seem, of their own insignifi- 
cance, or want of power, they asked 
the priest, Mr. O'Sullivan, to forward 
their memorial. “I did forward it,” 
the reverend gentleman said, in his 
evidence, “‘and the curate was ap- 
pointed, immediately afterwards, to 
the living.” The opinions of one 
who appears to have influence like 
this, on the subject of the poor-law, 
and the reasons for his approval of it, 
cannot be thought matter of indiffe- 
rence. 


“Tf it were carried out to the extent 
that we wish, and if we saw the people 
properly cared for and properly at- 
tended to, it would be the opinion of 
every clergyman that the poor-law is 
the wisest and fairest law that was 
ever passed, and the only way of com- 
ing at the landlords.”— Third Report of 
Commons’ Commitice, p. 140, Rev. J. 
O'Sullivan. 

* How did the Vice-Guardians con- 
duct the affairs of the union ?—I think 
they conducted them well enough. 
Unfortunately they did not agree, and 
they were removed to other unions in 
consequence of that disagreement. 

“Mr. Napier—And yet you com- 
plained of them?—Yes, for being too 
jealous of the rights of the rate-payers, 
and for being too strict towards the 
n00r. * 

** Are you in favour of the self-sup- 
porting system ?—I am quite against it. 

*““Why are you against it ?—I think 
it is a total perversion of that for which 
workhouses were intended. My view 


is, that a workhouse ought to be made 
as expensive as possible to the land. 
lords,” &e. 

“Do you approve of the paupers 
raising sufficient food by cultivation for 
their own support ?—J do not. I think 
my last answer conveys my objection 
to that. The landlords will never em- 
ploy them, while they do not feel their 
support.” 


Mr. O'Sullivan would not be con- 
sidered as an exception to the rule by 
which his order was to be judged. 
His feelings towards the landed pro- 
prietory were those of the class, not 
the individual :— 


*T am not to be understood as at 
all opposed to the landlords; on the 
contrary, I do not think there is a 
priest on the mission who stands better 
with the landlords than myself, or one 
who has given less annoyance to the 
landlords.”—p. 153. 


That the hostility of this gentle. 
man towards the landlords was not 
caused by misconduct on their part, is 
made evident by his opposition to a 
diminished area of rating. It is by 
such diminution only that it be- 
comes practicable to discriminate be- 
tween the evil and the good, or that 
the one class can be encouraged and 
enabled to persevere in their laudable 
exertions, and the others coerced into 
the performance of their duties. The 
opposition of the reverend gentleman 
betrays, with sufficient clearness, his 
indifference to such matters, and the 
reasons or pretexts by which he would 
justify his opposition are not of a 
kind to disguise the spirit or purpose 
of it. The poor-law was “the only 
way of coming at the landlords,” and 
the landlords, whatever their deme- 
rits or their merits, must suffer alike 
under its impartial injustice. 

But not the landlords alone are 
to suffer. The poor-law is a way 
of coming at” industrious tenants 
also. We subjoin an instance, read 
by Mr. Butt, when giving evidence 
before the Committee on Poor-laws. 
The union in which this exercise of 
most unwholesome severity occurred, 
was in the county Tipperary, the 
Nenagh Union :— 


‘* Mr. Minnitt made the following 
statement, which Iextract from an Irish 
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paper, and which I believe is a fair sam- 
ple of the process that is universally 
going on:—‘ Mr. Minnitt.—I must say 
Mr, Faulkner has not, or could not 
have neglected his duty when I tell you 
a striking circumstance connected with 
it. I must say this, that there is no- 
thing approaching but total destruction 
to the ratepayers, as well as to the 
country, from the promptitude with 
which heavy rates are collected from 
parties that are not able to pay. An 
industrious man, holding eleven acres of 
ground in the parish of Dromineer, paid 
£5 10s. in the harvest of 1848, includ- 
ing the 3s, 9d. and 2s. 1d. rate. He 
had acow and two horses; one of the 
horses died ; then he sold his cow, there- 
by depriving his family of its milk (and 
I need not tell you what service a cow 
is to a poor family in this country). 
He then bought a second horse, which 
he constantly worked. Having paid 
this £5 13s. for the eleven acres, he 
hoped to get from the Poor-law Com- 
missioners a short extension of time for 
the payment of the present rate of 3s. Id. 
in the pound. Although the Guardians 
would give him time to pay it, yet the 
Commissioners would not permit it, would 
not sanction it. The rate collector then 
seized the poor man’s two horses, his only 
support; he put them into the pound, 
where one of them died, and the other 
was sold for seventeen shillings (cries 
of ‘oh, oh!). He is now without a 
cow ora horse. Therefore I say, Mr. 
Faulkner is not neglecting his duty, 
which, I am sure, he exercises with as 
much leniency as possible. He is only 
an engine for accomplishing that which 
we see before us, the total destruction 
of the country. This short story I 
have told you is positively true.—Mr. 
Bayly. It is only one instance out 
many.’ From inquiries I have made I 
learn that instances of that are not 
unfrequent ; in the county of Cork, 
particularly, the stock of small farmers 
has been sold for poor-rates under most 
disadvantageous circumstances, and it 
has frequently reduced them to abso- 
lute ruin.” 


When Lord John Russell first 
conceived his scheme of a poor-law, 
he instructed the travelling avent on 
whom he relied to inquire how it 
could be accomplished that the dietary 
of the workhouse should be arranged 
so as to be less costly and less tempting 
than that of the mass of those who 
were to be taxed for the maintenance 
of its inmates. Whether his lord- 
ship’s instructions were disregarded 
or complied with, is matter of little 
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moment now, when it has become an 
ascertained fact, that the least costly 
dietary throughout the workhouses of 
Ireland is far more expensive than 
that of the majority of those who are 
oppressed by the burden of supporting 
it. The will of the Roman Catholic 
priest, not the expressed wish of the 
framer, has been carried into effect. 
Workhouses have been made ruinously 
expensive to landlords and farmers. 
This is the will, if we may credit the 
Rev. John O'Sullivan, of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood—that same body, 
in obedience to whose will the so- 
called liberal members of parliament 
voted for the impoverishment of their 
country, by the withdrawal of pro- 
tection from agriculture. Memorable 
and instructive coincidence! 

Ireland is not alone in the infliction 
under which she is suffering. Scotland 
has, also, her portion of calamity. 
There, as well as amongst us, the 
new poor-law system has been forced 
upon an impoverished and unwilling 
country ; and there, as well as here, 
it? has wrought its ruinous effects, 
poisoning the charities of social life, 
sowing bitterness, and jealousy, and 
envy between the classes—annulling 


the divine ordinances—converting the 


varieties of condition, which were 
designed to promote mutual kindness 
and charity, into occasions of strife 
and ill-will—setting idleness and vice 
in honour and comfort, and breaking 
down industry under the most crushing 
and most hateful burdens. 

We have Scotland, under the 
influence of this fearful vial, described 
by one whose opportunities of ac- 
quiring accurate knowledge are no 
less remarkable than his power to 
make his acquisitions known—one 
whose accomplished scholarship, high 
genius, familiarity with life in all its 
conditions, qualify him for the task he 
has undertaken, and whose great 
intellectual gifts and acquirements 
have ever been subservient to holy 
and charitable purposes—one who 
feels that he lives in the presence of 
God, and who looks upon the poor, as, 
in no mean degree, the representatives 
of the Divine Master, who has confided 
them to the care of all who love him. 
We speak of Sir George Sinclair— 
meet arbitrator between the claims of 
poverty and the rights and duties of 
possession. We shall end our article 
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with some extracts from his “ Obser- 
vations on the New Scottish Poor-law,” 
and leave them, without comment, to 
our readers :— 


“TI think I may fairly lay claim to 
some acquaintance with this subject, as 
I have, since 1823, employed no small 
portion of my time, and, I may add, of 
my means also, in endeavouring to re- 
lieve the sufferings and promote the 
comfort of the indigent who dwell 
around me. I have resided here with- 
out intermission since the poor-laws 
came into operation, and have, as chair- 
man, attended every meeting of the 
parochial board, and watched the result 
of the new system with great attention 
and anxiety. I was, myself, not hostile 
to the assessment principle; for, al- 
though impressed with a deep and lively 
sense of the evils to which it was likely 
to give rise, I hoped that they might be 
in some measure counterbalanced by 
concomitant advantages, which its not 
less confident than active advocates had 
taught us to expect from its adoption. 
At the same time, my own conviction 
was, that the power of imposing, levy- 
ing, and distributing the funds to be 
so raised, should rest wholly and exclu- 
sively with the rate-payers residing in 
each district; and I am now more than 
ever persuaded, that an appeal to the 
Court of Session, or to any central 
board, is fraught with incalculable mis- 
chief, paralyses all the efficacy of local 
administration, fills the minds of the 
rate-payers with disgust and discourage- 
ment, and renders the paupers insolent, 
discontented, and unmanageable. I am 
therefore of opinion, that Scotland can 
only be saved from ruin, both in a moral 
and economical point of view, by abro- 
gating the right of the pauper to demand 
relief, whilst leaving to every parish the 
authority to raise an assessment (when- 
ever they deem such a plan indispensa- 
ble for the maintenance of the destitute 
and infirm), and allowing to the rate- 
payers the unfettered right of laying 
out their own money in their own way, 
without control or interference from any 
other quarter. Unless such a measure 
be speedily adopted, Scotland will, ere 
long, be reduced to the condition of dis- 
tress, or rather of despair, which is now 
overwhelming Ireland, and to which 
some districts in Scotland are already 
beginning to approximate.” 


The accomplished and able writer 
proceeds to review, in detail, the va- 
rious evils which the poor-law has 
been instrumental! in inflicting on this 
It is characteristic of his 


country. 
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amiable disposition, that he assigns the 
first place to its pernicious efficacy in 
vitiating the purest and best of our 
natural affections :— 


“(1.) The first and, perhaps, great- 
est evil introduced by the present most 
iniquitous and disastrous system is, the 
gradual decay of that principle of mu- 
tual affection, which ought to subsist 
between parents and their children. 
Ihave seen but too many instances, in 
which persons, who formerly supported 
their aged and infirm parents, not | 
without a murmur, but with cheerful- 
ness, and who regarded the discharge 
of this duty as a privilege, rather than 
as a burden, now come forward and 
claim an allowance from the parish 
in behalf of the very parents whom 
they had been maintaining for many 
years.” 


The influence of the law in disturb- 
ing the relation between landlord and 
tenant, he notes with due severity, and 
penetrates into what may have been 
the design of many a one among its 
advocates :— 


“It is the poor-law, whose destruc- 
tive force is severing the tie which once 
subsisted between the tenant and the 
landlord, so fully calculated to promote 
the happiness and welfare of both; and 
is more and more widely introducing a 
diversity of interests, an estrangement 
of feeling, between those parties, who, 
in the days of our forefathers, and even 
in our own, were united by reciprocal 
feelings of confidence, affection, and 
esteem. 

‘* Whilst many sentimentalists are 
exclaiming against the ejectment of te- 
nants, either in Scotland or Ireland, 
which the adoption of their own expen- 
sive and ruinous schemes for the com- 
pulsory support of indigence and idle- 
ness has rendered inevitable, this very 
measure is, in the unadorned eloquence 
of Mr. Cobden, declared to be the inte- 
rest, and I had almost said the duty, of 
the landed proprietors. He jis repre- 
sented as having said, in the House of 
Commons, on the Ist of March—‘ And 
now I will tell the landlords, that if they 
mean or intend to keep up the old rents, 
they must have farmers of more capital 
and intelligence than those to whom they 
have previously been in the habit of let- 
ting their lands. In future the landlords 
must proceed upon mercantile princi- 
ples. If rents are to be maintained, 
the land must be made more productive 
than ever, and that is only to be done 
by farmers of greater capital, skill, and 
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energy, than the present race of far- 


” 


mers, 


The well-known truism which was 
employed to do the work of falsehood 
and mischief—* property has its duties 
as well as its rights”—has been ani- 
madverted on with due severity. After 
exposing its deceitfulness, he adds the 
following observations :— 


‘But rights and duties are not the 
only words contained in this much 
lauded aphorism, which are diversely 
interpreted. ‘The word property also 
seems to convey very opposite notions 
to the minds of those, who concur in 
assenting to it, so far at least as the 
maintenance of pauperism is concerned. 
Its most ardent admirers only admit its 
validity, as long as the duties are sup- 
posed to be incumbent upon landed 
property alone; and if any rash inno- 
vator should presume to contend, that 
funded property also has, in regard to 
the poor, its duties as well as its rights, 
and that the same doctrine applies to 
the princely incomes of mortgagees, or 
to the large incomes derived, without 
any deduction, from the public treasury, 
or acquired by enormous professional 
fees, or the still more ample profits of a 
prosperous London newspaper, or a lu- 
cratiye cotton establishment, such a 
person would be at once denounced as a 
thief and a robber, although his inter- 
pretation of the maxim would be by far 
the most equitable and the most compre- 
hensive. In fact, sir, I think it is ob- 
vious, that if property has its duties as 
well as its rights, this most wise of 
saws and most modern of instances 
must, in justice, apply to every species of 
property, and that, if there is to be a 
rate for the support of indigence, it 
should be a national rate, applying 
equally to all, and administered in each 
locality, and not a burden imposed upon 
a class, from which a large proportion 
of the wealthiest members of the com- 
munity are most iniquitously exempted. 
I am at a loss to conceive why a tenant, 
who has resided for a time on an estate, 
has a right to claim support from his 
landlord, any more than the subscriber 
to a public journal, during the same 
period, is entitled to say, ‘1 have paid 
five pounds a year for your newspaper 
for ten years, and as you have benefited 
by my money, I have now a right to 
claim a share of yours.’ The proprietor 
of the paper would reply, ‘ Avaunt and 
quit my sight, you have no claim what- 
ever upon me; you derived instruction 
and amusement in return for what you 
paid me.’ And might not the landlord 
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also say, ‘ Whilst the lease endured, 
you, in return for your rent, enjoyed all 

the benefits accruing from the land, and 

now that the bargain has terminated, I. 
have a right to resume possession of 
what belongs to me.’ 

“In concluding this branch of the 
subject, I would venture to lay down 
another doctrine, which seems to me as 
incontrovertible as the principle on 
which I have used the freedom to com- 
ment, though I fear it will not be re- 
ceived with equal favor, or meet with 
as cordial an assent. I maintain, sir, 
that poverty has its duties as well as its 
rights—that every working man is en- 
titled to bring his labour to whatever 
market he thinks most eligible; to turn 
it to the best account—to reside wherever 
he pleases, and employ his time and 
his earnings in whatever manner he 
thinks proper. But his duties are as 
obvious and as imperative as his rights : 
it is his duty to be industrious—his duty 
to be prudent—his duty to support him- 
self by his own work, and to ‘eat his 
own bread (i.e. earned by his own toil) 
with quietness,’ (2d Thess. iii. 12.) 
instead of living in sloth and surliness 
upon what he has been enabled, by an 
unjust law, to extort from strangers ; 
it is his duty to ‘ provide for his own,’ 
both during his life and after his death, 
unless he is ‘worse than an infidel.’ 
(ist Tim. v. 8.) But if he ventures to 
neglect the fulfilment of these obli- 
gations, which reason and revelation 
concur in imposing upon him, I contend 
that he has no natural, and ought to have 
no legal right, to render himself or 
his family a burden to the community— 
and the Legislature, by sanctioning 
such a principle, cannot fail, gradually, 
and, I fear, rapidly and irretrievably, 
to involve the country in economical 
ruin and moral degradation. 


‘‘ Supposing that an act was passed 
for compelling the working classes to be 
drunken, refractory, idle, undutiful, 
extravagant, and ungrateful—forbid- 
ding parents to provide for their chil- 
dren, or children to maintain their 
parents, or relatives to contribute to 
the support of near connexions—what 
administration of such a system could 
prevent it from degrading the moral 
character, and destroying the economic 
wellbeing of the entire population? 
But, sir, if there be a law, which allows 
men to cherish the most sinful habits, 
and to neglect the most sacred duties, 
with impunity—a law, which points out 
to them a fund, unlimited in its amount, 
and ready at a moment’s warning, out 
of which, if they ruin their health by 
debauchery, or abandon their parents, 
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wives, and children, and go to a dis- 
tant land, or even to some part of the 
country where they cannot be traced, 
or leave a widow in penury, and a large 
roup of orphans in rags, they have a 
egal right to exact whatever is needed 
either by themselves, or by those for 
whom they were bound by every prin- 
ciple, divine and human, to have made 
provision, I ask how is it possible that 
any ‘administration’ of such a law can 
avert the utter ruin which its funda- 
mental principle is calculated to accom- 
lish ? Bonstituted as human nature is, 
fear, str, that in many, or even in 
most cases, if you facilitate the neglect 
of duties and sanction the commission 
of crimes by a solemn and deliberate 
act of the legislature, such a course is 
equivalent to the direct prohibition of 
what is right, and to the inevitable 
predominance of what is flagitious. 
¢ “I would, in conclusion, once more 
advert to that objection, which seems to 
me to be the most cogent, against giv- 
ing the paupers a right to exact relief, 
namely, that it is repugnant to the 
whole scope of revelation ; and Iam the 
more anxious again to dwell upon this 
branch of the inquiry, because it is con- 
tended (as I think erroneously), by one 
of the most acute and distinguished 
writers of the age, that ‘the principle 
of a poor-law is sounder in Christian 
charity, than in political economy.’ The 
Word of God says, ‘Give to him that 
asketh ;’ the law of man says, ‘ Pay to 
him that demandeth.’ The Word of 
God desires the rich man to be ‘willing 
to distribute,’ the law of man empowers 
the pauper (however worthless) to draw 
his bill (indorsed by the Sheriff, or by 
the Board of Supervision) upon the 
rate-payers, and enforces the compul- 
sory ns in favour of even the most 
worthless and profligate of mankind. 
The Word of God says, ‘ Blessed is the 
man that considers the poor ;’ the law of 
man says, ‘you shall not consider whe- 
ther he deserves your sympathy or not, 
or whether he has been reduced to want 
by unavoidable calamity, or by incorri- 
gible recklessness.’ The Word of God 
apportions the amount of benefactions, 
according to the ability of the givers; 
the law of man exposes them to the 
exorbitant and unreasonable demands 
of the receivers, without any defence, 
limitation, or control. It does, sir, ap- 
pear to me, that the two systems are 
completely at variance, and we never 
fully appreciate the wisdom of the di- 
vine law, until human folly has presumed 
to amend or abrogate its enactments.” 


Such are the concluding remarks of 
the admirable “ Observations” from 
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which we have cited ;—observations 
which instruct us that Scotland has 
been consigned to a sisterhood of sor- 
row with our own unhappy land, and 
which strenuously urges on all good 
men, who are capable of thought and 
exertion, to combine their energies in 
the cause of outraged humanity. 
Deeply as Sir George Sinclair feels, 
and clearly as he perceives the diffi- 
culties and dangers by which we are 
surrounded, he does not despair—if 
those who suffer wrong, and those 
who love right, will combine their 
strength, there is hope, even in this 
dark hour, of good. Those who see 
nothing but what is mercantile in the 
relations between landlord and tenant 
—those who would make merchandise 
of souls—have formed an alliance, or 
have been drawn, by base sympathies, 
together, for the attainment of an evil 
purpose—they have obtained a partial 
and a great success: but they have 
won it, not because the people at large 
love what is bad, but that they who 
engaged in an evil enterprise prose- 
cuted it with an energy and ability 
worthy of a better cause. Let good 
men but emulate this perseverance 
and discretion, and the good cause 
will prosper. Even we, in our hum- 
ble sphere, have had reason to feel, 
that truth, when faithfully set forth, 
is likely to prevail, and have the sa- 
tisfaction to see reforms, which we 
earnestly urged upon the attention of 
our readers, at length adopted into 
the poor-law system. Encouraged 
thus, we will not despair of rendering 
further service to our country. We 
would, had we the power, call into 
animation a spirit of more prevailing 
energy in the hearts of all whom we 
may have the power to influence, and 
strengthen them in a persuasion, that 
if they can render truth and sound 
principle intelligible, they will soon 
see them prevail. 

At this moment theIrish poor-law, re- 
garded without prejudice and stripped 
of its disguise, appears to be as foul 
an imposture as ever wronged a peo- 
ple. Affecting to make provision for 
the wants of a pauper population, 
overwhelming in amount and con- 
firmed in evil habits, it assigns to 
them as their portion about a third of 
the property of the country, and lays 
the burden of their support on parties 
whose nett income is not the third part 
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of that third. The necessary conse- 
quences have followed. Confiscation 
of property has not prevented large 
numbers of the poor from being 
starved to death ; and in the midst of 
this terrible process of starvation, im- 
poverishment, and ruin, placeholders, 
fundholders, annuitants, mortgagees, 
professional men, and merchants, have 
been left free to hug their wealth, to 
indulge in their luxuries, and to see 
landlords, farmers, labourers, and 
paupers, struggle for a while with in- 
superable difficulties, and then waste 
away and disappear. 

One might have thought that the 
state of things which induced her 
Majesty’s ministers to propose that 
daring measure, the rate-in-aid, would 
have led them to seek aid from those 


classes in which it could be given. 


without injury to the donors. One 
might have thought that the necessity 
would have reminded them of the 
agricultural systems, to which the 
opening of the British markets was 
a new and large prosperity, and which 
might have been called on, with jus- 
tice, to contribute their share of the 
expenses by which British institutions 
are maintained. But whether it be 
for want of enlarged capacity, or from 
vicious habit, or from a false pre- 
judice, or a bad purpose, instead of 
summoning untired energies to the 
great work which was to be carried 
on—instead of calling strong men to 
the relief of the disabled — they 
chose rather to strain the abilities of 
those who are already enfeebled, and 
to drain the poor remnant of their al- 
most exhausted resources. It is 
better, as well as fairer, to ascribe this 
iniquity to want of thought, or want of 
knowledge, or want of courage, rather 
than to a malignant or unrighteous 
purpose ; and it is better to offer in. 
struction to those who are set in 
authority, than to regard them as in- 
tractable, and give up the cause of 
the country as hopeless. 

There will be, we are given to 
understand, a meeting within this 
month, of those who agree in opinion 
as to the injury which all classes in 
Ireland haye suffered from recent 
experiments in legislation. We trust 
that those who address the meeting 
will have seriously deliberated on the 
subject of their discourses, and have 


niost carefully verified every fact 
which they cite for the illustration of 
a principle. In order to enlarge their 
circle of consumers for the manufac- 
turers of Great Britain, the legisla- 
ture has granted a bounty to the 
foreign agriculturist. Granted aboun- 
ty, we say, deliberately, although the 
form in which the grant has been made 
is the withdrawal of a protecting duty ; 
because, while the State leaves heavy 
charges on English agriculture, and 
adds to the heavy charges imposed on 
Irish, it is a bounty to the foreigner 
to withdraw the duties which foreed 
him to contribute his part to the ex- 
penses of British government. British 
subjects must pay largely for their pri- 
vilege, which a foreigner can exercise 
without purchase. Immunity from 
taxation under such circumstances is 
bounty. 

But what is the result of this ultra- 
liberal experiment? In political arith. 
metic two and two are not always 
found to make four. They have not 
been found equivalent to their theo- 
retical power in the instanee under 
our consideration. The circle of con- 
sumers has widened, but the profits 
of commercial enterprise have not 
augmented with the enlarging orbit. 
Home consumption has ceased to be 
what it was ; and, instead of adding to 
the purchasers in the home market, 
the countless myriads which swarm 
upon the fancy of a manufacturer, as 
he thinks of a world opening before 
him to receive the produce of his 
forge or his loom, he begins to find 
that he has simply taken foreigners in 
exchange for countrymen, and that, in 
the headlong and ungenerous eager- 
ness to form commercial relations with 
countries beyond the sea, he has been 
disabling those on whom alone he can 
reckon for permanent advantages, 
from continuing their trade with 
him. ; 

It is time that this evil and peril 
should be fairly considered—time that 
it should be remedied. We would 
earnestly recommend to the attention 
of the meeting about to be held, to 
think well on the best mode of reme- 
dy. We repeat one, which we have 
deep reason to believe would be at 
once acceptable and effectual. We 
have, in a former number, declared 
what would be our “ Rate in Aid,” 
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We offer it again, in a new form, fo 
our reader's consideration. 

Property should support poverty. 
This is the maxim on which the poor- 
law is founded—a maxim which as- 
sumes that property is commensurate 
to the duty it is to discharge. It is 
not meant that property is to be flung 
to poverty as a thing which it may 
worry, but cannot subsist on. It is 
not meant that property is to be 
wholly cansumed, and to disappear in 
satisfying the wants or appetites of 
the pauperism it whets. The maxim 
implies that property is to endure, 
although poverty is to be fed from its 
stores. ‘To deny this, would be to 
affirm that property is to be confis- 
cated, and that poverty is to have but 
a transient and unsuffering portion for 
its maintenance. 

If, then, property, in this true sense, 
have poverty assigned to it as an in- 
cumbrance, from which it is not to be 
severed, property must be enabled to 
bear the burden; and if the State 
select one species of property as the 
most convenient mode of making pro- 
vision for the poor, it must see that 
that portion be enabled to fulfil its 
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purposes, yielding a competent revenue 
to its legal masters, and making cha- 
ritable provision for the poor. The 
portion assigned throughout Great 
Britain and Ireland for this office is 
the land—agriculture is to feed the 
poor—it must be enabled to feed them 
—it has been disabled—let power be 
restored to it—let all property in 
Great Britain—let all that enters the 
British market contribute the “ Rate 
in Aid.” 

Our Rate in Aid, then, would be 
the re-imposition of protecting duties. 
If the adoption of such a measure 
would cause prices to rise, the con- 
sumer pays some small contribution to 
the wants of his suffering brother. If 
prices remain unchanged, the foreigner 
pays voluntarily what he manifestly 
considers no exorbitant rate for the 
privilege to barter his wares in a Bri- 
tish market. Whatever be the issue 
of the experiment, the poor will have 
ampler provision made for their sup- 
port—the owner and occupier of land 
will be taught to know that the State 
has not sacrificed them to the specula- 
tions and schemes of heartless and un- 
principled adversaries. 








